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PREFACE. 



That history is one of the most useful studies for youth is 
universally admitted, but too little attention seems to be 
paid to the fact, that it is naturally the most attractive. 
A thirst for novelty, a desire to obtain facts on which ima- 
gination can expatiate, is one of the first feelings disco- 
verable in the dawnings of tKe human mind, and if it were 
always taken advantage of, we should hear less complaints 
of the natural idleness of boys, and fewer lamentations 
over the difficulties of teaching. Those who have been 
engaged in the business of schools, are well aware that in 
reading history boys usually select some hero, the traits of 
whose character they fill up from fancy, and amuse them- 
selves by speculations on his conduct and sections ; some 
go farther, and select a nation or tribe for their favourite, 
enquiring into its history, customs, and fortunes, with a 
pertinacity which they never exhibit in compulsory labour. 
Love of sensation and sympathy in human actions are laws 
of our nature, exhibited as strongly in the school-boy re- 
joicing in the success of Aloicander, as in the statesman 
debating on the fortunes of nations. It is then worth our 
while to consider whether any piaelic^ ^^icH^iiX:^^^ ^^^s^X^ 
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VI PREFACE. 

derived from these facts ? In several schools the Lancas- 
terian system of mutual instruction has been applied to the 
study of history, and has been attended with very decided 
success ; the boys examining each other in the presence of 
the master, and some little reward being assigned to the 
best answerer. From this, two great advantages have been 
gained ; the examined considered the hours for history a 
time almost of recreation, on account of llie agreeable va« 
riety it introduced into school-business ; the youthful ex- 
aminer, from the habit of putting questions, gradually 
learned how to express himself with correctness and preci- 
sion. The Pinnock editions of the Greek, Roman, and 
English histories afbid every facility for the pursuit of 
such a plan ; the models they give of correct questions, the 
reference by numbers to aid the formation of the answer, 
and the supplemental instruction supplied in their valuable 
notes, &c. have been found, by experience, to make the 
knowledge of history more accurate and more easily ac- 

. quired. Even the poetical mottoes to llie chapters have 
added to their utility ; aptitude of quotation appears to 
boys, especially in classical schools, one of the most pleas- 
ing and interesting accomplishments ; the teacher who 
illustrates Virgil and Homer by parallel passages from 
Milton, Shakspeare, and Byron, will never have reason to 
complain of an inattentive class — the motto at the head of 
a chapter at once attracts a boy's attention, and to judge 
of its appropriateness is an additional motive to his care- 
fully reading it through. 
The portions^ of ancient history in which we are most 

interested are those that relate to vVieOteii^)3A^^\GAKL<&; 
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the struggle between the former and the Persians, and the 
wars between the latter and the Carthaginians, are inci- 
dentally or directly connected willi almoat every important 
event in ancient times. But the records of these events, 
used in schools, contained an account of only one party ; 
and when the student, with a natural curiosity, enquired 
somelliing about the Persians and Carthaginians, he found 
the means of Information placed heyond his reach. In 
the two first parts of this Miscellany an attempt has been 
made to supply this deficiency ; the history of those Asiatic 
nations, with whom the Greeks were connected cither by 
peace or war, has been compiled from a careful comparison 
of the best historians, and an endeavour has been made to 
compress into this brief sketch some of the most interest- 
ing traits of individual character which were likely to make 
an impression on the youthful mind. To this is subjoined 
a history of Greece in the classical and heroic ages, a topic 
strangely omitted In the common school histories ; the allu- 
sions every where made by the poets to the occurrences of 
that period render some account of it an almost essential 
requisite for the classical student, while the state of society 
which it exhibits possesses that charm of romance and 
chivalrous adventure so pleasing in our early years. Some 
notice has been taken of the great similarity between the 
state of society in Greece during the heroic, and Europe 
daring the middle ages ; for to shew how similar are the ac- 
tions of men undersimilar circumstances is one of the most 
important uses of history. The literature of the Greeks is 
so extensive, that under ordinary circumstances only a 
small portion of it can be comm\HHca!Le4 \n * w5n'iO.\ taa 
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this account it has been thought fit to give a few trans- 
lated specimens of the higher authors, both to convey some 
idea of their beauties to those who may not be able to study 
them in the original, and to induce those who may have 
an opportunity, to pursue their classical studies, and not, 
as in most cases, to neglect lliem the moment that they 
have quitted the school. 

There is a blank left in all the common histories between 
the death of Alexander and the establishment of the Ro- 
man power in the east of Europe and in Asia ; and yet 
there was scarcely a period so replete with events pregnant 
with interest and instruction. The successors of Alex- 
ander established the Greek language in a great part of the 
East, and thus prepared a way for the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity in a later age ; they also unconsciously facili- 
tated the future progress of the Roman armies by their 
virtues as well as by their vices ; for while they exhausted 
their strength in mutual wars, their improvements in com- 
mercial intercourse, and the new lines of communication 
they opened with the West, afforded easier means of inva- 
sion to their conquerors. The Greek states in the south 
of Italy and the Carthaginians were the earliest and the 
greatest rivals of Rome ; some account of them was neces- 
sary, in order to explain the causes of the extended domi- 
nion subsequently obtained by the Latins. The Cartha- 
ginians have unfortunately had no native historian, and 
the fable of the lion and the man is forcibly recalled to our 
minds while perusing the narratives written by their ene- 
mies. 

The modem history of Euxo]^ coTixme.iice.% m\3cL \}(i^ ^<^e 



of CharlemBgae. From the downfall of Rome to his ac- 
cession, ve read only of successive inroads of barbarians, 
who scarcely had become settled in a country, aod begun 
to acquire the first principles of civilization, when they 
fell victims to fresh hordes, as the original iuhabitants had 
done to them; but from his reign, history begins to wear a 
more settled form, and we discover a system of government 
completely new, every where established. The feudal sys- 
tem and chivalry being then the very foundation of modern 
history, an account of their nature, and some of their most 
important details, forms a suitable introduction to the third 
part of the Miscellany ; but as these systems are best viewed, 
in their effects, the history of the crusades is given at con- 
siderable length. These wars exhibit a strange mixture of 
chivalrous feeling and religious fanaticism ; a combination 
of principles that long exercised a fatal influence in Eu- 
rope. To the delight felt by boys in the history of that 
interesting period, the writer can well testify ; frequently 
has he spent agreeable hours relating to young friends 
stories of the knightly deeds performed by the crusaders, 
and might say with Scott, 

' ' Kindled Ihcir brows to hear me apesk ; 
And I hBve imikd to feel my dieelf, 
Despite the difference of our jcara, 
R«tum Bgain the glow of tlieirs." 

The connection of Great Britain with India, and the 
establishment of such an empire as the English now pos- 
sess in the East, appears to require that the topic should 
no longer be passed over in silence ; but to tteaX \t ^1 saS- 
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ficient length would require several volumes : it is hoped, 
however, that this part of the Miscellany will be found to 
contain as much information on the subject as the youthful 
student will require. In the chapters on British biography, 
it has been endeavoured to unite the conciseness of a dic- 
tionary with the interest which always attaches itself to the 
'^ story of a life ;" but it was manifestly impossible to do 
this, without making a selection of the most important 
characters ; the history is, therefore, limited to the lives of 
such individuals as have produced permanent effects either 
in the politics or literature of the country. For the essay 
on the British Constitution, the writer is indebted to a 
young lawyer of considerable eminence, whose name he 
regrets that he is not at liberty to reveal. 

In conclusion, he begs leave to state, that if this work 
should be honored with the patronage of the public, it is 
his intention to prepare a second volume, in which, among 
other important subjects, he will endeavour to supply a 
condensed history of Roman literature ; an account of the 
rise and progress of the Mahommedan dynasties; a sketch 
of the restoration of learning in Italy ; and some account 
of the Reformation ; subjects on which youth are anxious 
for information, and which no books at present used in 
schools can supply. 



The reader is requested to correct the following errors, which have 
acddentaDy escaped notice : 



Page 198, sect 6, after Templart, insert ** took place at this time. 
— 2(>6, — 2, last line of motto, for hill read tpear. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY, 



To her just bar impartial History brings 
The gorgeous group of heroes, statesmen', kings ; 
Nature's clear mirror ! Life's instructive guide, 
Her wisdom sour'd by no preceptive pride ! 
Age, from her lesson, forms its wisest aim. 
And youthful emulation springs to fame. 

Haylet. 

It is a very trite and common observation, that ** wisdom 
is the result of experience ;" but since experience can only 
be acquired by age, a substitute for it must be necessary, 
in order that wisdom may be communicated to the young. 
History aggregates the experience of past ages, and thus 
supplies the deficiencies of our own ; it preserves, as it 
were, in a store, all the treasures of knowledge collected by 
those who have preceded us on the busy stage of life, and 
liberally imparts a share to every applicant. We may con- 
template with eminent advantage the wonders of the hea- 
vens, the varied works of nature, the laws which regulate 
the bright orbs in their pathless courses, and the proper- 
ties of the material world in which we live ; such studies 
display to us the wisdom and the greatness of the Almighty 
Creator ; but the study of human nature is of induitel^ 
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nearer concernment to us ; it is the science of ourselves; 
the source whence the practical rules for the government 
of our conduct must be drawn. Without it we should 
be as strangers in our native land, not knowing how to 
live in the place where we were destined to spend our 
existence. 

The utility of history depends not on its loading the 
memory with facts, but on its filling the mind with prin- 
ciples. The mere knowledge of the fact, that Jerusalem 
was taken .by Titus, is of little value without the moral 
lesson that the history of that event conveys ; it teaches 
us that perseverance in profligacy and error will bring cer- 
tain destruction both on nations and individuals, (for what 
are nations but collections of individuals ?) and that de* 
praved morals are usually followed by mental blindness. 
History, then, inculcates the most excellent moral lessons 
by the most powerful means, example. It shews us the 
folly of submitting to unexamined prejudices and errors 
by the pictures it draws of the calamities which such illu- 
sions have brought down even on the best-intentioned. 
It exhibits the deformity and unhappy consequences of 
vice — it paints the loveliness and advantages of virtue, by 
shewing that all who have deserved well of then: fellow- 
men have been consecrated by the affections of all suc- 
ceeding generations. 

From these considerations it appears that a knowledge 

of all past events, even if it were possible, would scarcely 

be useful, and. that a selection of th^ most important 

events is not only necessary but advantageous. Two 

principles must guide out choice ; ^e mu«t select those 
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occurrences which possess sufficient interest to claim our 
attention, and sufficient importance to enlarge our judg- 
ment. Anecdotes of private conyersation please without 
instructing; the annals of barbaroos tribes convey know- 
ledge, but fail to ititerest us. The histories of Greece 
and Rome, in ancient times, and that of our own country 
in the modem ages, pre-eminently combine both qualities, 
and are therefore judiciously adopted, by almost universal 
consent, for the instruction of youthful students. To in- 
crease the facilities of acquiring a knowledge of these 
histories is the design of the present volume, and to sug- 
gest a few practical rules for the pursuit of the study, is 
the purpose of this introduction. 

There are in the histories of every nation some great 
events, which have produced permanent changes in their 
condition ; these are called epochs ; they are few in num- 
ber, and they are easily retained by the memory ; and all 
other important occurrences may be associated with them, 
either as having tended to bring about the change, or 
having followed from it as a necessary consequence. If 
we view history in this way we obtain links of connection 
between its different parts ; or, to adopt a more familiar 
illustration, we get a favourable spot on which we may 
stand while we examine the surrounding prospect in detail. 
The defeat of the Persian invasion by the Greeks is an 
event of the nature we have described ; the young student 
will find in the first chapters of the following work a 
series of occurrences, combining to shew that such an 
attempt would probably be made, and l\\^.l \\. n^csvM. "^ 
probably meet with successful redslauce. lA.^^'^^^^^^ 
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an absolute despotism existiag in the East from the earliest 
period, a fonn of govemment ia which the princes weie 
every thiog and the people nothing, and he will see t)iat 
in consequence patriotic spirit and love of independence 
did not exist among the Asiatic nations. This simplified 
the business of a conqueror, and facilitated the establish- 
ment of extensive empire; the invader met no enemy 
except in the battle-field ; when the army of the monarch 
was vanquished his kingdom was likewise subdued. 
There existed no population tenacious of their rigbts, 
who would combat the foreigner step by step and inch by 
inch ; there was seldom strong personal attachment to the 
sovereign ; to the interests of the country there was none. 
The ease witb which such a mighty empire as that of Per- 
sia was erected must have ihduced Darius Hystaspes to 
believe his power irresistible ; and when he looked at 
Greece, whose haughty insults provoked his wrath, and 
whose favourable situation for commerce excited his cupi- 
dity, he naturally imagined that he could seize on that 
country with very little more trouble than Cambyses had 
experienced in the conquest of £gypt» While every thing 
in the East thus directly tended to encourage the invasion, 
every occurrence in the West had as strong a tendency to 
generate a spirit of desperate renstance. We see from 
the account of the heroic ages of Greece, that from the 
earliest ages that country was divided into several petty 
states, whose frequent wars kept up a spirit of valour 
among the population ; we observe, too, in them, as in aU 
the descendants of Gomer, or Celtic tribes; a love of ad* 
venture and perilous enterprize^ encoxxxa^^ >a^ ^^ m^^ 
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and praises of the poets. Above all we find that the 
mass of the population had at least a nominal interest in 
the government, and despised as slaves those who were 
subject to the uncontrolled will of a single master. When 
these two lines of study meet in a point at the field of 
Platea, we feel as if we had anticipated the event, as if we 
could have told the Persian that the elements were less 
useful auxiliaries to the Scythians than patriotism and 
freedom were to the Grecians. We may now turn to the 
consequences ; the magnitude of their success hitoxicates 
the victors ; they exhaust their strength in mutual wars ; 
their petty jealousies generate envy, treacheryi and a count- 
less train of vices ; we admire the splendour of their litera- 
ture and their arts, but we every where discover the symp- 
toms of decay. Thus may we connect the greater portion 
of the occurrences recorded in Grecian history with one 
remarkable ' event, and thus may we facilitate our acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and methodize it after it has been 
attaint. 

The attainment of universal empire by the Roman Re* 
public is the next resting point that we should recom- 
mend to the young student of history. He will observe 
that die Greek states in the south of Italy fell hito disorder 
precisely at the moment that Rome was able to take ad« 
vantage of their weakness. Had their decay occurred 
sooner, a different power might have established its domi- 
nion in Italy ; had their fall been delayed, Rome would 
have been unable to compete with them in the field. 
Looking at the resources of both «tale^, \)ftft5^Vai\«t^.NR^ 
see that at the commencement of tYie "Pxxme vi«x%C«sJ^^^ 
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was apparently an oveimatch for its rival ; but.he will also 
observe that this very circumstance was beneficial to the 
Romans, as it compelled them to make more strenuous 
exertions, and thus practically acquainted them, with the 
eitent of their resources. In the history of Carthage, the 
cause of its apparent strength is shewn to be also that of 
its real weakness ; the citizens seldom personally served in 
the war, their great wealth enabled them to employ bands 
of mercenaries, whom the chances of better pay or greater 
plunder would easily induce to seek another master. 
Like too many other commercial states, Carthage was a 
cruel tyrant to her colonies and her subjects, hence the 
African princes were ready to unite with any invader that 
might enable them to shake off so grievous a yoke, and 
we are taught from the very beginnmg that Carthage was 
most vulnerable in the centre of her dominions, and that 
her ruin would be certain if ever she were assailed in Africa. 
While we see every thmg in the west of Europe tending 
to establish the triumph of Rome in the Punic contest^ 
we find events occurring in Greece and lower Asia prepar- 
ing a way for the establishment of her dominion in that 
direction. The successors of Alexander bad familiarized 
the onqe proud Greeks to obedience ; the contests in that 
country were for the establishment of some single domi- 
nion, and few, very few, drew the sword for freedom. 
Exhausted by lengthened conflicts, they could make but 
inefiectual resistance when a new competitor advanced to 
seize the prize for which they were all contending, and 
probably thought the tranquillity produced by the pressure 
€^ external force a decided change for \5[ie\i^\xw» 
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The third and most important object of contemplation 
to which we would direct the student's attention is, the 
establish|nent of the present order of things on the ruins 
of the Roman empire. An old French author quaintly 
compares the view of this subject to what we witness.in the 
theatre, f The splendid drama of the Greeks and Romans is 
at an end, the curtain falls; for a longtime I jam confounded 
by the rioters in various parts of the house, at length the 
curtain rises again, but with scenery and story so new and 
so different that the first act of the play is over before I 
can discover. its tendency or its meaning." Adopting this 
illustration, let us endeavour to discover from the first act 
the purpose and design of the entire. The feudal form of 
government, the romantic principles of chivalry, and the 
introduction of religious motives to war, have no parallel 
in the annals of former ages. In the crusades all these 
are developed in their fullest strength, and the history of 
these wars, independent of its great interest, is valuable 
for its exhibition of the elements which have led to the 
present established system in Europe. The feudal sys* 
tem was a severe but necessary discipline to prepare for 
the moral renovation of Europe. Unfitted for an advanced 
state of society, it contained within itself the elements of 
change, but at the same time it possessed an inert force 
which preserved it from the dangers of sudden revolution, 
and rendered the change beneficial by making it gradual. 
In the era of the crusades we discover commerce gradually 
creating a new and valuable order of society, the mercan- 
tile or middle class ; Venice, Genoa, and tivei R'^tv^<^\^^t^% 
encreasing the relations betweeu lYie OL\ffet^tv\.'^xxi^\«wv 
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countries, and creating a monied interest that would be a 
powerful rival to the landed proprietary. The history of 
this period also shews us' the power of the clergy contk» 
nually encreasing, and their ambition stimulated to new 
usurpations by every successive triumph; but we may 
also discover the dawnings of that resistance to their power 
which in a later age established the principles of the Re- 
formation, and not only created a new and better system, I 
but materially benefitted the old. Combining the history 
of the crusades with that of commerce, the student wfll 
be able to trace out the elements which have generated 
the present form of European society. 

The constitution and laws of England, not existing m 
a single code, and being framed by the successive labours 
of several generations, the student will find the lives of 
those who have exercised any influence, either on the 
morals or politics of the country, useful aids to his form- 
ing some conception of the circumstances that have prin- 
cipally contributed to mould the present system of British 
government. He will observe that the ambitious church- 
men, who so often resisted the sovereigti, in some deg^ree 
prepared a way for the establishment of popular rights, 
by habituating men to an authority independent of the 
king. The student will also observe the appearance of a po- 
pular dislike of the papal power in England long before the 
age of the Reformation, probably arising from a recollection 
of the share that the popes had in producing the Norman 
conquest, and will thus be enabled to account for the faci- 
Htywith which Henry Vlll. and E.VvL^\>e.lli e&tAblished the 
reformed religion. Finally, tbe accoxwA oi xXv^ eQiA\l\V\>ctfyoL 
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given at the close of this volume, will shew the historical 
student what has been the result of the labours of those 
whose lives he has perused, and what is the nature of that 
government under which he has to live. 

The most important lesson we can deduce from these 
views, is to avoid confidence in our own precipitate opi- 
nions, and to respect the sentiments of others, even when 
they do not coincide with our own. The most common 
error of youth is the ardour with which it embraces some 
hasty notion without enquiry or examination ; the vehe- 
mence with which it asserts crude opinions, and its absolute 
intolerance of difference of sentiment. But history is re- 
plete with lessons of humility ; it shews that no strength 
of genius, no depth of learning, have been sufficient to 
prteerve even the greatest men from error, and it teaches 
us, in addition, that truth and rectitude advance modestly 
and slowly, while violence has been always used to propa- 
gate falsehood and imposture. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Hardly the place of such antiquity 

Or note of these great monarchies we find ; 

Only a &ding verbal memory 

And empty namei in writ is left behind. 

Fletcher. 

1 . The natural fertility of the soil of Egypt, the beauty of 
its climate, and the periodical inundations of the Nile, 
which in a great degree supersede the necessity of agricul- 
tural labour, early enticed men to settle in that favoured 
country, and a£Porded leisure and opportunity for that 
social intercourse which is the foundation of civilization. 
We learn from the sacred writings, that in the fifth cen- 
tury after the deluge Abraham and Joseph, on visiting 
Egypt, found there an established form of government, a 
king surrounded with all the " pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance*' of royalty, and a priesthood already laying the 
foundation of future authority, by pretending to the arts 
of divination and magic. 2. Of the early history of this 
country we know but little, the Bible contains only inci- 
dental natkes of Egypt, and all otViei lecoidi^ ^x^ ^^ ^>s^- 
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figured by fable, that it is difficult to discover a particle of 
truth in the immense mass of falsehood and absurdity. Osiris 
is said to have been the first person who successfully la- 
boured to civilize the nation, in which task he was assisted 
by his sifter and wife Isis, and by Hermes (called aiit> 
Mercury, Thoth, and Trismegistus,) who invented the arts 
of eloquence, poetry, and music. On his return from a 
successful expedition, he is reported to have been slain by 
his brother Typhon ; and the Egyptians, grateful for the 
benefits he had bestowed on them, raised him and hia as- 
sistants, after their death, to the rank of divinities. 

3. The kingdom of Egypt was founded by Menes, of 
whom nothing but his name is xecorded, and from him to 
the reign of Psammeticus, in the seventh century before 
the Christian era, the authentic Egyptian annals aie 
almost a blank; the principal events recorded a^ 
the invasion of the shepherd-kings, the erecdon of ti^e 
palace of Osymandias, the digging of the lake Mceps^ 
and the victories of Sesostris. 4. The shepherd^Lipgs 
appear to have been a tribe of wandering Arabs who. at a 
very early period subdued Egypt, and treated the nation 
with signal cruelty and oppression. After some tim^ tbe 
kivaders were expelled ; but so keen a sense did the Eg^yp- 
tians retain of the sufferings t^ey had endured, tbat.^j 
would not eat at the $ame table with the brothers. of Jfp- 
seph, who had come from a country bordering on that wbi^ 
bad given birth to their oppressors. 

5. The palace of Osymaudias is remarkable for baviqg 
contained the first public library^ The books weiie col- 
lected in the most splendid apar^nent of the building, and 
over the entrance was inscribed, Thei medicine qfthe soul. 
6. The lake Mceris was an artificial excavatk)Q of gieat 
extent; it was designed to obviate the inconyenmoes 
which might result from too great an inundation of the i 
lirer Nile, and to be a reservoir that might supply the defi- 
deades when (be mar did aol i\s^ W ^ i^v^t Vkvi^X\ ioc \ 
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it was necessary the river should rise at least fifteen cubiu 
to prevent a scarcity, 

7. The victories of Sesostria are described as the greatest 
ever obtained by any conqueror ; he is said 
dued Ethiopia, and all the nations of the East, beyond the 
limits of the conquests obtained by Hercules and Bacchus ; 
he overcame the superstitious horror that the Egyptians 
had of the sea, and established powerful fleets, which spread 
the terror of his name and his authority over the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; he attacked Scythia, Colchis, 
and Thrace, and on his return from his glorious career, 
quelled a conspiracy that had been formed against him in 
his absence, by his brother Danaus. The magniiicent 
public works that he erected in the latter years ofhis reign, 
the beneficial laws and institutions that he established, are 
proofs that he added the political wisdom of a statesman 
to the military skill of a general. The histories of this 
sovereign are so various and contradictory, that it is scarcely 
possible even to conjecture the era in which he lived ; but 
there is still sufficient accordance in their testimony to 
refute the scepticism of those who affect to consider it as 
very doubtful whether such a person ever existed. 

8. After the death of Sesostris, Egypt appears to have re- 
trograded in civilization and consequence, the natural resuit 
of dominions too extensive for the resources of the ruling 
state to retain in subjection, and establishments too expen- 
sive for a nation destitute of commerce to sustain. About 
six hundred and seventy years before the birth of Christ, 
Psammelicus" ascended the throne of Egypt, and with 

* OfthU prince theroUawiiigcurioui Buecdole i> leluled : Deiiroui Id 
know what nalion in llie norld vta« of gresteil anliquitjf, he ordered 
Cno children lo be brouglil up io u secluded spol, nbere Ihej could nul 
hear a einglf word apoken. At two years old they «re holh said to have 
cried out beccoi, which in Ihe Phrygian language lignifiea bread \ and 
from that time the Egyptians yielded the cUini of higher iintu\u\<.-i u 
ibe Flirjpaot, Jo comptele the nbBut^ty ot liiiipe)aou»b,\)\K,^wi 
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his reiga the authentic history of this country may be said 
to commence. Contrary to the habits of former sove- 
reignsy he encouraged foreigners to come and trade i|i the 
country, opened his ports to vessels of every nation, and 
especially encouraged commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks, who, even at that period, began to take the lead in 
naval enterprise and commercial knowledge. 

9. Nechos, the son and successor of Psammeticus, under- 
took to dig a canal from the Red Sea to the river Nile; 
but the difficulties of the works were found to be so great, 
that the undertakifig was abandoned. He is also said to I 
have sent out an expedition which circumnavigated Africa, 
and anticipated the discoveries of Vasca de Gam^« 

1 0. To him succeeded Apries, who was soon dethroned 
by Amasis*. The, usurper appears to have been a wise 
and patriotic prinde; and, during his reign, commerce 
and Uterature flourished, and many celebrated foreigners 
visited his court, in order to study the '' learning of the 
Egyptians," among whom were Solon the Athenian law* 
giver, and Pythagoras the Samian sage. 

11. During the rfjgn of Psammeticus, the son of Amasis> 
Egypt was subduefi by Cambyses, king of Persia. This 
conquest, which took place about five hundred and twen- 

' ty-five years before the Christian era, was attended with 

plus Becanus, a learned writer of the middle ages, endeavoured to prove 
from the story that High Dutch was the parent language, because bedter, 
in that language, signifies a baker. 

* Amasis finding that the people despised the obscurity of his birth, 
took the following means of dispelling their absurd prejudices. He 
caused a statue of one of the popular deities to be formed out of the 
golden dstems in which he and his guests used to wash their ftet; 
and when he found that it had become an object of general adoration, 
he assembled the Egyptians, and told them, that if they worshipped 
that which had been formerly destined to mean uses, because it bore die 
impress of a divinity, on the same grounds they should reverence a 
man invested with the honours of TO^aUy* even though he were de* 
sceoded irom an humble origin. 
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circumstances of great barbarity ; the invaders desolated 
the country with fire and sword, slew the sacred bull, 
which the Egyptians worshipped as the god Apis, de- 
stroyed all the temples, and subjected the priests to the 
most ignominious tortures. Egypt continued tributary to 
the Persians until the overthrow of that empire by Alexan- 
der the Great. It was formed into a new monarchy by 
one of Alexander's generals ; and ils subsequent history 
will be found in the fifth and subsetjuent chapters of the 
second part. 

12. The government of Egypt was monarchical, but the 
authority of the king was limited by established laws, and 
by the superior influence of the priesthood. The provi- 
sions supplied for the royal table, and the manner in 
which the monarch should employ his time, were strictly 
defined ; he was obliged to attend a public sacrifice every 
morning, where the chief priest delivered a lecture on the 
yiitues that a sovereign should principally cultivate, and 
the errors which it was moat necessary for him to avoid. 
13. But the custom of a trial after death appears to have 
been the most powerful check on the conduct of their 
monarchs. Before the corpse of any person was interred, 
it was brought into a judgment-hall, and proclamation 
made for the accusers, if any, to stand forward ; when 
accusation was made, tlie body was honourably convey 
to the tomb ; but if an accuser appeared, the matter w 
publicly investigated ; and if the result was unfavourable 
to the deceased, the body was deprived of the rites of se- 
pulture. This appeared an awful punishment to a people 
who believed that the connexion between soul and body 
continued after death, and that the soul mouldered away 
as the body decayed. 

14, Theinfluenceof the priesthood appears to have been 

enormous ; they possessed one-third of the lands of the 

kingdom, were exempted from all taxes and ttnt;ia£t£, bA<l 

s principal share in the government ot V\va Vm^iow 

B 3 
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the administration of justice, and were the uncofntitfBBed 
keepers of the public archives and records. 

15. The administration of justice was committed to 
thiHy judges, who were sworn to pronounce just judgmrat, 
if even the king commanded the contrary ; pleadings were 
always in writing, to prevent the seductive arts of doquence 
from influencing their decisions ; and when the piesidaiC 
of the court rose to give judgment, he touched the perrai 
in whose favour they had decided with a figure of tmdi, 
intimating that truth had dictated their sentence. 

16. The following are among the most remarkable laws 
of Egypt. The homicide, even of a slave, was punished 
with death ; accessories to murder were subjected to the 
same punishment as principab; concealment o( mmder 
was punished witl^ stripes ; cowardice in a soklier 
him to perpetual infamy; and persons guilty of 
base money were sentenced to lose their right hand. 

17. Marriage is said«to have been introduced by Mends; 
the Egyptians permitted the intermarriage of brother and 
sister; polygamy was not prohibited, but adukery was, 
tinder severe penalties; the man who was found goSty 
was punished with a thousand lashes, and the woman had 
her nose cut off. Infanticide was visited with a punishment 
worse than death ; the body of the child was bound to tbat 
of the guilty parent, and in this manner he was compelled to 
stand, in an exposed part of the city, for three days, unless, 
as was most probable, physical and mental pain would give 
an earlier termination to his sufferings. 

18. The laws regulating trade and commerce do not 
appear to have been dictated by the same wisdom as the 
preceding: every person was compelled to exercise the 
same profession or trade that his father had followed; 
idleness was prohibited under severe penalties, and a regu- 
lar office for effecting a compromise with thieves was esta- 

blisbed in every city. 
19. The reJig^n of Egypt w«s tiie ^o«ansX «sA \£tf»x^<^ ^ 
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baaing idolatry that existed io the whole pagan world. 
commoQ with most other eastern nations, they worshipped 
the sun, moon, and starry host ; to these luminaries they 
gave the names of their favourite monarchs, until the his- 
lorical and astronomical names are mingled in inextricatle 
conruBJon; but besides these, ihey worshipped animals, 
particularly a black bull, with peculiar spots, whom they 
denominated Apis, and whom they fed with most absurd 
luxuries while alive, and interred with marks of extravagant 
honour when dead. The other animal objects of worship 
were, the cat, the dog, the wolf, the ibis, the falcon, the 
ichneumon, and the crocodile. 

20. These animals were not indifferendy worshipped; 
the deity of one tribe was frequently the object of detes- 
tation in another, and hence arose intestine commotions, 
which made Egypt an easy prey to the first invader, and 
preveoted the Egyptian people from ever combining to 
shake off the yoke. A number of other superstitious ob- 
servances dependant on animal worship were practised by 
the Egyptians, many of which greatly resemble the Mosaic 
institutions, such as the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts, and the total abstinence from blood, 

21. But it is as the parent of the arts and sciences that 
Egypt principally claims our attention. Osiris is said to 
have been the inventor of the plough, and his sister Isis 
claims the honour of having first introduced a system of 
agriculture; their Tholh, or Hermes, introduced the arts 
of music and eloquence, and to Egypt architecture owes 
its birth. The date of the erection of the pyramids is 
lost in the ages of remote antiquity ; and even in the i^e 
of Hornet we read that 

" Giant Thebes flUDg back her hundred gates ;" 

that a city of great size and resources, able to send forth 

twenty thousand full-armed soldiers, es.\ated m ?.^-^\.^ 

while Athens was as yet but a coVVeclioiv ot \v«vA* ««.«»&. 

B 4 
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round the Acropolis, and Sparta a miserable Tillage on the 
Eurotas. Finally, the mummies prove to us that the che- 
mical and medicinal arts had been sedulously cultivated, 
and brought to a high degree of perfection. 

22. The overflowings of the Nile effacing the land- 
marks, by which the boundaries of property were ascer- 
tained, compelled the Egyptians to exercise their ixige- 
nuity in discovering a means for ascertaining -the limits of 
the Nile on the cessation of the inundations ; hence arose 
the science of geometry, in which Egypt through all anti- 
quity particularly excelled. The means by which the 
height of the rising of the Nile were determined, and the 
numerous canals which intersected the country, shew that 
mechanical and physical sciences must have early arrived 
at a high degree of perfection. To the Egyptians astro- 
nomy is more indebted than to any other people. They 
were the first inventors of the division of time by months, 
the first persons who remarked the difference between the 
solar and lunar years ; to them we owe the division of the 
zodiac into twelve signs, and the first efforts for the forma- 
tion of a regular calendar. 



Questiofis. 

1 . How does it appear that a regular form of government was esta- 
blished in Egypt at an early period ? 

2. By whom is Egypt said to have been civilized? 

3. What are the principal events in Egyptian history that occurred 
before the era where its authentic history commences ? 

4. Who were the shepherd kings ? 

5. What was most remarkable in the palace of Osymandias ? 

6. Why was the lake Mceris excavated ? 
7* What account is given of Sesostris 7 

8. With whose reign does authentic history commence ? 
9* What useful projects were undertaken by Nechos, and what 
iheir succeMS ? 
10, How did Amasis benefit Egypti 
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11. By whom was Egypt sabdue 

12. How was monarchy checked and limited in Egjrptt 

13. Why was the trial after death a powerful restraint? 

14. What causes gave the Egyptian priesthood superior influence? 

15. In what manner was justice administered? 

16. What were the most remarkable penal laws in Egypt ? 
17* By what laws was the marriage state regulated ? 

18. What were the Egyptian commercial regulations? 

19. How did the Egyptian idolatry differ from that of other nations ? 

20. What superstitions were derived from the worship of animals ? 

21. To the invention of what arts has Egypt a claim ? 

22. What sciences were successfully cultivated by the Egyptians ? 



CHAPTER II. 



PHOENICIA. 



Them Science taught by mystic lore to trace 
The planets wheeling in eternal race. 

Falconer. 

I. The astronomical and geographical knowledge of the 
Egyptians was in a great degree merely speculative ; the 
people of whom we are now about to speak had little or 
no knowledge that was not pre-eminently practical. Placed 
on a coast indented with excellent harbours, and living in 
the immediate vicinity of forests, abounding with the besf 
timber for ship-building, the Phoenicians seem to have 
been invited by nature herself to become a commercial na- 
tion : besides, the barren soil of their own country com* 
pelled them to seek in foreign countries that sustenance 
which their native land could not supply. Of the history 
of this enterprising people we know but little : devoted 
entirely to commerce, they appear to have neglected lite- 
rature ; and although letters are said to have been a Phoe- 
nician invention, but little advantage se.e\xv% \.Ck Viaih^ 
resulted to the original discoverers. 

B 5 
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2. From the earliest ages they appear to have been de- 
voted to navigation, and to have conducted their tradn^ 
enterprises with equal skill and courage. Phoenician ma- 
tiners conducted Solomon's fleets to Ophir and Tarshuh ; 
at the command of Necbos a Phoenician expedition dr- 
cumnayigated Africa, and three years after their departure 
from the Red Sea arrived through the straits of GibraHar 
and Mediterranean Sea, at the mouth of the Nile. Colo- 
nies were planted in the principal islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the south of Spain, and the west of ^firiea; 
and there is every reason to believe that the British islands 
were, at a very remote period, visited by this adventurous 
people. 

3. Sidon was at first the capital of Phoenicia, bat was 
soon eclipsed by the increasing wealth and grandeur of 
Tyre, which for a long time was the great emporium of the 
commerce of the ancient world : in addition to its exten- 
sive trade it was further enriched by manufactories of Phoe- 
nician stufls, especially the celebrated Tyrian porple. 
This was cloth dyed in a liquor obtained from a shell-fish, 
whose beauty and rarity made it the favourite garb of 
princes. The discovery is said to have been made by acci- 
dent — a shepherd's dog having eaten a shell-fish, the peo- 
ple observed that the blood had stained his mouth with a 
beautiful colour, and were thus induced to try its effects 
on their cloths. 

4. The religion of the Phoenicians was an idolatry less 
absurd, but more immoral than that of the Egyptians. 
The worship of Adonis (called also Osiris, or Thamimit) 
was attended with circumstances of the most disgosting 
and profligate pollution; human sacrifices made- atso a 
part of their religious ceremonies, and infanticide seems to 
have been permitted. 

5. The Phoenician historian Sanchoniathan is thenmt 
ancieDt writer next to Moses ; a Oiee\L \.\%xks^<d.\l'Knk f^f igrumi 

fragments of his works is a\\ t]hat t«QX'dAXA> «sA \& ^^ra«^ 
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pally composed of some loose traditions reBpecting the 
creation of the world, which are neitiier valuable nor inter- 



ctd the PbctHudniu to collJvaia con- 
% Vibit proofs of an encerpiising spirit were exMbiled bjr the Pboc- 

3. What celebrated mnnufacture eiisted in Tyre ? 

4. What degrading supentiiioDi eilated in Fbcenicin t 

5. Who wai Sancboniilbaii t 

CHAPTER III. 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLON. 

So Nimrod stood, when he tha natkiDa drew 

To Sbinai's plain, the Godhead to defy; 

When at his vgicc rebellious Babel grew 

Upward from earth to heaven, — with such an eye 

He watdi'd it scale the cloudi, and bme the •(tempted aky. 

1. Dakk as are tlie records of Egypt and PhceQicie, the 
history of the people of whom we are now about to speak 
is involved in greater obscurity ; under the^circumstancea 
the history that follows must be considered aa probability 
rather than certainty, and as a brief sketch of what may 
be inferred from a comparisou of different historians, 
ther than an account of decisive authority. It is highly 
probable that Babylon occupies the site of Babel, whose 
erectioD caused tlie coofusioQ of language: 
of nations, and that Nimrod, who foi 
empire, made it the capital p' 
2. To Nitnwd succec 
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thors confounded with his father ; he is said to have been 
the first monarch who endeavoured to extend his donii* 
nions by conquest, and the first introducer of the worship 
of departed heroes. He erected a temple, wher^ his 
father was worshipped as the sun, under the name of 
Belus. 3. Disliking the situation of Babylon, he remoyed 
the seat of government from the banks of the Euphrates 
to those of the Tigris, and founded Nineveh, a city which 
long rivalled the glory of its predecessor. 4. Having fre- 
quently derived advantage from the wise counsel of Senii- 
ramis, the wife of one of his officers, he compelled . her 
husband to resign her to him, and made her his queen. 

5. Semiramis is said to have accelerated the death of 
her husband, and to have atoned for her guilt by erecting 
a magnificent monument to his memory ; others acquit 
her of the crime, and declare that her husband at his 
death reposed so much confidence in Semiramis as to 
leave her the guardianship of his son, and the regency of 
the kingdom. 6. However the sceptre was acquired, it 
was wielded by a powerful hand ; Semiramis extended 
the dominions of Assyria, and gave such security to the 
empire, that it lasted unbroken during several succeeding 
generations of weak and unworthy princes. 7. She at- 
tempted the conquest of India, but was defeated by the 
elephants, which trampled down the horses and camels of 
the Assyrians, and thus added another to the list of un- 
successful invaders of that interesting country. 

8. But the most important transaction of her reign was 
the rebuilding and extension of Babylon, to which she 
brought back the seat of government. The description 
given of the magnitude and beauty of this city is probably 
exaggerated, and the works of several succeeding monarchs 
have been ascribed solely to Semiramis ; but after making 
every deduction, enough still remains to excite our won- 
der and admiration. 9. The city was built in the form of 
a square, each side of whicVi v?aa abouX. ivitXAeiv\oj\«^\xL 
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length ; it was fortified by waUs built of brick, cemented 
with bitumen, a deep ditch, and a hundred massive gates 
of iron ; the walls are said to have been so wide that three 
chariots could drive abreast on them. 10. The river Eu- 
phrates ran through the midst of the city, and to prevent 
the inundations which the melting of the snow in the Ar- 
menian mountains would otherwise have caused, strong 
embankments were erected at both sides of the river, an4 
continued to a considerable distance above and below the 
town. 11. The principal public buildings in Babylon 
were the temple of Belus^ the bridge, and the royal 
palaces. The temple of Belus is supposed to have been 
the same as the tower of Babel, and to have been con^ 
verted into a temple by Ninus ; it was of great height, and 
on its summit there was an observatory for the Chaldean 
astronomers. 12. A lai^e lake was dug above the town, 
into which the waters of the Euphrates were turned, while 
the bridge was being built ; and at the same time a tun- 
nel was made under the bed of the river, to afford a com- 
munication between the two palaces. 13. Near the new 
palace, on the west bank of the Euphrates, were the cele- 
brated hanging gardens; these were immense terraces, 
raised on brick arches, of such strength as to support beds 
of earth so deep that the largest trees of the forest were 
planted in them. The gardens were laid out with great 
taste, and from their amazing height commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country. 14. The popur 
lation of Babylon was by no means proportionate to its 
size, for the houses^ were not built in continuation, but 
rather like suburban villas — each house stood in the midst 
of a field, or ornamental pleasure-ground. 

15. After a prosperous reign, Semiramis resigned the 
throne to her son Ninyas, who commenced his career by 
the murder of his mother and benefactress: secluding 
himself from public life he gave up xVi^ ^^^\t^ ol %<3s^tcw- 
ment to bia ministers, and spent Yua tXme vclVockos:^ ^^q.^ 
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debauchery. 16. His snccessoiB, for thirty generatioiis, 
followed his inglorious example, until at length, in the 
reign of Sardanapsdus, the noUes, wearied of such effemi- 
nate soyereigns, broke out into open rebellion. 17, ^ttt- 
danapaluSy on the news of this revolt, made 8onie*vigoions 
efforts to defend his crown, but having received a decinte 
overthrow he returned to Nineveh, and collecting bis most 
valuable treasures, he heaped them on a pile, erected in 
front of his palace, and having set fire to the whole threw 
himself into the flames. 

18. From the ruins of the ancient Assjnrian empire 
three new monarchies were formed, that of the Medes 
under Arbaces, who had been the principal promoter of 
the rebellion against Sardanapalus ; that of the Babylo- 
nian Assyrians under Belesis, and that of the Ninevite 
Assyrians under Ninus the younger. 

19. The history of the states of Nineveh and Babylon, 
sometimes united under one sovereign, and sometimes in- 
dependent, is obscure and uninteresting. The last Baby- 
lonian monarch was Bebhazzar, who, as the prophet Da- 
niel had foretold, was defeated and slam by Cyrus, and 
thus the empire of Assyria was overthrown about five hun- 
dred and sixty years before the Christian era. 

20. The Assyriaiils worshipped the sun in the temple of 
Belus, and like most other nations of the East, adored as 
deities the moon and stars. Astronomy was cultivated by 
them as part of a religious education, and from this mix- 
ture of superstition and science arose judicial astrology, 
which Kepler felicitously describes as the foolish child of a 
wise mother. So devoted were they to^ thb absurd pur- 
suit, that among the Greeks and Romans the name Chal- 
dean was- synonymous with that of astrologer. 



Questions. 

/• When iff it probable that Babylon vraa tQnuidedL\ 
^' By wham waa Nimrod succeeded t 
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3. Whitiier did he tramfier the aeat of government t 
4» To wbom^was he married ? 

5. How did Semiramis endeavour to atone for ^e murder of ber 
husband ? 

6. Was Semiramis a wise sovereign ? 

7* Did she M\ in any attempted conquest ? 

8. For what is she most celebrated I 

9» Were the walls of Babylon remarkable ? 

10. How were the overflowings of the Euphrates prevented ? 

11. What were the principal public buildings in Babylon ? 

12. How were the bridge and tunnel constructed ? 

13. What were the hanging gardens t 

14. Was Babylon ^lekly inhabited ? 

15. By whom was Semiramis succeeded ? 

16. What was the general character of her successors ? 

17. How did Sardaniqpalus die ? 

18. How many states were founded on ^the ruins of the Assyrian 
nnmarcby ? 

19. Who waff the last king of Babylon f 
29. What wai the religion of the Assyrians t 



CHAPTER IV. 

MEDIA AND PERSIA. 

With War lean (amine and diseases dwells 
And Discord fierce escaped the bounds of hell ; 
Where'er her course on earth the fury bends, 
A crowd of mischiefs still her step attends ; 
Fear flies before her swifter than the wind. 
And Desoladon marks her path behind. 

EPIGONIADk 

1. After the defeat atid death of Sardanapalus Media 
retained its independence, but for want of an established 
government fell into anarchy. This was remedied by the 
election of Deioces as sovereign, whose character for jus^ 
tice and integrity made him worthy of royalty; 2. The 
most remarkable of his successors nv^ C»^^.ilax&% \ ^5:.. 
aooD after bis accession he undertook \S\^ ««!^ ^1 ^^^' 
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Nineveh, but was recalled to defend hit own domiiiioiis, 
by an invasion of the Scythians. 3. These Baibarians 
spread themselves over Media, and Cyaxares, unable to 
cope with them in the field, proposed terms of accommo- 
dation. The treacherous Mede, after the conclusion of 
the treaty, persuaded his subjects to invite the Scythians 
to their several houses, and that at a particular moment 
each should assassinate his guests. 4. His advice was 
taken : the Scythians were every where cruelly butchered, 
and a miserable remnant of their mighty host flying into 
Lydia, claimed and obtamed the protection of king 
Halyattes. 

5. The vengeance of Cyaxares still pursued the Scy- 
thians ; he declared war against the Lydian monarch for 
refusing to give them up. When the two armies were 
about to engage, an eclipse of the sun so terrified them 
that both retired from the field ; this eclipse is the first 
which is recorded to have been predicted by an astrono- 
mer ; Thales the Milesian is said to have calculated it 
with considerable accuracy. 6. Peace was restored be- 
tween the Medes and the Lydians, and Cyaxares renewed 
B.C. his attack on Nineveh. He captured it after a 
626. short siege, and thus fulfilled the vengeance which 
the Jewish prophets had declared would overtake that 
proud and impious city. 

7. Astyages was the next most remarkable sovereign : 
he had two children, Cyaxares and Mandane ; the latter 
he united in marriage to Cambyses, a prince of Persia, or 
Iran, the most ancient kingdom of the East. The off- 
spring of this union was Cyrus the Great, whose victories 
were eclipsed by his virtues. 8. After being educated in 
all the exercises and accomplishments in which the Per- 
B.c. sians instructed their children, Cyrus was sent at 
557. an early age at the head of a body of auxiliaries to 
aid his grandfather in the 8ub^u^l\o\i of Armenia. 9. 
Tiis war was brought to a succeas^uV\a»\i^^^vwiv^^^\x^ 
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the prudence of Cyrus ; and his grandfather was so struck 
with his valour and wisdom, that he entrusted him with 
the army destined to attack Assyria. 

10. Cyrus invaded the Babylonian territories^ defeated 
the Babylonians, and opened himself a way into the heart 
of the country. 11. Croesus *, king of Lydia, who was in 
alliance with the Assyrian monarch, misled by an ambigu- 
ous oracle, resolved to oppose the progress of the con- 
queror. The two armies came to an engagement near 
Thymbra ; Cyrus, with inferior forces, completely routed 
the Lydians, and following up his victory captured Sardis, 
the capital of Lydia, and took Croesus prisoner. > 

12. After this success Cyrus, leaving his lieutenants to 
subdue the provinces and Greek states in Asia Minor, 
advanced towards Babylon, the strength of whose walls 
seemed to defy the efforts of all besiegers. One of the 
former sovereigns of Babylon had diverted the waters of 
the Euphrates into a temporary canal, while a tunnel was 
being constructed under the river, to connect the two 
palaces, which were at different sides of the Euphrates. 
Cyrus had this canal repaired by his troops ; and taking 
advantage of a solemn festival celebrated by the Babylo- 
nians, he turned the Euphrates into the canal, and B.C. 
marched his soldiers through the bed of the river ^38* 
into the heart of the city. 

' 13. Belshazzar, king of Babylon, and his nobility, were 
spending this fatal night in mirth and revelry. He im- 
piously ordered the sacred vessels which his father ^had 
taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to be produced. 
When their enjoyment was at the highest, a hand sud- 
denly appeared and wrote on the wall the mystic words 
Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin t* 14. Alarmed at 

* As the life of Croesus connects the Persian history with that of the 
Greeks, it is made the subject of the eleventh Chapter in this volume* 
f Darnel, chap, v. 
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this ftraage event, Belshazzar sought an ioterpxetalldii'tf 
the words, and Daniel, a Jewish captive, deckred tbit it I 
predicted the overthrow of Belshazzar's kingdom bf te | 
Persians. The accomplishment followed hard on the pio- 
phecy. That very night the Persians entered Babjto, 
and Belshazzar was slain fighting valiantly at the headef 
a few faithful friends, who gathered round him in the hit 
eztitmity. 

15. Cyazares, who is in Scripture called Bariiw Ae 

Mede, obtained possession of the throne of Babylon. Ht 

probably took the name Darius, which in Persian sigmfiei 

an avenger, after the defeat of the Assyrians. He gave 

kis daughter in marriage to Cyrus, and thns united the 

kingdoms of Media and Persia. 

B.C. 16. Cyrus, soon after his accession, iMrued an 

^^* edict, permitting the Jews to return to JerusaleBi, 

and thus accomplished the prophecy of Isaiah, who had 

called him by name one hundred years before his Imth. 

The remainder of the reign of Cyrus* appears to htfe 

been prosperous, and his son Cambyses succeeded to 

dominions more extensive than any sovereign had hitherto 

inherited. 

B.C. 17. The first undertaking of Cambyses, after 

^9- his accession, was the subjugation of Egypt, then 

* The history of Gyruf is diffierently related by Herodotus and 
Xenophon ; they partially agree in the circumstances of his life, but 
their accounts of his birth and death are utterly inconsbtent, I hare 
followed the narrative given by Xenophon, both because he had more 
opportunities of obtaining accurate information, and because his history 
is more in accordance with the accounts given of Cyrus in the BiMe. 
According to Herodotus, Cyrus dethroned his grandfather Astyages fai 
revenge for his having been exposed by him in infancy, and united 
Media to Persia by conquest Instead of the peaceable death described 
by Xenophon, Herodotus relates that Cyrus, having invaded ScythSa, 
was defeated and slain by Tomyris, queen of that country ; and that 
she having cut oft his head, threw \t \nlo a. Ne%%«;\. o^ bloody Mying, 
*^ Satiate tbyaelf now with that which iViouYwaXcnw ^««ix«^:' 
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governed by Amasis. In the begmning of the war Amasis 
died, and was succeeded by Psammenitus ; the new sove- 
leign of Egypt was so unfortunate as to offend Phanea, 
the commander of a body of Greek mercenaries^ in the 
Egyptian service, who deserted to Carabyses, and gave 
him great assistance by his local information. Pelusiam 
was the key of Egypt, on jthe Syrian side, and its posses- 
sion was the first aim of evei^ invader. The strength of 
its fortifications, and the numbers of the garrison, pro- 
mised to make its capture a work'of time and labour, but 
all these difficulties were overcome by a stratagem which 
Pbanes su^ested. 18. A collection was made of the 
animals deemed sacred by the Egyptians ; these were dri- 
ven to the walls in front of the Persian army, and the 
Egyptians, afraid to use their weapons, lest they should 
kill one of their deities, permitted the Persians to capture 
the town almost without the loss of a man. 

19. Psammenitus, enraged at the loss of Peluuum, 
ordered the children of Phanes to be slain in the front of 
his army ; the Persian army, who had witnessed this era* 
elty from a distance, were eager to revenge the cause of ' 
Phanes ; a fierce engagement ensued, and the Egyptians 
were completely defeated. In consequence 6f this yictory 
the whole country submitted to the conqueror, and Psam- 
menitus *, with all his family, became prisoners. 

20. Elated by this victory, CamlD^ses resolved to subdue 



* Psaimnenitus was taken prisoner by Cambyses ; he bore his cal^'- 
imtiet with great equanimity, and even looked on at the execution of 
his children with dry eyes, but soon after seeing an old friend pass by 
in rags, whom he had known in prosperityi he burst into a flood of 
tears. Cambyses, affected by this strange instance of the power of 
friendship, .treated the fallen monarch widi great humanity. Psamme* 
nitus, however, entered into a conspiracy against Cambyses, and having 
been detected was put to death, by being compelled to drink bidl's 
blood. 
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theCarthaginians, the Ethiopians, and the Ammonians. His 
designs on the first of these nations were frustrated by the 
patriotism of the Phoenicians, who refused to sail against 
a city founded by their countrymen, and as they were the 
only subjects of Cambyses who understood the art of na- 
vigation, the Persian monarch was obliged to relinqui^ 
his design. The two other expeditions are the most un- 
fortunate recorded in history. 

21. The army against the Ethiopians was headed by 
Cambyses himself. After they had advanced into the | 
deserts which separate Egypt from Ethiopia, they were 
attacked by drought and famine, and reduced to such 
horrid extremities that they were compelled to have re- 
course to cannibalism : lots were cast, and every tenth 
man was slain to supply food to his comrades. A retreat 
became absolutely necessary, and Cambyses led back the 
shattered remains of his noble army to Egypt. 
. 22. The fate of the Ammonian expedition was still 
more unfortunate. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
situated in an oasis, or fertile spot in the midst of the de- 
sert, like an island in an ocean of sand. 23. As theie 
was no road or track through these sands, and no tree or 
hill which could serve as a mark to direct their course, the 
army was placed at the mercy of the Egyptian guides, 
whose minds were soured by recent defeat, and who felt 
an almost fraternal affection for the Ammoniaus. 24. In 
the midst of the desert the guides deserted the Persians, 
and the whole army were buried beneath the pillars of 
sand which the winds raise in the great desert. This 
catastrophe is described in the following powerful lines 
extracted from Darwin's Botanic Garden : 

Now o'er their heads the whizzing whirlwincU breathe. 
And the live desert pants and heaves beneath, 
Tinged by the crimson sun vast columns rise 
Of eddying sand and war amid the skies ; 
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In red arcades the billowy plain surround. 
And whirling turrets ^talk along the ground. 

• • • • V.ik « « • 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge ; 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge ; 

Wave over wave the driving desert swims, 

Bursts o'er their head, inhumes their struggling limbs. 

Man mounts on man, on camels camels rush, 

Hosts march o'er hosts, and nations nations crush-^ 

Wheeling in air the winged islands fall, 

And one great earthy ocean covers all. 

Then ceas'd the storm — Night bow'd his Ethiop brow - 

To earth, and listened to the groans below ; 

Grim horror shook — awhile the living hill 

Heav'd with convulsive throes, and all was still. 

25. The condact of Cambyses after this misfortune re- 
sembled that of a madman. On his return from the 
Ethiopian expedition he found the Egyptians celebrating 
the festival of Apis with their usual demonstrations of joy. 
Enraged that any exultation should be exhibited at the 
time of his calamity, he slew the sacred ox which the 
Egyptians worshipped under the name of Apis *, and de- 
vastated the temples at Thebes. Soon ^fter, having^ 
dreamed that he was dethroned by his brother Smerdis, 
he had him put to death, and when he found that Meroe, 
who was both his wife and sister, lamented the fate of her 
brother, the monster gave her a kick, which, as she was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, proved fatal. 

* Apis was an ox worshipped by the Egyptians, because they 
believed that in him the divinity of Osiris resided. The animal se- 
lected had a white square spot on his forehead, the figure of an eagle 
upon the back, a knot under the tongue like a beetle ; the hairs 
of his tail were double, and his right side was marked with a whitish 
spot, resembling the crescent of the moon. On the death of the ani* 
raal universal mourning pervaded Egypt until another ox was disco- 
vered with the same marks, and then the most outrageous symptoms of 
joy were manifested. 
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B.C. 26. After haying committed these crimesy he 
S22. prepared to return to Persia. On his road Chrongli 
Persia he was astonished to receive a message annoandn^ 
that Smerdis had usurped the Persian throne ; he sent 
for Prexaspes, whom he had employed to murder his bro- 
ther, and having questioned him obtained sufficient proof 
that the usurper was an impostor. He resolved on hasteo- 
ing to punish this insolence ; but just as he was about to 
mount his horse he was wounded by his own sword in Ae 
thigh, and died in consequence. 

27. The usurper of the Persian throne was the bfodwr 
of Patizethes, one of the Magi, a sect in Persia founded 
by Zoroaster : he greatly resembled Smerdis in persony and 
was powerfully supported by the interest of his brother. 

28. But the retirement in which he lived gave rise to soi- 
picions, and these suspicions became certainty when it wn 
found out, by means of a concubine, that the monaick 
wanted ears, and it was known that Patizethes the yininger 
had been deprived of his ears by Cambyses. A conspiiecj 
to dethrone the usurper was entered into by seven Penin 
noblemen, and a circumstance more strange than any other 
in this strange narrative, precipitated them into actioBt 

29. To confirm the authority of his brother, Patizethes ap- 
plied to Prexaspes, and promised him a large reward if he 
would assert that he had permitted Smerdis to escape when 
sent to put him to death, and declare that Smerdis wti 
now the real possessor of the throne. For this purpose^ 
Prexaspes was produced on a lofty tower, and a moltitode 
assembled to hear his declaration ; great was the disap- 
pointment of the usurper and his friends when Prezaqwi 
declared the whole truth to the assembly, and haTing 
finished his speech threw himself headlong from the tower. 

30. In the midst of the confusion that the death of 
Prexaspes caused, the conspirators attacked the palace. 
The Magi made but a weak resistance, and were soon pat 
to death ; their sec^ '**ed to a cruel persecotioa 
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throughout Persia, and it was enacted that for the future, 
if any of the Magi appeared in public on the anniversary 
of the usurpation, any person might kill them with im« 
punity. 

31. The government of Persia was perfectly despotic ; 
the monarch assumed the title of The Great King, or 
The King of Kings ; the people admitted into his pre* 
sence were compelled to reverence him as a deity, and 
the least inattention to this ceremonial was capitally pu- 
nished. 32. The laws of the country, although their 
immutability has passed into a proverb, were never al- 
lowed to interfere with the inclinations of the sovereign, 
however capricious and improper. When Camb3^ses was 
about to contract an incestuous marriage with his sister^ 
he enquired of the Persian lawyers, '' Whether such a 
marriage were lawful?*' They replied, that, *' There 
was a law in Persia forbidding such an vmon^ but there 
VHU also a law permitting the king to do as he pleased!** 
Similar was the speech addressed by his mother to Ar« 
taxerxes Mnemon, who had fallen in love with his own 
daughter. *' It is you whom Ood has given as the only 
law to the Persians, as the sole rule of what is honourable 
€ind dishonourable, vicious or virtuous,** 33. The ser* 
yihty of the people would be incredible, did not China 
{Mresent examples of a similar nature at the present day« 
Fathers applauded the murders of their children, and 
wretches, writhing beneath the lash, returned thanks to 
their sovereign for holding them in remembrance*. 

* Ptexaspes, at one time, reproached Cambyses for indulg:ing too 
profosely in wiae. The monarch replied, that he would give him a 
proof that intoxicatioa did not deprive him of his faculties. Having 
aent for the son of Prexaspea* he ordered him to stand as a mark at one 
end of the apartment, while he took aim at him with an arrow from 
the odier. The cruel monarch shot the youth through the heart, and* 
taming tp Prezaspes, aaked, ** Was not that , a good shot V* To 
which the wretched fiither, with detestable flattery, replied^ ** ApoU* 
himself could not have taken better aim." 

7 
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34. The natural consequence of such tyranny was, the 
equal demoralization both of princes and people. Sol- 
diers whose only motive is blind obedience, and who aie 
destitute of self-respect, are immeasurably inferior to thov 
who are animated with patriotic feeh'ngs, and who are con- 
scious that, in a battle, they contend for their own proper- 
ties, their own rights, and their own privileges. Hence the 
countless myriads of Persia were defeated by a few hun- 
dreds of Greeks, who readily sacrificed life in defence of 
those rights which alone make life valuable. 

35. Of all the pagan religions, the Persian appears to 
have been the least contaminated with superstition; it 
still continues to be held by the Parsees^ or Ghebir$f who 
are descended from the ancient Persian stock. Tbqr 
believed in the unity of the Deity, worshipping Miikrag, 
or the sun, and fire, as the most lively symbols of the 
divinity. They rejected images, as unworthy of the 
Invisible Being, and detested the Sabian or Chaldctn 
idolatry. .; 

36. It is scarce possible to ascertain the era in which 
Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, instituted the religion of the magi. 
He introduced the belief of two independent principle 
■Oromazes, the author of all good, and Artmanes^ llpe 
origin of all evil. The contest between these, he asserted, 
would last to the end of the world ; then there will be t 
resurrection, and the righteous and the wicked shall meet 
the fate they have deserved. 

37. The Magi appear to have acquired the same power in 
Persia which the priests had in Egypt, by the superiority of 
their knowledge, and the real or pretended purity of their 
lives. They controlled even the princes, and always 
superintended their education. The Greek philosopher 
greatly respected the schools of the magi, and froin them 
Pythagoras is supposed to have borrowed many of his 

doctrines, 

1 
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Questions. 

1. Who was the first King of Media t 

2. Which of his successors was the most remarkable ? 

3. In what war was he engaged ? 

4. How did he subdue the Scythianst 

6. What circumstance prevented an engagement between the Medes 
and Lydiann? 

6. On what conditions was peace made t 

7. Who was the next remarkable Median king ? 
8- In what expedition was Cyrus first engaged? 
9. What was his second war ? 

10. Did he gain any victory ? 

11. How did the war between Croesus and Cyrus terminate ? 
13. By what means was Babylon captured ? 

13. How was this divinely intimated t • 

14. By whom was the hand- writing on the wall interpreted ? 

15. To whom was Cyrus married ? 

16. How did he treat the Jews? 

17* What town of Egypt did Cambyses first besiege? 

18. How was it taken ? 

19. Was Psanmienitus punished for his cruelty ? 

20. Why did Cambyses resign his intention of attacking Carthage ? 

21. What was the fate of his expedition against the Ethiopians ? 

22. Where was the temple of Jupiter Ammon situated ? 

23. Why were the Egyptian guides treacherous ? 
24 What became of the Persian army? 

25. Of what cruelties was Cambyses guilty ? 

26. How did he die ? 

27* Who was the usurper of the Persian throne ? 

28. Why was a conspiracy formed agunst him ? 

29. How did Prexaspes prove the crime of the magian ? 

30. What became of the usurper ? 

31. What form of government was established in Persia ? 

32. Whence does it appear that the king was superior to the laws ? 

33. How does the servility of the people appear ? 

34. What was the consequence of this degradation ? 

35. Describe the Persian reli^on. 

36. What were the doctrines of Zoroaster ? 
37* Whence arose the power of the magi ? 
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CHAPTER V, 

PERSIA CONTINUED. 

Many an age, and many a race, 

Long shall curse thy hated power; 
Endless woes shall Persia trace, 

Endless ills from this harsh hour. 

Carlyle. 

K The usurper being slain, the conspirators assembled to 
deliberate on the disposal of the Persian kingdom. After 
various proposals were discussed, they resolved to continue 
the monarchy, and to elect as sovereign the person whose 
horse should first neigh at their place of rendezvous the 
following morning. By an ingenious artifice of his groom, 
Darius Hystaspes became the successful candidate, and 
was immediately acknowledged king by his confederates. 
2. To secure himself on the throne by conciliating the 
people, who were attached to the line of their ancient 
princesy he united himself in marriage with the two sur- 
viving daughters of Cyrus, whose memory was still re- 
vered. 
B.C. 3. The people of Babylon had taken advantage 
516. of the troubles occasioned by the death of Cam- 
byses, to assert their independence, and treated every mes- 
sage sent by Darius with insulting defiance. The Persian 
monarch resolved to chastise the revolters, and advanced 
with a numerous army to lay siege to Babylon. 4. On 
his approach, the inhabitants having collected all the pro- 
visions possible from the country, slew many of the women 
and children, as unnecessary mouths, and confiding in the 
extent of their resources and the strength of their walls, 
refused all offers of paci^caliotv. I 

5. For twenty montVis Danw* m^viv\»«i%^ ^ >qm^«& 
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siege, and nas on the poiut of resigoing his efforts in des- 
pair, when one of his chief otificers, Zopyrus, presented 
himself before him, mangled and mutilated ; to the anx- 
ious inquiries of the king, Zopyrus replied, that he had in- 
flicted these injuries on himself, in Older that the Babylo- 
nians might the more readily receive him as a deserter. 
He then proceeded to the town, complaining bitterly of 
the cruellies he had sufTered from Darius : his wounds 
gave credit to his words ; his well known military skill 
made him appear a valuable acquisition, and the Baby- 
lonians appointed him one of their chief generals. For 
some time Zopyrus, by the connivance of Darius, continued 
to obtain partial victories over the Persians — when he had 
thus obtained the confidence of the citizens, he betrayed 
the town to Darius. The king expressed his gratitude 
for this ingenious treachery by declaring, that he would 
rather have Zopyrus whole than take twenty Babylons. 

6. Darius soon after engaged in an unfortunate wai 
witli the Scythians : passing over the Bosphorus, he re- 
ceived the submission of the Thracians, and amongst the 
rest of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, afterwards his most 
dreaded opponent. Darius passed over the Danube on a 
bridge of boats, and advanced into ihe heart of Scythia 
almost unopposed. 7. But famine soon began to waste 
his army ; the Scythians, hanging on his flanks, harassed 
his troops by incessant skirmishes, and carefully avoided 
any regular engagement. Miltiades * thought that this 

• Mlltiadei, the ion of Cypjelus was sppointed king of the Thra- 
dan Dotonei in consequence of Ihe tallowing singulBi ciicumatancea. 
The Dolonei being seveiely pressed by the AbstnthiaDB in war, sent (n 
consult the oracle of Delphi ; they were directed to choose as aove- 
reign the first person who should treat them with kindness on theit 
Jouniey homenaids. On their arrival in Athens, Miltiades taking com- 
passion on Ihem as strangen, invited them to his house ; they ac- 
quainted, him with the oracle, ami a eeconi corfititisSum t.«™^ <««»■ 
alter anired from Delphi, he set out tor tViraw. Mwr a. ^«nss«™» 

c a 
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would be a favourable opportunity for restoring the inde^ 
pendence of Thrace, and of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, he therefore proposed that the bridge should be 
broken down, and the army of Darius left to perish. This 
was prevented by Histiaeus, the governor of Miletus, and 
Darius * led back his shattered bands in safety. 
B.C. 8. Histiaeus was brought by Darius to the Per« 
604. fiian court, and Austagoras left as his deputy at 
Miletus ; both soon became dissatisfied with the Persian 
government, and excited the Greek colonies in Asia to le* 
volt. The history of Persia becomes now for a time iden- 
tified with that of Greece, and may be found in the 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Pinnock's Grecian history. 
B.C. 9. Xerxes did not long survive his calamities in 
470. Greece, having been murdered by his uncle Arta- 
bsmes* His eldest son and successor shared the same 
fate ; but - their assassinations were avenged by Artax-. 
erxes Macrocheir f , who put the murderers of his father 
and brother to a cruel death |. The reign of Artaxerxes, 

reign he left the throne to his maternal half-brother, Stesagoras. He 
too died without issue, and bis nephew, the great Miltiades, obtained 
the crown. The advance of the army of Darius compelled him to 
tetum to his native city, where he was received with all possible le- 
ipect, and appointed general of the Athenian forces, whom he led to 
victory on the memorable field of Marathon. Many authors, and 
among the rest Cornelius Nepos, have confounded Miltiades the First 
with the hero of Marathon ; but Herodotus who was almost cotem- 
porary with the latter, speaks of them as distinct persons. 

* The Scythians sent a messenger to Darius, who, without speaking 
a word, laid at the monarch's feet a bird, a mouse, a frog, and a bundle 
of arrows. While all were astonished at the strange present, Gobryas 
interpreted the meaning of the symbols ; he declared that they meant, 
'* unless the Persians could fly like the bird, swim like the frog, or 
burrow like the mouse, they should certainly fall victims to the Scy- 
thian arrows." 
f Macrocheir signifies having a long hand: he was so named be- 
e$use he had one arm longer than the olCatt, 
X The puaishmeat o( Mithridates, vi\\o vras eii^a%^^V(x>do^\sw\n^«t^ 
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who is called in Scripture Ahasuerus, was long and pros- 
perous. He subdued a revolt of the Egyptians, sent Ezra 
and Nehemiah to rebuild Jerusalem, and made peace with 
Athens. 

10. Xerxes II. the next sovereign, was murdered by his 
brother Sogdianus, a cruel tyrant. The Persians, unable 
to bear his cruelties, revolted, and placed on the throne 
Ochus, the illegitimate son of Artaxerxes. This monarch, 
at his accession, took the name of Darius Nothus *, and 
prepared to subdue the revolted provinces of Persia. 11. 
The valour of his younger son Gyrus greatly contributed 
to his success, and Darius, after the subjugation of B.C. 
Egypt, gave his son as a reward almost indepen* 407. 
dent authority over the provinces in Asia Minor. 

12. Artaxerxes Mnemonf ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, but was immediately exposed to the 
attacks of his brother Cyrus. Having detected a plot 
against his life, Artaxerxes would have punished his un* 
natural brother, but for the interference of their mother, 
Parysatis, whose favourite Cyrus had always been. Cyrus 
was ungrateful to his generous brother — he resolved b.C. 
to make another effort to obtain the throne, and 401. 
obtained the assistance of a large body of Greeks, under 
Clearchus. The history of this war, commonly called 
*^ the expedition of the ten thousand," will be found in 
Pinnock's Greece, chap. x. sect. 2, &c. 

is a terrible instance of the refinements of cruelty pracdsed in the east. 
His punishment was called that of the Trough. The victim wai 
placed in a wooden trough, shaped like a coffin ; a similar one was 
placed over him, and an aperture left for the head. In this situation he 
was strongly secured, and food given him at stated intervals, his head 
was nibbed with honey to attract flies to annoy him, while the confine- 
ment of his person generated worms and putrefaction, thus producing 
death by lingering tortures. Mithridates lived fifteen days in these 
agonies. 

* He was named Nothus, because he was a iA.tan\ «oti. 
/ He obtained this deognation from the stten^ qIYaa \fi«a3Asr|. 

C 3 
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13. The court of Artaxerxes was disgraced by scenes of 
the most complicated murders and adulteries. Among 
these the cruelties practised by his mother, Parysatis, are 
the most conspicuous. Cyrus had been her favourite son, 
and she persecuted with great cruelty every one who had 
assisted in his downfal ; at length, harmg procured Uie 
murder of Queen Statira, Artaxerxes shook off her influ- 
ence, and banished her from his court. 
B.C. 14. The Greeks in Asia were afraid that Arts^ 
394. xerxes would revenge on them the disgrace his 
armies had suffered from the ten thousand ; they applied 
to the Spartans for aid, and Agesilaus was sent to thei# 
aid, with a powerful army. 15. The victorious career of 
Agesilaus threatened the total subversion of the Persian 
power ; but Artaxerxes, by a liberal distribution of money 
in Greece, excited such a powerful combination against 
Sparta, that they were obliged to recal Agesilaus to the 
defence of his own country. 

16. The remainder of the reign of Artaxerxes was sin- 
gularly unfortunate ; Egypt broke out into open rebellion, 
Cyprus established its independence, and several other 
provinces shewed symptoms of revolt. His domestic cala- 
mities were still more afflicting ; he was obliged to punish 
with death his eldest son Darius, who had conspired 
against him. His son Ochus, to make room for his suc- 
cession to the throne, procured the assassination of his 
brothers^ and Artaxerxes, overcome by such a complication 
of miseries, died of a broken heart. 
B.C. 17. Artaxerxes-Ochus succeeded his father, and 
360. to secure himself on the throne, put to death eighty 
of the royal family. 18. Artabazus attempted to take 
advantage of the unpopularity which these crimes brought 
on the monarch, and aided by the Athenians and Thebans 
attempted to procure the Persian throne ; but Ochus was 
as conspicuous for his abilities as ^oi \iv& etYm^-^, ^vA v^^tl 
compelled Artabazus to take xeiu^ va. 0\we^. OOcw^sa 
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subdued the Phoenician rebels, and totally destroyed their 
capital city Sidon. He then marched through Syria into 
Egypt, and re-united that kingdom with the Persian em- 
pire. 19. His cruelties were, however, not compensated 
by his victories, and he was at leng^ ^poisoned by his 
favourite eunuch Bagoas, who placed Arses, the youngest 
son of Ochus, on the throne. 

20. Arses, after a short reign of three years, was B.C. 
murdered by Bagoas; the treacherous eunuch 337. 
then gave the crown of Persia to Darius-Codomannus, 
who was descended from Darius- Nothus. Bagoas sup- 
posed that by raising to the throne one of so remote a 
branch of the royal family as Darius, he should be able to 
retain the whole authority of the kingdom in his own 
hands. 21. The expectations of Bagoas were disap- 
pointed ; Darius soon asserted his independence, and Ba- 
goas prepared to remove him by poison. The treachery 
was discovered, and Darius compelled Bagoas to drink the 
fatal draught himself. But the termination of the Persian 
empire was now at hand. In the early part of this mo- 
narch's reign Alexander the Great invaded Asia, B.C. 
and established the empire of Macedon on the 334. 
ruins of Persia. — See Pinnock's Greece, chap. xiv. 



Questions. 

1. How was the new sovereign of Persia elected t 

2. By what means did he endeavour to conciliate his subjects ? 

3. What city rebelled against him ? 

4. How did they endeavour to secure themselves ? 
&. By what means'was Babylon taken ? 

6. In what war did Darius next engage ? 

7* To what dangers was he exposed ? 

a Why did Histiaeus rebel? 

9. What became of Xerxes after his return from Greece ? 

10. What was the character of the second Xerxes t 

11. By whose valour was Darius Nothus aa&\«Vfid.*l 

J2. WbMt led to the expedition of the ten XhoAisaxi^l 

c 4 
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13. By what crimes was the court of Artazerxes disgnu:ed ? 

14. Why did Agesilaus invade Asia 7 

15. Why was he recalled ? 

16. What misfortunes embittered the close of Artazerxet* life ? - 

17. By whom was he succeeded 7 

18. What triumphs did Artaxerxes Ochns obtain? 

' 19. What became of him 7 ^ ' • ■ 

20. Why did Bagoas place Darius Codomannus on the throne t 

21. Were his expectations answered 7 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FABULOUS AND HEROIC AGES OF 

GREECE. 

THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 

There old Argo's pirate crew, i 

Clustered on the veWet plain » 
There they fought, and thepce they flew. 

Red with slaughter to the main. 

Carltis. 

1. The records of the earlier periods of Grecian history 
are more copious than authentic ; the confessedly fabu- 
lous narratives of the poets are almost equalled in invention 
by the inconsistent and marvellous accounts of the histo- 
rians, who, like the map engravers of more modem times, 
thought that they had a right to fill up blanks at their 
pleasure, and supply the deficiencies of knowledge by the 
exercise of fancy. Under these circumstances it might 
appear, at the first view, that an inquiry into the history of 
this period would be equally deficient in interest atid uti- 
lity ; but the constant allusions made to some remarkable 
events in this early period by all the classic writers, the dif- 
ficulty of appreciating the beauties of the Grecian poets, 
without some knowledge of the evewla which they con- 
stantJy ipeak of, as matters o£ uolou^V^>^sA^^\\^\.^^v 
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is thrown on the state of society at a period which the 
poema of Homer have invested nitli an eternal interest, 
sufficiently prove that such an inquiry will well repay the 
labour that it may require- 2, The traditions of the 
Greeks agree with the records of sacred history in repre- 
senting the countries, afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an earlier 
period than any other portion of the western world. 3. 
Two great tribes, the Pelasgiand the Hellenes, are record- 
ed as the most numerous and powerful of the wandering 
hordes who possessed the country. The Hellenes derived 
their name from Heilen, the son of Deucalion, whom they 
deemed the founder of their race. They were subse- 
quently divided into the lonians, jEolians, and Dorians, 
respectively named from Ion, ^olus, and Dorus, de- 
scendants of Heilen. 4. Of these the lonians inhabited 
Attica ; the Dorians took possession of a mountainous dis- 
trict called Doris, and the iEolians peopled the western 
and midland divisions of the Peloponnesus. 5. All the 
Hellenic tribes were remarkable for their attachment to 
the establish men ts which had been preferred by the wis- 
dom or caprice of their respective ancestors, a circum- 
stance which distinguishes them from the Pelasgic tribes, 
who, after long persevering in a wandering unsettled life, 
either united themselves to Italy and Thrace, or melted 
away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. 

6. From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the fourteenth century before Christ, an inundation of 
Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Phrygians overflowed the 
Hellenic coasts. 7. The principal colonies were con- 
ducted by Cecrops • and Danausf, Egyptians, who re- 

• C«n)p< wBi a n»tive of SbSj : on his arrival in Attim he msrrTed 
ilie diugbier o( Actieiu, king of ttiat counlry, and Tuunded Ihc rity of 
Athens. By him ibe cuidvatioQ of the oiiTB, which was ufterwatds such. 
» lourre of Athenian wealth, wos introduoei. 
f Danaus landed in Argos, accompamei M ^''» ^^ ^"^'^'' ' ^* 

c 5 
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spectively settled m Athens and Argos, Cadmus *, a Pbos- 
nician^ who founded Thebes in BoeotSa, and PelcqWy^ a 
Phrygian, whose deseendants intermarrying with those of 
Danaus, King of Argos, and Tyndareus, King^ of Spaita, 
acquired the entire dominion of the Pel^xmnesusw Si 
The natives of Egypt and the East were acquainted witii 
many improvements unknown to the Hdknte tribes* 
They introduced the knowledge of the PHoeniciazi a]{dni» 
bet, improved the practice of agriculture^ mnltij^ied the 
rites of religion, and discovered to the Greeks several uses 
of metals ; but on the other hand they gradually adopted in 
their turn the Grecian language, and generally confomicd 
to the Grecian customs and institutions. 

9* The progress of civilization was, however, impeded 
by several circumstances; the surfiace of Greece is nam 



took advantage of the unpopularity of Gelanor, the Argive monarcb, to 
seize on the throne, and soon established a powerful kingdom in the 
Peloponnesus :, fifty nephew* of Danaus, the sons of bis brother iEgyp- 
tBB, came to Greece, hoping to participate in their uncle's good fortune. 
Terrified at their number, Danaus resolved to remove them all by 
treachery ; he married them to his daughters, enjoining each bride to 
slay her husband on the wedding-night Hypermnestra alone dSb- 
obeyed the cruel edict, and spared the life of her husband Lynceus. 
Hypermnestra was brought to a public trial for disobedience, but was 
acquitted. Danaus afterwards became reconciled to Lynceus, and 
nominated him successor to the crown. The daughters o£ Danaus are 
fiibled by the poets to have been punished in hell, by being compelled to 
pour water incessantly into a perforated tub. 

* Cadmus was the son of Agenor, King of Phoenicia ; he was sent by 
his father in quest of Europe, whom Jupiter had carried off: on his 
arrival in Boeotia, his attendants were devoured by a monstrous dragon 
that infested the country. Cadmus slew the dragon, and by the direc- 
tion of an oracle sowed its teeth in the ground. Armed men sprung up 
from the plain where the teeth had been sown : Cadmus threw a stime 
into the midst 6f them, and they immediately began a ferocious and 
destructive contest Four of these extraordinary combatants alone sur- 
vived the engagement, and by iheit a\d. Ca^mub v<^ «u^\^^\& WuA 
the kingdom of Thebes* 
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indented by creeks and rivers^ and more roughened by 
.mountains and promontories, than any other part of £u* 
rope; in consequence of these natural divisions, several 
small distinct communities were formed, whose mutual 
jealousies caused innumerable wars. The coasts of Greece 
were temptingly exposed to the Phoenicians, Carians, and 
islanders of the ^gean, who made the art of navigation 
subservient to piracy rather than commerce ; and ' the 
Thracians, the Amazons, and other barbarous hordes from 
the north made frequent incursions into the exposed Hel^ 
lenic provinces. 10. The celebrated Amphictyonic les^ue 
was fortned to resist these incursions, and it so far sue* 
ceeded that the progress of the Thracians was completely 
checked. 11. Like Europe in the middle ages, Greece 
at this period was infested by bands of robbers, who deemed 
plunder an honourable profession, and some of whom ex- - 
ercised the most atrocious cruelties on the hapless pas^ 
sengers. 12. As there was no paramount authority to 
control these banditti, their excesses became intolerable, 
and a species of knight-errantry was established, which in 
its most prominent features resembled that which, at a pe* 
riod long subsequent, was from simitar causes prevalent in 
WesternEurope. The adventurers who acquired most fame by 
their successes in extirpating the freebooters were Perseus *, 

* Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danae ; his grand&ther Acrisius 
having been informed by an oracle that he should be murdered by his 
grandson, shut up Danae in a brazen tower, to prerent any probability 
of her having children. His precautions were ineffectual, Jupiter ob- 
tained admission in the shape of a shower of gold, and Perseus was the 
fruit of their intercourse. Acrisius ordered Danae and her child to be 
exposed at sea in an open boat, they were wafted to Seriphus and hos- 
pitably entertained there by Polydectes, king of that country. When 
Perseus grew up, Polydectes, jealous of his fame, sent him to destroy 
Medusa, the only one of the Gorgons that was mortal. As the aspect 
of Medusa turned every person who looked at her into stone, Perseus 
would have been destroyed, had he not beet\ ^xoN\^«dLm^ ^ \s^Tt^x«.^ 
shield, which enabled lilm to accomplish Oae dea;j«a.Xft \a^% "^xwxv'^x^ 
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Hercules, Bellerophon *, Theseus f, and the DtocAottTM^ 
Castor t, and Pollux. 

13. The most celebrated events in this period of unctr* 

blood of Medusa sprung the serpents which have since denwtatedthe 
Libyan deserts, and the winged horse Pegasus. He liberated Audio* 
meda from a sea monster on his retuni, and married her. When he 
arrived at Seriphus, he found his mother suffering from the penecutioDS 
of Polydectes ; he turned Polydectes into stone with the Gorgon*8 head 
and placed Dietys on the throne. Shortly after he proceeded to liSs nathe 
eoantry> and there accidentally killed Acrisius. This unfortunate utir^ 
der greatly depressed the spirits of Perseus, and was hu principal v&^ta^ 
€x transferring the seat of government from Argos to Mycenae* 

* Bellerophon lived about 50 years before the Trojan war : being 
obliged to qmt his native country, he came to the court of Praetus king 
of Argos. Stenobaea, the Argive queen, fell in love vdth the handibme 
stranger, but could not prevail on him to violate the duties of hospitality. 
Enraged at the neglect of her charms, she accused him to PhBtus of an 
attempt on her honour. The credulous monarch lent a ready ear to the 
tale, and sent Bellerophon to his father-in-law with a letter ordering the 
bearer to be put to death. The king of Lycia, on the receipt of diese 
letters, sent Bellerophon to destroy the Chimsera, a monster with the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. Having 
overcome this and several other dangers, the Lycian king became iSMft* 
vinced of BeUerophon's innocence, gave him his daughter in marriaf^ 
and appointed him his successor to the crown. 

f See the lives of Hercules and Theseus. They are of so much im- 
portance that they are given at full length in the next chapter. 

X Castor and Pollux were the twin sons of Jupiter and Leda. The 
poets relate a very extraordinary story of the manner of their birth. 
They say that Jupiter changed himself into a swan to enjoy Leda't 
society, and that in consequence of the connexion she was delivered of 
I wo eggs, from one of which came Pollux and Helen, the ofl&pring of 
Jupiter, and from the other, Castor and Clytemnestra, the children of 
Zyndarus. When they grew up they joined Jason in the Argonautie 
expedition. After their return, they conferred so many benefits oik the 
Greeks, that they were universally denominated avaxtc benefactors, 
they were also called AiocKtspoif or sons of Jupiter. Castor refused im- 
mortality unless allowed to share it with his brother, and Jupiter re- 
warded this fraternal affection by making the two brothers constellations 
in heaven, under the name of Gemini, which never appear together* but 
rise and set alternately. 
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taitt history are tlie Argonautic expedition, thetwo Theban 
wars, the siege of Troy, the return of the HeraclidEE, and 
the migration of the Ionian and JEoiian colonies to Asia 
Minor. 

as the realdeaign of the Argonautic B.C. 

is not easy to discover, this much '263. 

in, that the Argonants fought, conquered, 

; they settled a colony on the shores of the 
Euxine sea, and brought home to Greece the daughter of 
the king of Colchis. A slight sketch of the account given 
by the poets will sufBceintheabsence of authentic history. 
15. jEson, a Thessalian prince, being dethroned by his 
half-brother Pelias, fled into a remote part of the counlry, 
and devoted himself to the education of his son Jason, 
in which task he was assisted by Chiron (he centaur. 
When Jason grew up he returned to his native city lolchos, 
and demanded the resignation of the usurper. 16. Pelias, 
unwilling to yield and afraid to refuse, promised that he 
would give up the crown if Jason would avenge the mur- 
der of his relative Phryxus, who had been barbarously 
murdered by the king of Colchis. Jason, young and am- 
bitious, eagerly embraced the proposal, and published the 
news of his intended expedition in every part of Greece. 
17. The standard of enterprise and glory was speedily sur- 
rounded by the flower of the Grecian youth, Hercules, 
Theseus, the fathers of the heroes who fought before Troy, 
the poet Orpheus, the physician ^sculapius, and the Dios- 
kouroi, were speedily numbered among the adventurers. 
Even the softer sex felt the influence of the zeal that Jason's 
proposal inspired, and Atalanta disguised herself in male 
attire to accompany the expedition. IS. The ship Argo 
was built at Pagasas, a sea-port ia Thessaly, she was the 
largest vessel that had hitherto appeared in these seas, 
mounting fifty oars. A beam in her prow, that had been 
cut in the woods of Dodoaa, had the power of giving 
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oracles, and accocding to its diiection the ArgonantB pm- 
ceeded. 

19. They first sailed to Lenmos, where the women^ 
haying lately murdered their husbands, received the visiton 
so kindly that they remained there two years : thence they 
sailed to Samothrace, where they offered sacrifices to the 
gods, and then sailed on to Troas. 20. In Troas Jason 
killed Cyzicus in an unfortunate scuffle that had originated 
in mistake, and endeavoured to atone for his guilt by a 
magnificent funeral. As they proceeded on their voyagci 
several curious circumstances occurred on their, occasional 
landings, especially the deliverance of Hesione * from a 
sea-rbonster by Hercules, the slaughter of Amycus in a 
boxing match with Pollux, the deliveiance of Phineus f 
fipm the persecution of the harpies, and the death of thek 
pilot Tiphys, at the court of Lycus in the Propontis {• 

* The poets relate that Laomedon, the father of Hesione, had em- 
ployed Neptune and Apollo to build the walls of Troy, but had subse- 
quently refused them payment Irritated at this, Neptune sent a sea- 
monster to ravage the Trqjan territories, who could only be appeased by 
the annual sacrifice of a marriageable virgin. Hesione was the destined 
victim when the Argonauts arrived. Hercules offered to deliver her, 
provided he should receive as a reward six beautiful horses. The hero 
performed the task, but Laomedon refused payment. Hercules, incensed 
at this violation of compact, attacked and captured Troy, slew Laome- 
don and all his sons except Podarces, whom he held to ransom. (From 
the drcumstance of being compelled to purchase his liberty, Podaraes 
subsequently was called Priam, from Trpta/iai, to purcJtase.^ Hesione 
was taken away and given in marriage to Telamon, the father of Ajax. 

f Pliineus, at the instigation of his wife Idsa, had punished his chil- 
dren by a former wife unjustly with blindness ; for this crime he was 
deprived of sight by the gods, and the harpies were sent to keep hun in 
continual alarm, and spoil the meats served up at the royal table. C^alais 
and Zethes, the winged sons of Boreas, who were among the Argonauts, 
liberated him from this plague, and chased the monsters as far as the 
Strophades. — See Pinnock's Classical Geography. 

X After leaving the Propontis they had to encounter the danger of the 
Cyanean rocks. The poets represent these islands as dashing agunst 
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21. On their arrival at Colchis^ the attainment of the 
golden fleece seemed to be attended with diifficulties almost 
insuperable. Jason was required to tame two bulls, having 
brazen feet and horns, and vomiting forth fire ; he was re- 
quired also to yoke them to an adamantine plough, and turn 
up the soil of two acres of ground that had never before been 
cultivated*. After this he was to slay a dragon, from whose 
body an armed band of warriors, ready for the fight, would 
spring up and attempt his life ; finally he was to kill an 
ever*watchful dragon, that guarded die tree on which the 
golden fleece was hung. 22. Medea, daughter of the king 
of Colohis, had> fallen in love with the handsome Greek, 
and, possessing an unparalleled knowledge of magic, she 
enabled Jason to perform all these hard conditions, after he 
had promised her his hand in marriage. 

23. Medea fled with Jason when he set out on his 
return, and murdered her brother Absyrtus, who had been 
sent in pursuit of her. How the Argonauts returned is 
not known ; thef poets feign that they sailed up the Palus 
MoBotis, (sea of Azov,) arrived in the Satumian ocean, 
(North Sea,) and, coasting round the north and west of 
Europe, entered the Mediterranean Sea through the pillars 
of Hercules, {Straits of Gibraltar^) a course obviously 
impossible. 

24. The return of the Argonauts to Thessaly was wel- 
corned with universal festivity, and Medea restored ^som 
to youth, that he 'might the better enjoy the entertainments 
by which his son's return was celebrated. The daughters 
of Pelias, wishing to obtain the same favour for their 
father, applied to Medea, who cruelly persuaded them to 
murder him as a preparatory step to the proposed renova- 

each other, and destroying any vessels that passed between them, whence 
they call them Symplegades (from ffv/tw\ri<T<Tia, to dash together) or 
Planetae (from irXavut, to wander.) This fiction is designed to express 
more forcibly the dangers of the navigation between these islands. 
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tion/and then exultingly told them, that the injuries ofieied 
by Pelias to Jason and his family, were amply revenged. 

25. This inhuman act of treachery quite disgusted the 
Thessalians, who immediately banished both Medea and 
Jason. They fled to Corinth, and for ten years lived there 
in harmony and tranquillity. At length, Jason falling in 
love with Glaude, daughter of the king of Corinth, divorced 
Medea ; she, in revenge, murdered the children that she 
had by Jason before their father's eyes, and then fled in 
her magic chariot to the court of iBgeus, king of Athens. 

26. Medea for some time cohabited with iBgeus, bit 
having endeavoured to procure the murder of his soq 
Theseus, she finally returned to Colchis, and became 
reconciled to her family. 27. Jason, whose intellects had 
received a shock from witnessing the murder of his chil« 
dren, wandered about unsettled and melancholy, until at 
length, as he was reposing by the side of the ship Argo, 
which was preserved at Corinth, a beam of the vessel foil- 
ing on his head, ended his woes and his life together. 

28. Notwithstanding the many romantic fictions that j 
disfigure the story of the Argonauts, their undertaking 
appears to have been attended with a considerable and a 
happy effect on the manners and character of the Greeks. 
From the era of this celebrated expedition, we may dis- i 
cover not only a more daring and more enlarged spirit of | 
enterprize, but a more decisive and rapid progress towards 
civilization and humanity. The chiefs who had hitherto 
been the isolated leaders of barbarous hordes, and owed 
their pre-eminence principally to their physical strength 
and ferocious courage, when combined in a joint expedi- 
tion, practically learned the value of the political virtues, 
and found that to retain their superiority, it was necessary 
to brighten the lustre of martial spirit by the more valuable 
virtues of justice and humanity. 
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Questions. 

1 . Why is the early history of Greece difficult to lATeatigate t 

2. What were the first parts of Greece that were inhabited t 

3. How many great tribes settled there ? 

4. How were the Hellenic families divided? 

5. What great difference was there between the Hellenes and the 

Pelasg! ! 
6L Whence did colonies come to Greece ? 
7* Who were their leaders ? 
.$. What improvements did they introduce f 
9. How was the progress of civilization impeded t 

10. Why was the Amphitryonic council instituted ? 

11. How was Greece disturbed at this time? 

12. By whom were the robbers subdued ? 

13. What are the most celebrated events in the heroic ages ? 
14* What is certain respecting the Argonauts? 

15. Had Pelias any reason to fear Jason ? 

1^. Under what pretence was the Argonautic expedition proposed ? 

17* Who joined in the expedition? 

18. What is remarkable of the ship Argo ? 

]&• Whither did the Argonauts first proceed? 

20. Did any remarlcable events occur in the voyage ? 

21- What difficulties impeded their success ? 

22. How were they overcome ? 

2SI. By whom were the Argonauts accompanied on their return? 

24. What took place in Thessaly after Jason came back ? 

25. Whither did Jason and Medea retire? 

26. How did Medea revenge herself on Jason? 
27* What became of Jason ? 

28. Did any beneficial consequences result firom this expedition ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LIVES OF HERCULES AND THESEUS. 

These, as you see, ride foremost in the field, 
As they the foremost rank of honour held. 
And all in deeds of chivahry excell'd : 
Their temples crown'd with leaves that still renew ; 
For deathless laurel is the victor's due.— 'Dryden. 

The name of Hercules appears to have been applied to 

7 
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several heroes of antiquitiy ; the most remarkable of 
these, and indeed the one to whom the poets have at- 
tributed the actions of all the others, was bom at Thebei 
His history being almost totally derived from the poett, 
is of course for the most part fabulous ; still some know- 
ledge of the fiction is necessary to an understanding of 
the numerous allusions made to his life and actions by the 
poets. 

Alcmena, his mother, the grand-dau^ter of Perseuf, 
was given in marriage to Amphitryon, a Theban prince, 
who was at the same time nominated successor to theAf- 
give throne. After having lived a few months at Mycens, 
then the capital of Argolis, Amphitryon, by an unfortunate 
accident, killed his father-in-law, and was in consequence 
expelled from Mycenee by Sthenelus, the father of Eury^" 
theus. Amphitryon retired to Thebes^ where the beau^ 
of Alcmena attracted the notice and engaged the afifectioBS ; 
of Jupiter. Taking advantage of Amphitryon's absence^ i 
Jupiter assumed his shape, and visited Alcmena. Neailj ■ 
at the same time, Alcmena was delivered of Hercules, her 
son by Jupiter, and Iphiclus the offspring of Amphitryon. 
At a council of the gods, Jupiter declaied that on that 
day a hero should be born, who should rule over all the 
heroes of the time. Juno, unwilling that such hononr 
should be given to the son of her rival Alcmena, hastily 
left the council, and summoning to her aid Ilithyia, the 
goddess who presided over child-births, hurried Eurys- 
theus, the son of Sthenelus, into the world two months 
before his time, and delayed the birth of Hercules to the 
following day. Jupiter was greatly enraged at this arti- 
fice, but having confirmed his previous declaration by an 
oath, the evil was irremediable. He, however, so far 
modified his promise, as to declare that Hercules should 
be free, after the performance of twelve specified labours. 
The anger of Juno was not ^e\. ^^^&"aL9»^^ \ ^^ ^^\\1 two 
serpents to destroy the infant Vieto \xi\i\a ct^^^^. ^^^t^\)\s^% 
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k strangled them both ; and when the shrieks of his brother 
s Iphiclus had summoned the domestics, they found the 
I monsters lying dead on the Boor, and Hercules smiUng at 
t bis success. As the bero grew up, his youth fulfilled the 
i expectations that had been raised by his early prowess. 
I He slew a monstrous lion which devastated the flocks of 
> his step-father Amphitryon on Mount Cithseron ; and he 
delivered his country from the annual tribute of one bun- 
t dred oxen, which the Thebans were compelled to pay to 
[ Ei^inus, king of Orchomenus. Creon, king of Thebes, 
I rewarded these services by giving him his daughter in mar- 
' riage. The issue of this marriage was unfortunate, for Her- 
cules, in a fit of insanity, killed Megara and her children. 

This fit of insanity is said to have been caused by the 
summons he received from Euryslheus to come to Argolis, 
and commence the performance of his appointed labours. 
Having recovered from the delirium, he consulted the Del- 
phic oracle, and in obedience to the precept of the god, 
presented himself before Eurystbeus. 

The first labour of Hercules was to kill the Nemean 
lion which devastated the country between the towns 
Nemcea and Mycense, in Argolis. The enormous size of 
the monster, and his invulnerable skin, made the execution 
of his task very difficult. Hercules at length compelled 
the beast to take refuge in a cave at the side of the moun- 
tain, and having secured the entrance, threw himself on 
the monster and strangled him, Hercules clothed himself 
in the spoils of the animal, and returned to Mycente, where 
Eurystheus was so terrified at the exploit, that be prohibited 
Hercules from entering the gates of the city, whenever he 
should return from his future labours, and had a brazen 
vessel constructed, into which he might retire at the 
approach of the hero. 

The second labour of Hercules was the destruction of 
the hundred-headed Hydra, in the matsWs o^ Vferoa., k* 
fast 09 be cut off one head of this monalfti, \"«o ^ijtaolvsA 
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lip in its place ; but Hercules having employed his frieid 
lolaus to sear every head with a red hot iron, finallj 
destroyed it. 

Eurvstheus ordered Hercules, as a third task, to briiff 
into his presence, alive, the Erimanthean boar that de- 
vastated the Arcadian mountains. On the arrival of HO' 
cules in Arcadia, he was hospitably entertained by Pholm; 
the Centaur ; but Pholus refused to give him wine, alleg- 
ing that the cask in his possession belonged to the Cen- 
taurs in general. Hercules unscrupulously broke tin 
cask ; the Centaurs assembled to punish him ; a batik 
ensued, and Hercules almost extirpated the nation. Pho- 
lus, who survived this engagement, afterwards wounded 
himself with one of the arrows which Hercules had poi* 
Soned by dipping in the blood of the hydra, and died is 
consequence. Hercules honourably interred his host, asd 
called one of the Arcadian mountains Pholoe, after bii 
name^ Proceeding thence to the object of his search, he 
overtook the Erimanthian boar by following its tracks in 
the snow, and brought it alive to Mycenee. Eurystheus 
was so terrified at the sight of the boar, that he did not 
quit his brazen receptacle for several days. 

In his fourth labour Hercules chased and caught a stag 
of incredible swiftness, in the woods of CSnoe. His fifth 
was to drive away the birds that infested the lake Stym* 
phalis ; and in his sixth he cleansed the stables of Augeas, 
by turning the course of the river Peneus through them. 
His seventh labour was to bring alive into the Peloponnesus 
an enormous bull that devastated the island of Crete* 

After this labour he, for a time, forsook the service of 
Eurystheus. The Olympic games which had been insti- 
tuted by the Ideei Dactyli about two centuries before, were 
B.C. iiow revived by Hercules, and he obtained the first 
1222. pri2e in every species of contest. In consequence 
of this, each of the gods made Vivm «k. Yte^^V^^^ ^\\ich the 
most remarkable was the brazeu c\\x>a ^\Ne\i\vvai>a^N\\Qas3L, 
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I Soon after, the war between the gods and Titans took 
I place ; Hercules assisted the former, and greatly contri- 
buted to their victory. As a reward for his services, he 
[ was ranked among the Olympic deities. 
, The eighth labour of Hercnies was to obtain the horses 
, of the Thracian Diomede, whose barbarous owner fed them 
I on human flesh. He slew Diomede, and gave him to 
, be devoured by his own horses, after which he brought 
, tltem to Eurystheus. About this time he joined in the 
, Argonautic expedition, but does not appear to have per- 
I severed to its conclusion. 

In his ninth labour Hercules was ordered to procure the 
girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons. The Ama- 
zons were a nation of women who inhabited the shores of 
the Caspian sea ; that such an extraordinary community 
did really exist appears pretty certain, though it is not 
easy to conceive how such a society could be fomied and 
continued; Hercules conquered the Amazons, made the 
queen a captive, deprived her of the girdle, and gave her 
in marriage to his friend and companion Theseus. 

Eurystheus commanded Hercules as a tenth labour to 
bring him the oxen of the triple-headed Geryon from 
Spain. On his journey thither, Hercules killed the 
Egyptian tyrant Busiria, and the boasting African wrestler 
Antteus ; he also founded a city in Africa, and set up 
two pillars at the Fretum Gaditarum, to mark the boun- 
dariea of his progress westwards. Having slain Geryon 
he drove the oxen over the Pyrenees, into France, where 
he founJed the cityAlesia; and thence to Italy, where 
he slew the giant Cacus, who had basely attempted to steal 
some of the oxen. Passing thence into Sicily he over- 
came and slew the tyrant Eryx, and restored civiliza- 
tion, which the cruelties of Eryx had banished from the 
island. 

His eleventh labour was to obtain the ^oXieu ?i.'^i^% tA 
the HeaperideB. As Hercules was ignoiant q^ fcaivvw.- 
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tioQ of these celebrated gardens, he applied forinfotmatioi 
to NereuSy by whom he was referred to Prometheus. ?» 
metheus, for having frequently deceived Jupiter, is saidte 
have been chained to Mount Caucasus, with a vulture pa* 
petually feeding on his liver. Hercules shot the vultue^ 
liberated Prometheus, and received in turn such direction 
as enabled him to bring the enterprize to a succeoafnl cos- 
elusion. 

The last and greatest labour of Hercules was to hringip 
the dog Cerberus from the infernal regions. He is said to 
have descended into hell through a cave in Mount TflBiii- 
rusy and to have obtained from Pluto not only the dog as 
a present, but also the liberation of his two fiiends. Thews 
and Perethous. 

After the termination of his labours, Heroules fell ii 
love with lole, the daughter of £urytu8, king of CBchalia; ' 
her father refused to consent to their marriage, and Her- ' 
cules, in a fit of insanity, slew Iphitus, the only brother of • 
lole that favoured his suit. As an expiation for this 
murder he was compelled to become the slave of Omphale, . 
queen of Lydia ; he won her affections and had three chil- 
dren by her during his servitude. 

On his return to Greece he made ^tolia the place of ■ 
his residence in consequence of the civil wars that devas- - 
tated the Peloponnesus. Here he became attached to De- 
janira, and overcame all the rivals who contested the ^ 
possession of her hand. Shortly after his marriage with 
Dejanira an accidental homicide compelled him to quit 
iEtolia, and seek refuge at the court of Ceyx, king of 
Trachinia, a small district in Tbessaly. On his jouroej 
thither he slew Nessus, the centaur, for offering an insult 
to Dejanira. The centaur, when dying, gave Dejanira a 
poisoned tunic, by which he assured her that she ought at 
any time recal the wandering affections of her husband. 

HerculeSf after a long lesidexie^ m Tt^j;iVsi\i\2^ ^coiarived 
to make war on Eurjius foi Yia.N\n^ ioiroi^^'j 'K^^asHd^>aiL. 
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possession of lole. The Oicliaiiao king was conquered 
aud slain, lole became llie captive of her former lover, 
and found that he was still as much attached to her as 
ever. When the news of these events reached Dejanira, 
she resolved to try the virtue of the centaur's gift. Her- 
cules received the fatal garment as he was about to per- 
form a solemn sacrifice ; the tunic was no sooner put on 
than torturing paina racked his frame, and a secret fire 
consumed his bones. A funeral pile was, by his com- 
niands, immediately prepared, which he ascended with as 
unchanged countenance, a torch was applied to the pyre, 
and when the mortal parts of Hercules were consumed, 
liis father received the hero up into heaven. 



Theseus was the son of TEgeus, king of Attica, ^geus 
was anxious to have a child to succeed him on the throne, 
as he particularly disliked his nephews the Pallantidfe. He 
went to consult the Delphic oracle, and on his return, de- 
laying some time at the court of Pittheus, king of Trw- 
zene, he became intimate with his daughter ^tlira, and 
left her pregnant when he returned to Athens, Before 
his departure he hid his sword and sandals beneath a large 
stone, directing jEthra if her child were a boy to send him 
to Athens when he should be able to lift that stone. 

The superiority that Theseus gained over his equals in- 
duced them to taunt him with the obscurity of his birth; 
returning home indignant, lie strictly questioned his mother 
on the subject, and having learned from her all the cir- 
cumstances, he removed the stone, put on his father's 
sword, and determined to proceed to Athens. 

The shortest and safest way of passing from Treezene to 
Athens would have been to sail across the Saronic gnlph, 
but the fame ihat Hercules had obteAneAm COTw^i«vo%'fe« 
robbers by whom the country waa mfesXei, *'C«o.\ia&s*- 
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Theseus to emulate the exploits of that hero, and he thac- 
fore chose the route by land for the very icasoii thatk 
would have been avoided by others. Innumerable weie 
the perils that beset his path from the bands of robbeif 
who infested the countries at both sides of the Corinthian 
isthmus. He slew Periphetes, famous for his immense 
club ; Scinnis, whose strength was so great that he was 
called the pine-bender, and Phsea, an enormous sow, or 
as others say, a female robber that ravaged the coontrj 
round Crommyon. Advancing beyond the bounds of At- 
tica, he overthrew Cercyon in wrestling and put him to 
death for his cruelties, and finally he slew the tyrant Pro- 
crustes, who placed every stranger that he met in an 
iron bed, stretching his limbs by the rack if he were too 
short to fill it, and lopping them off, if his length was too 
great. 

At length Theseus arrived in Attica, whither his fame 
had preceded him. ^geus was at this time united to the 
sorceress Medea, she knew by her magical arts of the ap- 
proach of Theseus, and dreading his influence^. laboured 
successfully to inspire the aged king with jealousy of the 
gallant stranger. At a public entertainment ^geus was 
about to present a poisoned cup to Theseus, when luckily 
he recognized his own sword suspended by the stranger's 
side. A brief explanation shewed that his own son stood 
before him, ^geus threw down the goblet, embraced his 
son, and acknowledged him as his heir to the throne of 
Athens. Medea in consequence fled to Colchis, and the 
Pallantidee enraged at seeing their hope of succeeding to 
the throne thus destroyed, took up arms, but were soon 
subdued by Theseus. 

Androgeos, the son of Minos, the Cretan king, had been 
murdered at Athens through the jealousy of some Athe- 
nian youths, who were enraged at being surpassed by a 
stranger; Minos, in revenge, waged war against Athens, 
and spared the city only on the harsh condition of their 
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sending seven young men and aa many virgins annually to 
Crete, to lie devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotaur, 
llieaeus, confidtnt of his power to destroy the monster, 
offered himself as one of the seven, and after some re- 
monstrance, J^geus consented. It was agreed that if the 
expedition succeeded, the vessel should, on her return, 
hoist a while sail instead of the black one which she usually 
bore. 

On iheir arrival in Crete, Theseus had the good fortune 
to captivate the affections of Ariadne, the daughter of 
Minos; she supplied him with a clew of thread, which 
prevented him from going astray. He was fortunate 
enough to slay the Minotaur, and was permitted to return 
to Athens with the companions he had rescued from death. 
Ariadne eloped with the Athenian prince, but for some 
unexplained reason he had the meanness to desert his 
royal benefactress in the island of Naxos. 

The dehght that the return of Theseus might have caused 
in Athens was clouded by the death of ^geus ; in joy at 
their escape, they forgot to hoist the white sail, and 
jEgeus, who saw from a distance the vessel approaching 
with the signal of death, precipitated himself headlong 
from a rock and was killed. 

Theseus ascended the throne of Athens, and laid the 
foundation of its future greatness by uniting the twelve 
Attic tribes into one nation, of which Athens was the ca- 
pital. Piriihous, king of the Lapithee, having invaded 
Attica, and taken some oxen from the plains of Marathon, 
Theseus with a hastily levied body pursued and overtook 
him ; but instead of coming to an engagement the two 
princes became an example of a friendship as pure and ro- 
mantic as any recorded in history. 

Theseus was present at the marriage of his friend, and 
aided him in punishing severely the brutal insult offered Lo 
the bride by some of the Lapithte. Besides engaging in 
this war between the Lapithee and Centaurs, Theseus is 
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said by several authors to have joined in the Argonautic } 
expedition, and the hunting of the Calydonian boar. 

The first wife of Theseus was Hippolyte, who bad been 
given him by Hercules, she died after having given birth 
to one son» called after her, Hippolytus. His second wife 
was Pheedra, a daughter of Minos. Soon after ber mar- 
riage she fell in love with her step-son, Hippolytus, and 
when that virtuous youth spumed her addresses, she ac- 
cused him to his father of having attempted to debauch 
her. Theseus too readily crediting the accusation of his 
wife, bitterly cursed his son, and as he had been promised 
by Neptune the granting of the first request be should 
make, he invoked the god to destroy Hippolytus. The 
sea-god terrified the horses which drew the chariot of the 
unfortunate Hippolytus, and Theseus learned bis error 
when too late ; for Pheedra no sooner heard of this catas- 
trophe than she confessed her guilt, and hanged berself in 
despair. • 

Pirithous about the same time became a widower, and ! 
the two friends prepared to provide themselves with vnves | 
by violence. The beauty of Helen, though as yet only in 
her seventh year, was celebrated throughout Greece, and 
she became the first object of their violent attempts. The j 
friends succeeded in bearing her away from Sparta, and '• 
having cast lots, she fell into the possession of Theseus, i 
It was now necessary to provide a wife for Pirithous, and ' 
Proserpine, the wife of Pluto, king of the infernal regions, 
according to the poets, but the daughter of Aidoneus, the 
king of the Molossi, according to historians, was the next 
object of attack. In this enterprize the friends were very 
unfortunate, they were both made prisoners, and subjected 
to a long confinement, until at length they were released by 
Hercules. 

During the absence of Theseus, Menestheus, a near con- 
nection of the Athenian To^a\ ^ai£v\\^ , \vaA c^xcL^lj^ely in- 
gratiated himself with the peoipXe; \3tkfe NvAen^^ Q^<»»iN& 
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Helen, and the threats of her brothers, the Dioskouroi had 
alienated from Theseus the affections of his subjects, and 
he was obliged in his old days to become an exile at the 
court of LycomedeSy king of Scyros. Here he was killed 
by a fall from a precipice, either by accident or by the 
treachery of Lycomedes, who is said to have been bribed 
by Menestheus to commit this crime. 

After the death of Menestheus, Demophoon, the son of 
Theseus ascended the throne of Athens, and had his father 
enrolled among the demigods. Several centuries after, the 
Athenians were warned by an oracle to send for the bones 
of Theseus : the conduct of the expedition was entrusted to 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who brought them to Athens, 
where a magnificent temple was erected to his memory. 

The vessel in which Theseus returned from Crete, con* 
tinued for several centuries to be used as the sacred galley 
of the Athenians ; in consequence of her many successive 
repairs not a particle of her original materials remained in 
the course of time, and hence arose the celebrated question 
of identity, viz. whether she was or was not the same galley 
in which Theseus had sailed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE WARS OF THEBES. 



Still my revenge shall take its proper time, 
And suit the baseness of your hellish crime. 

Croxall. 

1. After the Argonautic expedition most of the Argo- 
nauts joined in hunting the Calydonian boar. 2. (Eneus, 
the king of that part of Etolia of which Calydon was the 
capital, had neglected to offer a sacrifice to Diana, when 
he was paying homage to the other devl\e% \ m \^N««i^^ ^^ 
goddess stirred up his neighbours, yiYio «ka«wXfc^>Kva!^ wv -^iiN. 
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sides, and sent in addition a monstrous boar, which devas- 
tated the country. 3. Meleager, the son of CEneus, oo 
his return from the Argonautic expedition , resolved to 
rescue his own country from the evils under which it was 
suffering. 4. The Fates who Irere present at his birth 
had foretold the future greatness of Meleager : Clotho de- 
clared that he should possess courage and bravery ; La- 
chesis predicted his uncommon strength; and Atropos 
declared that he would live as long as the brand then 
burning on the fire would remain unconsumed. His mo- 
ther, Althea, snatched the brand from the pile, and kept it 
with the greatest caution. 5. The assembled princes 
sought out the boar, and after a long and furious contest, 
the formidable monster was slain by Meleager. The vic- 
tor presented the spoils to the beautiful heroine Atalanta*, 
who had joined in this expedition also. The brothers of 
Althea, jealous of the honour thus giveil to a woman, at- 
tempted to wrest the trophies from her, and in the scuffle 
that ensued Meleager unfortunately slew his maternal 
uncles. 

6. Althea, who was in the temple returning thanks for 
her son's victories, no sooner heard of the subsequent 
slaughter of her brothers, than she rushed furiously home, 

* This celebrated heroine was born in Arcadia, and had resolred to 
spend her life in perpetual celibacy. Her beauty, however, attracted fo 
many suitors, that to free herself from their importunities she proposed 
to run a race with the several competitors. If any of the suitors arriTcd 
first at the goal, he would obtain the hand of Atalanta in marriage, bat 
if she was victorious, the lover should atone for his temerity by his Hfe. 
Many of her suitors perished in the attempt, until Hipporaenes, the son 
of Macareus, presented himself in the lists. Venus had given him 
three golden apples, of exquisite beauty, which he threw down before 
Atalanta in the race : enticed by their splendour she stopped to pidc 
them up, and Hippomenes thus was enabled to reach the goal, and ob- 
tain the prize. Atalanta was a sharer in the Argonautic expedition, and 
in several wars with the Centaurs, where she particularly distingiiialMd 
herself by military skill and courage. 
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threw the fatal brand into the fire, and Meleager expired 
as soon as it was consumed. 

7. We have already mentioned the foundation of Thebes 
by Cadmus : his grandsoD, Bacchus •, is said to have dis- 
covered the use of wine, and to have conducted au expedi- 
tion to India ; but the rest of his posterity were doomed to 
unmingled misery. 8. Antiope, the motlier of Amphion 
and Zethus, by Jupiter, having incurred the jealousy of 
Dirce, the Theban queen, was subjected to a long and 
cruel imprisonment. Having made her escape, site stimu- 
lated her sons to avenge her wrongs, and they stormed 
Thebes, slew Lycus, the king, and tied Dirce to the tail of 
a bull, who dragged her over precipices until she expired 
miserably. 9. Amphion is said to have built the walls of 
Thebes by his superior skill in music ; the stones, obedient 
to his lyre, having formed themselves into walls and bat- 
tlements. His brother Zethus had so great an antipathy 
to music, that he refused to live with Amphion, unless the 
lyre were laid aside, and the generous musician actuiUly 
made this sacrifice to his brother's prejudices. 

10. After the murder of Ljcus, the kingdom of Thebes 
came to Laius, Shortly after his marriage with Jocasta, an 
oracle foretold that he should be murdered by his son. 
To prevent this, he ordered the child to be strangled at its 
birlh. The mother, however, could not bring herself to 
murder her first-bom, and she gave him to her servants to 
be exposed OQ Mount Cithaeron. 11. They having bound 

• Bacchus is said lo have been the son of Jupiter and Semele : hiii 
mother requested the god la appear to her in the full glory of his eelei^ 
(ial radiance ; the request nas granted, but the sight was too effulgent (i> 
be bonie hjr mortal eyes, and Seuiele died before her child was yet 
born. Jupiter took charge of the premature infant, and educated him 
with the greatest care. Bacchus leeniB to have been the same as the 
Egyptian Osiris, for the Greeks have always altribuled to him the ei- 
ploiiB of the Egyptian deity, especially in their account of the war be- 
tween the Titans and the gods. 
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the infant by the legs, hung him from a tree on the moun- 
tain : Polybus, king of Corinth , happening to paiss by, 
took compassion upon the unfortunate situation of the 
child, and having brought him to Ck)rinth, educated him 
as his heir. He was named (Edipus from the swelling of 
his feet, in consequence of the tight ligatures with which 
they were bound. 

12. When (Edipus grew up, his companions, envying 
his superior address, reproached him with the obscurity of 
his birth, and told him that he was an illegitimate child. 
His adopted mother, Peribea, in vain assured him that the 
slander was groundless ; he resolved to seek the oracle of 
Delphi, and there seek to have his doubts removed. 13. 
The response of the oracle was, that " If (Edipus returned 
home, he should be the murderer of his father, and the 
husband of his mother." Terrified at such a horrible pre- 
diction, (Edipus resolved never to revisit Corinth, but seek 
his fortune in other lands. 

14. Passing through Phocis towards the confines of 
Boeotia, (Edipus met his father Laius driving a chariot in 
a narrow road ; the Theban king insulted the youthful 
traveller ; a scuffle ensued ; the prediction of the oracle 
was accomplished; Laius fell by the hand of his son. 
15. When the news of the monarch's death reached Thebes, 
Creon assumed the reins of government; but finding 
himself unable to resist the ravages of the sphinx *, a mon- 
ster sent by Juno to devastate BcBotia, he offered the 



* The sphinx was a monster sent by Juno to devastate the Theban 

territorieB, in consequence of the bitter hatred she felt towards the entire 

posterity of Cadmus* This monster had the head and breasts of a 

woman ; the body of a dog ; the tail of a serpent ; and a human Toice. 

It proposed enigmas to all passengers, and slew those who were unable 

to reply. The riddle proposed to (Edipus waS) *' What animal is four- 

Jegged in the morning, two-legged al xvooxv, aud three-legged in the 

evening t'* (Edipus replied ibat \t "waa wvaxv, v«\vo\xv VnS^xvoj cra:«\k^ 

all' fours, walks erect at noon, anda8auraet&actuuVva.o\^^^. 
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Thebaa sceptre and the hand of Jocasta to any person 
who could extirpate this plague. 16. CEdipus solved the 
celebrated enigma of the spliinx, and the monster de- 
stroyed herself with vexation. The promised reward was 
given ; CEdipus received the hand of Jocasta, and thus the 
entire response of the oracle was fulfilled. 

17. The offspring of this unnatural union were two sons, 
Eteocles and Poiynices, and two daughters, Ismene and 
Antigone. After some years had elapsed, Thebes was de- 
vastated by a plague, and the oracle declared that the 
pestilence should continue until the murder of Laius was 
avenged. 18. Enquiries were instituted; (Edipus, on 
learning the extent of the crimes which he had ignorantly 
committed, tore out his eyes, and Jocasta hanged herself. 

1 9. (Edipus retired to Athens, attended by his daughter 
Antigone, aad the kingdom of Thebes was seized upon by 
Eteocles and Polynices. They agreed to reign alternately; 
but at the end of the first year, Eteocles not only refused 
to resign the throne, but compelled his brother to seek 
safety in flight. 

20. Polynices fled to Argoa, where he married the b. c. 
daughter of Adrastus, king of that country, and 123B. 
by his interest levied a numerous army, and marched 
against Eteocles. This is usually called " the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes," from the seven generals who 
commanded the allied forces ; their names were Adrastua, 
Tydeus, Capaneus, Eteoclus, ParthenopEsus, Amphiaraus', 
and Polynices. 

• Amphiaraus had been infotmed hy an oracle thai he should perish 
in the Theban war, and to avoid the danger concealed himself. Poly- 
nices bribed Eriphyle with a golden necklace to betray the place where 
her husband was concealed, and thus Amphiaraiu was compelled to set 
out on an expedition which he knew would proie fatal. Before his de- 
parture he ordered his son Alcmson to put Eriphyle to death as soon as 
his own late had been ascertained. AlcmEon eKeco.u4 'Otia \i»*iKwa 
rammand when lie heard that AmpluBtaua\ii4\)ee\iBfi:i\o'«(A.M^'\i^** 
ranb after the defeat at Thebes. 
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21. After many indecisive engagements, It was agreed { 
that the brothers should decide the quarrel by single com- 
bat. They accordingly met, and such was their inveterate 
hatred, that both fell by mutual wounds. 22. Creon, who 
succeeded to the Theban throne, then led out his forces 
against the Argi?es, and defeated them with terrible* 
slaughter ; Adrastus alone of the seven captains survived. 

23. Creon forbade that any person, under pain of death, 
should give the rites of sepulture to any of the fallen ; but 
Antigone, who had returned to Thebes after the death of 
(Edipus, undismayed by the edict of the tyrant, threw 
some dust on the body of her brother Polynices, for which 
** maimed rite of sepulture'* she was put to death by Creon. 
24. This atrocious cruelty did not long remain unpunished ; 
Heemon, the only son of the king, who had been passion- ! 
ately attached to Antigone, slew himself over her grave, i 
and Creon himself was soon after killed by Theseus, who^ 
at the instigation of Adrastus, led an army against the j 
Thebans for their impiety in refusing the Argives the rites 
of burial. 

25. The sons of the Seven chieftains, about ten years 
after, undertook a second expedition against Thebes, to 
avenge the death of their fathers. This is called the war 
of the Epigoni, The allies were headed by Alcmeeon the 
son of Amphiaraus, the leader of the Thebans was Leoda- 
damas, the son of Eteocles. The two armies came to an 
engagement on the banks of the Glissas ; after a sangui- 
nary conflict the Thebans were routed with great slaughter, 
their leader slain and their city captured. 27. It is re- 
markable that ^gialeus was the only general of the in- 

* Capaneus died blaspheming Jupiter. Tydeus^ who was the bravest 

of the seven chiefs, being mortally wounded by Melanippus, whom he 

slew, ordered the head of his enemy to be brought him, and began to 

gnaw the brains in impotent vengeance. Minerva, his patron goddess, 

wAo was hastening to his relief wiOi a ce\eft\ia\ tem^^^ , v««.% v^ ^^soi^osfi^ss^. 

at his barbarity that she flew back to Vieaveuw\dL\e.l\.>K«a.\.^ ^«nsJa^ 
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vaders who fell, and his father Adrastus was the only sur- 
vivor of the former war. 

28. In consequence of these wars, the Thebans became 
odious to the rest of the - Greeks, and they repaid this 
hatred by infidelity to the Hellenic cause during the Per- 
sian invasion. 



Questions. 

1. What was the next heroic expedition ? 

2. Why was the Calydonian boar sent by Diana ? 

3. Who prepared to hunt it ? 

4. At the birth of Meleager how did the Fates act t 

5. How did the hunt terminate ? 

6. Did Althaea revenge the death of her brothers 7 

7* Who was the most fortunate of the Cadmean line ? 

8. How was Antiope avenged ? 

9. What fable is related of Amphion*s musical power 7 

10. Why did Laius wish to have his son destroyed 7 

1 1 . How was the infant saved 7 

12. For what reasons did CEdipus visit Delphi 7 

13. What was the response of the oracle 7. 

14. How was the first part of it fulfilled 7 

15. What monster devastated Thebes 7 

16. How was the second part of the oracle fulfilled 7 
17* Had (Edipus any children 7 

18. What followed on the fiital discovery 7 

19. Whither did (Edipus go 7 

20. Who then took the Theban kingdom 7 

21. How was it agreed to terminate the war 7 

22. By whom were the allies defeated 7 

23. How were the commands of Creon ^olated? 

24. How was Creon punished 7 

25. Who commanded the Epigoni 7 

26. What success had they 7 

27* Did any remarkable captain fall 7 

28. Were theefibcts of the Theban wars long felt 7 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TROJAN WAR. 

Now sleep and silence 
Brood o'er the city. The devoted cendnel 
Now takes his lonely stand, and idly dreams 
Of that to-morrow he shall never see. 

Brown. 

1 . Ik consequence of the brutal violence offered by Tan- 
talus, a Lydian prince, to Ganymede, the son of Trot, 
Tantalus and his son Pelops were compelled to quit Asia t 
and seek for refuge in a foreign land. Pelops^ with aeon- > 
siderable band of followers, came to Pisa and offered him- | 
self as a candidate for the hand of the king's daughter. ; 

2. CEnomaus, the Pisan monarch, had been informed by 
an oracle that he should be slain by his son-in-law, be, 
therefore, relying on the superior speed of his horses, de- 
clared that he would marry his daughter only to him who 
should outstrip him in a chariot-race, on condition that all 
who entered the lists should lay down their lives if con- 
quered. 

3. Harsh as was this condition, the beauty of Hippo- 
damia, her father's extensive dominion, and her maternal 
claim on the throne of Argos, for her mother was de- 
scended from Acrisius, induced several suitors to make the 
trial, and many had paid the forfeit of their temerity 
when Pelops arrived in Pisa. 4. He bribed Myrtilus, the 
king*s charioteer, to give his master a chariot with a very 
frail axle-tree ; this broke in the middle of the course, and 
OEnomaus was killed by the fall. 5. Pelops punished 
Myrtilus for his perfidy, and having obtained the hand of 
Hippodamia, acquired so much influence in Southern 
Greece as to have it caWed iVve Pdo^oTLTL^"8>\x"& vajs^^s^^^Qf it« 
former name the Apian land. 

7 
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6. The descendanta of Pelops were criminal and unfor- 
tunate ; his natural son Chrysippus was murdered by Hip- 
podamia, and Pelops in revenge expelled her children, 
Alreiis and Thyestes, who fled to Argos, where Atreus 
having married the daughter of king Eurystheus, acquired 
the Argive throne. 7. Thyestes seduced his brother's 
wife, and Atreus, having in revenge murdered the children 
of Thyestes, served them up to their father at a banquet. 
Thyestes fled to Sicyon, where he hved for some time in 
unnatuml intercourse with his own daughter Pelopea, by 
whom he had a son, ^gisthus, 8. Pelopea afterwards 
came to Argos, and on the death of the queen married her 
uncle, on condition that her son should be treated as one 
of the royal family. 9. When jEgiathus grew up, Atreus 
employed him to assassinate Thyestes, but the father and 
son having recognised each other, jEgisthua returned to 
Argos, and having soon after murdered Atreus, placed Thy- 
estes on the throne. 

10, Plisthenes, the eldest son of Atreus, had died very 
young, leaving two sons Agamemnon and Menelaua. They 
married the daughters of Tyndareus, king of Laeonia, 
and by this connection acquired a pammouat influence 
in the Peloponnesus. Agamemnon soon expelled the 
usurper and ascended the throne of his grandfather, while 
Menelaus, in right of his wife Helen, became king of 
Sparta. 

1 1 . The children of Tyndareus and Leda were the 
Dioskouroi, Clytemnestra and Helen. The beauty of the 
latter was so celebrated, that Theseus carried her oti' before 
her tenth year. After her restoration Tyndareus found 
himself placed in circumstances of great difficulty, by the 
number of suitors who aspired to her hand ; at length, by 
the advice of Ulysses, he determined to leave the choice 
to Helen herself, having first bound all the candidates by 
an oath, that they would rest satisfied vi«k 1\m 4e.tva*sa, 
and that they would all unite in secviuii^Wt y^^^^'acmv^ 

D 6 
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the husband of her choice. 12. This advice was followei 
Menelaus was the fortunate candidate, they were son 
united, and their union was early blessed by the birth of i 
daughter, Hermione. 13. After three years of mutual 
happiness, Paris, a younger son of the Trojan monaich 
Priam, during the absence of Menelaus visited the domi- 
nions of his hereditary enemies, and solicited the rights of 
hospitality at the Spartan court. His person, his accom- 
plishments, his address, and still more the dangers he had 
encountered for her sake, seduced the inconstant affectiou 
of the Grecian queen. 14. Enamoured of the elegant 
stranger, she abandoned her country and her husband, and 
having transported her most valuable treasures with her to 
Troy, she defied the resentment of Greece and the ven- 
geance of Heaven. i 

15. It was now the time for Menelaus to crave the sti- 

I 



pulated assistance of his ancient rivals. His demand 
enforced by the authority of Agamemnon. At the sum- 
mons of the two princes, the confederates assembled at 
^giumi confirmed the obligation of their former promise, 
settled the proportion of troops to be raised by each prince, 
and elected Agamemnon Captain-general of the allied 
forces. 

16. Aulis, a sea-port of Bceotia, was appointed as the 
place of rendezvous and embarkation. Ulysses king of 
Ithaca, and Menelaus himself, were sent as ambassadon 
to Sparta to demand restitution and reparation, but were 
obliged to return after having narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 17. The indignity offered to their ambassadors in- 
creased the ardour of the allies, but contrary * winds long 



* Agamemnon having unfortunately slain a hind sacred to Diana, the 

goddess punished him by sending contrary winds, which prevented the 

sailing of the fleet. Calchas, the soothsayer and prophet was consulted* 

and declared that until Iphigenia was sacrificed the anger of the goddeM 

would detain the fleet in Anlia. VJVyssea W\u% dL^%7axt\it\ ^n'>^^^9e«ft.^ 

obtained /phigenia from her mother ou ^xeXcwce x\»x %V^ n««a ia(mqiL>ft 
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detaiued them at Aulis, The anger of the gods being ap- 
peased bj the sacrifice of IphigeDia, a favourable wiad at 
length sprung up, and the fleet passed over to tlie Phrygian 
shores. 

18. During the delay at Aulis, Priam had collected a 
numerous army from hia neighbours and allies ; his son 
Hector attacked the Greeks at the very moment of their 
landing, and Protesilaus, a Thessalian prince, was the first 
victim of this celebrated war. 19. The Trojans however 
were defeated, and forced to shut themselves up within 
their city, the strength of whose walls defied assault, while 
their great extent tendered a blockade impossible. 

20. During the ten years' siege, the Greeks supported 
their army by the plunder of the neighbouring towns, and 
when that resource was exhausted, they sent over detach- 
ments of troops to the opposite shores of the Thracian 
Chersonese, whose fertile valHes had been lately deserted 
by the former inhabitants, in consequence of the incur- 
sions of the barbarians, and from thence considerable sup- 
plies were regularly sent to the Grecian encampment. 

21. In the tenth year a dreadful pestilence invaded the 
camp of the besiegers, and long continued to rage with 
unabating fury. 22, This calamity was followed by the 
well-known quarrel between Agamemnon and AcbiUes, 
which deprived the Grecian camp of its principal strength 
and ornament. The Trojans took advantage of these cir- 
cumstances, and sallying from the walls, risked several 
engagements, in the most of which they were victorious. 
In the last of these Patroclus, the beloved friend of 
Achilles, was slain by Hector, The Grecian hero forgot 
the quarrel, in his eagerness for vengeance, and returning 

be married to Achille) . When the victini wu placed before the altar, 
Diana suddenly aubstiluted a hind in her place, and carrying her avsy 
to the Tauric Chersonese, made Iphigenia a priestcsa in hei Uw^Vt. 
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to his countrymen defeated the Trojans, and slew Hec- 
tor. 

B.C. 23. The destruction of Troy soon followed 

U84. the death of her bravest champion. The poete 
relate that the Greeks, under pretence of making* an atone- 
ment to Minerva, whose image Ulysses had stolen , sent 
into the city a wooden horse, fabricated by Epeus, filled 
with armed men, which being opened by the Greeks when 
the Trojans were buried in wine and sleep, the city was 
easily captured. 24. The Greeks exercised their triumph 
with great cruelty ; the city was set on fire, most of the 
citizens perished by the sword, or were dragged into cap- 
tivity, and only a miserable remnant escaped, through the 
confused horror of raging fiames and expiring kinsmen. 

25. Neither the city nor territory ever assumed, in any 
succeeding age, the dignity of independent government; 
the sea coast was planted eighty years after the Trojan 
war by new colonies from Greece ; and the inland parts 
submitted to the growing power of the Lydians, whose 
arms overspread and conquered the finest provinces of 
lower Asia. 

26. The Greeks had obtained all the objects they had 
in view ; Helen was recovered, the enemy were com- 
pletely destroyed, and the Trojan name extirpated, but 
subsequent misfortunes left them little reason to boast of 
their victory. Achilles and Ajax, with many of their 
bravest commanders, had fallen before the walls ; the sea 
buried many others on their return home ; some travelled 
long in distant lands ere they could find their way to their 
native country, and many of those who were so far fortu- 
nate as to regain their homes, found their thrones filled by 
usurpers, and their beds dishonoured by adultery. 

27. Ulysses, after ten years wandering, arrived in 
Ithaca, and found his treasures exhausted, and his lands 

laid waste. Diomede, Idom^ivew^, ^ivd oxW\^, Vftjl ^<\lQQie8 
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into the south of Italy ; and Agamemnon perished by the 
dagger of his cousin ^gisthus*, who was instigated by Cly- 
temnestra to commit the crime. Thus the most celebrated 
enterprize of combined Greece tended to involve that 
delightful and happy country in barbarism and misery. 

28. ^neas is said to have conducted a band of Trojan 
exiles into Italy, and to have been the remote ancestor of 
Romulus ; but the tradition rests on very slight authority, 
and is directly contradicted by Homer, . who avers that he 
reigned long and prosperously over Phrygia, after the re- 
turn of the Grecians from this famous and fatal war. 



Questions. 

1. For whose hand did Pelops offer himself a candidate ? 

2. On what condition was Hippodamia to be obtained^ 

3. Were there many suitors ? 
4> How did Pelops prevail? 

5. What shews the extent of influence acquired by Pelops? 

6. By what crimes was his family polluted ? 

7. What crimes did Thyestes comnut ? 

8. Whither did Pelopea go afterwards ? 

9. On what occasion did iSgisthus recognize his father? 

10. How were the Atreidse restored to the throne ? 

11. In what manner was a husband for Helen chosen? 

12. Had Helen any children by Menelaus ? 

13. When did Paris arrive in Sparta? 

* Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the murder of his father, 
by slaying both JEgisthus and Clytemnestra. For the crime of putting 
his mother to death, Orestes was punished by the gods with insanity. 
In the interval of the fits he was told that his crime could only be ex- 
piated by his bringing the image of Diana from the Tauric Chersonese 
into Greece. He set out on this expedition, accompanied by his friend 
Pylades ; both were seized, and about to be put to death by the bar- 
barous inhabitants. Iphigenia, the priestess, offered life to one of them, 
provided that he would take letters for her to Greece. Each of the 
friends wished to save the other's life, and during this generous discus- 
sion Iphigenia discovered her brother. By het a\d iVi^ Vn^q ln»xA% ^- 
tained the statae, and escaped in oomponv m^ \^\i\^^\«^\A Q(t^«5:ft> 
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14. Did he violate the laws of hospitality t 

15. How did Menelaus act in consequence ? 

16. Where did the allied forces rendezvous ? ' 
17* Did they send any embassy to Troy ? 

18. Was there any battle fought at their landing ? 

19. What was the event ? 

20. How were the Greeks supported during the siege ? 

21. What calamity in the tenth year afflicted the besiegers t 

22. To what events did the anger of Achilles give rise ? 

23. How was Troy taken ? 

24. Were the conquered mercifully treated ? 

25. How were the Trojan territories divided ? 

26. Did the victors return safe ? 

27* What became of Ulysses, Agamemnon, and Diomede ? 
28. What is the true history of ^neas? 



CHAPTER X. 

THE RETURN OF THE HERACLEIDiE, AND COLONIZA- 
TION OF ASIA MINOR. 

Ask we the savage hills we tread 

For fatten'd steer or household bread ? 

Ask we for food these shingles dry ? 

And well the mountains might reply, 

" To you, as to your sires of yore, 

'* Belong the target and claymore ; 

*' We give you shelter in our breast, 

*' Your own good blades must win the rest.'' 

Scott. 

1, We have seen how the posterity of Pelops, by various 
means, obtained possession of the entire Peloponnesus, to 
the exclusion of the more ancient dynasties. Their most 
powerful rivals were the Perseidae, who claimed descent 
from Jupiter, and boasted Ih^t iheic family had been 
isost productive of heroes, cX^im.m^'^ewevva^'^^^^^^^xi, 
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Hercules, and many others as their own. The persecu- 
tion which Hercules had endured was extended to his 
children — they were divested of their possessions, and 
driven into banishment. 

2. After being hospitably received by the Athenians, 
and protected from the vindictive pursuit of their enemies, 
they retired to the mountainous district of Doris, where 
their leader, Hyllus, was adopted by Epalius, monarch of 
that country ; and the death of their benefactor shortly 
after made the Heracleids masters of that wild and barrea 
province. 

3. The savage hills of Doris were ill calculated to sa- 
tisfy men whose ancestors had been deprived of so much 
more valuable possessions ; but the growing greatness of 
the Pelopidce, and especially the extensive power obtained 
by the sons of Atreus, checked their natural ambition. 
4. The unexpected events which followed the siege of 
Troy, the mingled crimes and misfortunes which humbled 
the family of Agamemnon, and the dishke which a long 
series of atrocities had every where excited against the 
descendants of Atreus, encouraged the Heracleidee to 
make an effort to regain their hereditary rights. 

5, Twice they ineffectually attempted to break through 
the Corinthian isthmus, and both times were repulsed with 
considerable loss. 6. At length Temenus, Cresephontes, 
and Aristodemus, descendants in the fifth degree from 
Hercules, instructed by past misfortunes, abandoned as 
hopeless the design of entering the Peloponnesus by land, 
and resolved to try their fortune in a naval expedition. 

7, The rendezvous of the adventurers was Naupactns, a 
seaport on the Corinthian gulf; here they were joined by 
a body of Etolians, under the command of Oxylus, nearly 
related to the family of Hercules, and by several of the 
Dorian tribes, who were anxious to exchange the gloomy 
solitude of their forests for a more feiuVe a.wl <i\\\Vvis.4. 
country. 
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B.C. 8. The invaders were completely successfoL 
1104. Lacedsemon was betrayed into their hands, Ar- 
gos submitted without a struggle, Corinth, Messenia, and 
Elis yielded to their arms, and all the Peloponnesus ex- 
cept Arcadia and Achaia acknowledged for sovereigns the 
descendants of Hercules. 9. This complete revolution 
was effected without much bloodshed, but not without 
great oppression of the vanquished, many of whom 
emigrated, and many more were reduced to slavery. 
10. In consequence of this invasion, Greece for a time 
retrograded in civilization ; the hardy mountaineers of 
Doris despised the arts of the people they had conquered, * 
as unwarlike and effeminate ; the states north of the pe- 
ninsula were too much engaged in -checking the ambitioas 
progress of the Heracleidae to have leisure for the pursuits 
of literature, and it is among the exiles whom these varied 
events had driven over to the fertile lands and genial cli- 
mate of Asia Minor that we find the first specimens of 
those colossal monuments of human genius which have 
made the literature of Greece immortal. 

B.C. 11. Two of the Pelopidse conducted a large 

1044. body of the exiles to the ancient kingdom of 
Priam, and gradually extending their dominions from Cy- 
zicus, on the Propontis, to the mouth of the river Hermus, 
gave this rich district the name of iEolia. 12. The dis- 
putes that took place in Athens after the death of Codrus 
led to the Ionic migration. The younger sons of Codrus, 
dissatisfied with the abolition of royalty, collected a nu- 
merous band of Athenians, and being joined by several of 
the Messenian and Achean exiles, sailed over to Asia 
Minor, and took possession of the provinces bordering on 
the sea-coast, from the banks of the Hermus to the pro- 
montory of Posideion. 1 3. Some of the Dorians who had 
accompanied the Heracleidse made an attempt to establish 
themselves north of thePe\opoivi\eswS,WV\i^\w^^^^^'^\s3i, 
they also crossed the iEgean, axv^ VooV ^Q^"5»^^i\o\\ ^'l ^^^ 
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peninsula of Caria, which in honour of their mother country 
received the name of Doris. 

14. Thus about 240 years after the Trojan war, was the 
entire western coast of Asia Minor planted by the Cohans 
in the north, the lonians in the middle, and the Dorians 
in the south. Of these the lonians were the most distin- 
guished by their wealth, civilization, and extensive com- 
merce, until their increasing riches and numbers excited 
the avarice or the jealousy of the powers of Asia. 1 5. They 
were successively conquered by the Lydians and Persians, 
but never thoroughly subdued, and though their various 
struggles for freedom are imperfectly recorded, enough is 
left to shew that their example afforded a bright precedent 
to the heroes of Marathon and Platea, and inspired that 
spirit which enabled the Greeks by the most splendid series 
of exploits recorded in history, first to resist, then to invade, 
and finally to subdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

16. The Greek states in Asia Minor appear to have 
borne the same relation to the powerful empires of the an- 
cient world which the small Italian republics and the Han- 
seatic towns in the middle ages bore to the flourishing 
countries of France, Germany, and England. 17. Though 
their own territory was confined to a narrow strip of the 
sea-coast, they sent out colonies in every direction where a 
commercial station seemed likely to be advantageous. They 
engrossed the carrying trade of all the seas in the east of 
Europe, and having convenient and capacious harbours 
before them, and behind the populous and wealthy na- 
tions of Asia, whose commerce they enjoyed and engrossed, 
they arrived at a pitch of prosperity as brilliant as it was 
brief. 

18. Greek literature was first produced in the Ionian 
colonies. With the utmost industry and perseverance they 
improved' and ennobled the useful or elegant arts which 
they found already practised among iVi^ '^Virj^va^a ^sA 
Ljrdians, They incorporated lYie mw^ia o^ ^^^^xl^vwa 
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with their own. 19. Their poetry far exceeded whatera 
Pagan antiquity boasts of as most preciouSy for Homer and j 
most of the Lyric poets were natives of this favoured clime, i 
20. They were the first who made statues of marble, ••^ 



their skill in architecture is recorded by the Doric and Ionic 
orders, retaining at the present day the names of their in- 
ventors. They were, also, the first who reduced painting to a 
system ; and the magnificent presents which the Delphic 
oracle received from the piety or ostentation of the Lydian i 
kings were the production of Ionian artists* 21. Finally, 
Ionia was the parent of philosophy, and it was hy natives 
of that country that science and taste were diffused OTei 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. The father of Greek philosophy 
was Thales, a native of Miletus, in Ionia. 

22. Their skill in science incidentally appears from a 
circumstance that occurred at the interview which Arista- 
goras had with the rulers of Lacedsemon ; on that occasioD 
he shewed them a map of the known world, engraved od 
a brazen tablet, and pointed out on it the different countries 
through which the Spartans should pass in order to invade 
Persia. If we consider how much knowledge the con- 
struction of this map must have required, it will appear 
that science must have been early and diligently cultivated 
in the Ionian colonies. 



Questions, 

1. Who were the rivals of the Pelopidse ? 

2. How did the Heracleidse obtain a settlement in Doris ? 

3. Did they regret the loss of the Peloponnesus t 

4. What events gave them reason to hope for a return ? 

5. Were they successful in their first efforts ? 

6. Did they change their plan ? 

7. Where did they rendezvous ? 

8. Did they succeed ? 

9. In what manner did they treat the varwvuished ? 
10. What ill effect followed from t\ua iwasvoxil 

11. Did the Pelopidse found an^ coVotv^ 1 
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12. What led to the Ionic migration? 

13. Was there not a colony sent out by the Dorians ? 

14. Where were the dififerent colonies located? 

15. How did they lose their liberties? 

16. To what states in modem history were these colonies similar? 

17. Did they cultivate commerce? 

18. What improvements were made by the lonians? 

19. How is their excellence in poetry proved? 

20. In what other fine arts were they dbtlnguished ? 

21. For what else are they remarkable ? 

22. How is their skill in science proved ? 



CHAPTER XL 

LIFE OF CROESUS. 

But he that is of reason's skill bereft, 

And wants the stafife of wisedome him to stay, 
Is like a ship in midst of tempest left, 

Withouten helme or pilot her to sway. 

Spenser. 

The fertile territories of Lydia are watered by the Pacto- 
lus, celebrated for its golden sands, and the Cayster, re« 
markable for the number of swans that crown its banks. 
The first race of Lydian sovereigns were the Alyattidse, to 
these succeeded the Heracleidae, of whom Can- B.C. 
daules was the last. A foolish insult that this 718. 
prince had offered his queen provoked her to combine 
with Gyges, a captain of the royal guards, for the de- 
thronement of her husband, and Candaules was deposed 
and murdered. 

The successors of Gyges, more warlike than the former 
race, soon became troublesome neighbours to the Greek 
states in Asia Minor. Alyattes, the third in sue- B.C. 
cession from Gyges, annually invaded the territo- ^^^' 
ries, and destroyed its harvests. With. \ii^<&xi\Q\ya» ^\^vs^^ 
he left the houses standing, iVial lYie ixi^^vVdcoX^ \siv^ 
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return to cultivate those fields whose fruits he . was deter- . 
mined that they should not reap. The Miletians, enjoying 
an extensive commerce, were not exposed to the horrors of I 
famine, as Alyattes had hoped, the termination of the war i 
seemed to he as distant in the twelfth year, as it had been 
in the first, when it was suddenly ended, by circumstances 
as strange as they were unforeseen. 
B.C. In his twelfth expedition into the territory of 
^7. Miletus, Alyattes burned down the temple of Mi- 
nerva. Soon after, falling sick at Sardis, he sent to the 
Delphic oracle to enquire how his health might be restored; 
the priestess refused to give him any answer, until the 
temple of Minerva was rebuilt. Thrasybulus, the tyrant 
of Miletus, received timely intimation of these circum- 
stances from his friend Periander, of Corinth, and took his 
measures accordingly. When the Lydian ambassadors 
came to Miletus to propose a truce while the temple was 
being rebuilt, they were astonished instead of seeing any 
marks of scarcity from the long blockade, to behold markets 
overflowing with provisions, sold at prices that would be 
astonishingly cheap even in ordinary circumstances* On 
their return they related what they had seen to Alyattes, 
and the Lydian king, despairing of victory, made peace 
witli the people of Miletus. 
B.C. The reign of Alyattes was the longest and most 
562. prosperous in the Lydian annals. At his death 
CrcESus ascended the Lydian throne ; and from the suc- 
cesses that he obtained in the commencement of his reign, 
seemed likely to eclipse the glory of his predecessors. He 
took advantage of the jealousy of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
the ignorance of the Barbarians, to subdue the greater 
part of Lesser Asia, and reckoned among his subjects three 
Greek and eleven native Asiatic nations. 

The subjugation of the Greek islands was the next pro- 
ject which ambition suggested lo Ccoasus, and to effect 
this he made preparations fox ec^v^^m^ ^ ^^rX, '^vsol 
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this design he was diverted by the witty argument of Pitta- 
cus, the Lesbian philosopher*. Pittaeus was travelling 
through the East to acquire knowledge, as was usual at 
the period, and was presented at the court of Croesus, then 
a favourite resort of literary men. Croesus enquired whe- 
ther there was any news in Greece ; Pittaeus replied, that 
the islanders had collected powerful squadrons of cavalry, 
with the intention of invading Lydia. " May the gods 
grant," said Croesus, " that the Greeks, who are imac- 
quainted with horsemanship, should attack the disciplined 
valour of the Lydian cavalry ; there would soon be an end 
of the matter." — " In the same manner," answered Pitta- 
eus, ** as if the Lydians, who are totally unexperienced in 
naval affairs, should attack the Grecians by sea." The 
Lydian was so struck with the force of this argument, that 
he laid aside his preparations, and entered into alliance 
with the Grecian states. 

The court of Croesus was one of the most splendid in . 
that or any age. Unlike other eastern monarchs, the Ly- 
dian king had acquired a taste for Greek literature and 
philosophy, and readily received every one of the men of 
genius whom the celebrity of his hospitality brought to 
Sardis. His celebrated interview with Solon will be found 
in the third chapter of Pinnock's Greece ; and while we 
admire the candour of the philosopher, let us not withhold 
our meed of praise from the patience with which the mo- 
narch received his rebuke. 

The first calamity that shaded the hitherto prosperous 
career of Croesus, was the death of his beloved son Atys. 
He had dreamed that Atys should be slain by a dart, and 
the precautions which he took to avert the danger pro- 
bably accelerated it ; for youth is ever more anxious for 
forbidden pleasures. At a hunting party, the Lydian 

• Some assert that it was Bias of Priene m \oxi\3L nAio xja^^ ^\% ^\^- 
menL 
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prince, while eagerly pursuing a wild boar, was unfortn- 
□ately slaiD by a dart which one of his companioiiB had 
hurled at the beast. The accidental murderer was Adnw- 
tus, a Phrygian prince, who, being compelled to quit his 
native land, had been hospitably entertained at the Lydias 
court ; to his protection that morning Crccsus had con- 
signed his darling Atys. How bitter must have been hii 
feelings when he returned with the dead body to Sardii! 
When they approached the royal presence, Adrastus step- 
ped forward, and entreated Cra°sus to put him to death. 
The accidental homicide of his brother had already made 
him an exile from Phrygia ; and now that he had slain 
the son of his benefactor, he declared that life was an ' 
intolerable burden. Crcesus wasjust even in bis excessive 
grief; he replied, " Stranger, your action is blameless, 
being committed without design ; 1 know that my son wzi 
destined to a premature death." Adrastus, though pai- 
doned by Crcesus, could not pardon himself. When the ' 
mourners were removed, he privately returned, and peruhed i 
by his own hand on the tomb of Atys. I 

The success of Cyrus in Armenia, a province situatedv I 
near the Lydian dominions, naturally alarmed Craeaus, asd I 
determined him to resist the encroachments of a powei 
which threatened the permanence of his own. Before 

B.C. taking any decisive steps, Croesus consulted the 

^^- most celebrated oracles, especially that of Delphi: 
and to conciliate the god, sent over presents surpassing io 
richness and beauty any offerings that had been bitbefto 
made at that shrine. In return, the oracle gave him die 
equivocal response, thai " If he passed the river Halyiy 
(which separated the Lydian domluions from Easl^em Asia^) 
he would overthrow a great empire ;" and at the same time 
advised him to court the alliance of the principal Gnciaa 
states. 

B.C. in pursuance oE iVia ^f\c6,CvEau,6 entered tDto 
*'"- a close alliance wilVi S-patti-, Wt Vv-Cosrax. '«v^ 
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for the arrival of his Grecian auxiliaries, he crossed the 
Haljs with a large body of mercenaries, and began to de- 
vastate Cappadoeia. Cyrus no sooner heard of this inva- 
sion, than he proceeded with the utmost rapidity to meet 
the invaders, and arrived, from the shores of the Caspian, 
at those of tlie Euxine sea, before Crcesus had learned the 
commencement of his journey. An indecisive engagement, 
which lasted an entire day, was fought; and Crresns, con- 
vinced too late that his enemies were more powerful than 
he had expected, returned to his own country, resolving to 
renew the war with additional forces the following year. 

Scarcely, however, had the Lydiao mercenaries been 
dismissed, when Cyrus resolved, by one decisive blow, to 
finish the campaign. So rapid were his movements, that 
he brought the first account of his own arrival in the plains 
of Sardis. Though the mercenaries were dismissed, the 
Lydians, enthusiastically attached to their monarch, assem- 
bled a numerous force, and prepared to meet the Persians. 
The Lydian cavalry, armed with long lances, were the 
most numerous and formidable portion of the troops of 
Crcesus. In this species of force the Persians were defi- 
cient, haviug only a few squadrons of Median horse. This 
suggested a useful stratagem to Harpagus, a Mede in the 
service of Cyrus. Having observed that horses have a 
strong aversion to the smell of camels, he placed a body 
of these animals, which the Persians had brought as beasts 
of burden, in the front line; at some distance behind were 
the Persian infantry in open column, while the Median 
cavalry were drawn up in the rear. As the Lydian squa- 
drons advanced to the charge, Harp.igus ordered the 
camels to meet ihem. The manoeuvre was decisive ; the 
horses became terrified and unmanageable, and the strength 
of the Lydian army fell into irretrievable confusion. The 
battle was not, however, yet won ; the Lydians dismounted, 
and attempted to renew the batl\e on ioo\,', \3\A, M.wjaB&. 
to ibis novel mode of fighting, they wete i«i^\fe ^js tsuesX 
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the disciplined infantry of Persia, and after a resistance as 
heroic as it was unavailing, Cyrus remained the undisputed 
master of the field. 

Still Croesus had grounds for hope; the strength of 
Sardis might have enabled him to sustain a siege until tbe 
arrival of his auxiliaries, and the virinter must, at all events, 
have compelled the Persians to retire ; but an unexpected 
circumstance caused the capture of Sardis on the twen- 
tieth day of the siege. Part of the walls being built oo 
the summit of a rock which was deemed inaccessible, were 
left almost without a guard. Accident revealed to one of 
the Medes * that this rock might be scaled ; he set an 
example, which was soon followed by several others. He 
garrison of Sardis was surprised, the citadel stormed, and 
the rich capital of Lower Asia subjected to the t vengeful 
rapacity of an indignant victor. 

Croesus, loaded with chains, was dragged before Cyras, 
and sentenced to be burned alive* On the fatal pile he 
remembered his former conversation with Solon, and called 
out his name aloud. Cyrus, who stood by to view the 
cruel spectacle, asked, by an interpreter, ** Who was the 
person that Croesus thus invoked V* Croesus replied, " One 
whose words should sink deep into the breasts of kings." 
This led to an explanation, and Cyrus was so struck with 
the impressive morality of Solon's replies, that he ordered 
Croesus to be set at liberty; a kindness which Croesos 
afterwards repaid by the most devoted attachment to Cyras 
and his family. 

* His name was Hyreades ; he was a native of the mountainous pro- 
vince of Mardia, and had been accustomed to climbing from his yonth. 
He found out that the rock was scaleable by seeing a Lydian soldier, who 
had dropped his helmet, descend and recover it. 

f During the storm, a son of Crcesus, who had been dumb firom hk 
birth, seeing a Persian soldier about to kill his father, is said to ban 
burst the strings of his tongue by a powerful effort of filial affection, and 
io have exclaimed, ** Soldier, spare the king!" 
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Immediately after his liberation, Croesus sent his fetters 
as an appropriate offering to the Delphic god» by whose 
oracles he had been so much misled. The Pythian priestess 
declared, in reply to this rebuke, that '' the gods them- 
selves were subject to destiny ; the misfortunes of Croesus 
are an atonement for the crime of his ancestor, Gyges ; 
his piety delayed these misfortunes for three years ; and 
the oracle, if rightly understood, portended the destruction 
of the Lydian, and not the Persian empire." Croesus 
heard the report brought him by his messengers, and ac« 
knowledged the justice of the Delphian oracle ♦, which 
maintained and increased the lustre of its former fame. 

Croesus survived Cyrus, but historians have not recorded 
the manner of his death f. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GRECIAN POETRY. 

High on the first, the mighty Homer shone ; 
Eternal adamant composed his throne ; 
Father of verse I 

Pope. 

EPIC POETRY. 

The profession of the bards appears to have been equally 
sacred in ancient Greece and in ancient Britain. They 
united the characters of poets, prophets, and historians, 

* At least Herodotus says so ; but it must be remarlced, tbat Croesus 
never consulted oracles afterwards. 

f Herodotus adds the following improbable circumstances : he says 
that before Cyrus pronounced the words of pardon, the pile had been 
already kindled ; but that Crcesus, having prayed to Apollo, whose de- 
voted worshipper he had ever been, a shower of rain was sent, which 
extinguished the flames, and enabled him to take advantage of the mercy 
of Cyrus. 

E 2 
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and spent their lives travelling in search of materials for 
their rhapsodies, repaying the hospitality with which thej 
were every where received, by celebrating the character of 
their host in adulatory strains. The transition from 8troU« 
ing minstrels to regular poets must have been slow : pro- 
bably those who were most distinguished for their merits 
had scholars anxious to learn their verses, and earn a live- 
lihood by their recitations. I'he profits derived from such 
instruction would probably enable the bard to g^ve up a 
wandering life, and thus afford him an opportunity of cor- 
recting and improving his compositions. 

Epic poetry is so nearly allied to history, that it is no 
extravagant theory to suppose that it originated from the 
early chronicles in verse. The labours and genius of 
Linus Orpheus and Musseus had probably completed the 
separation between poetry and history before the appear- 
ance of Homer. That there were several poets earlier 
than the Maeonian bard, we leara from his own writings; 
indeed common sense would shew that poetry could not 
at once have arrived at perfection, or come into existence, 
like Minerva, from the brain of Jupiter, with all the vigour 
of youth and all the wisdom of age ; but of the poets who 
preceded Homer we know nothing but the names, and of 
himself, separate from his works, we know little more. 
B. C. It appears from Homer's own writings, that he 
907. lived two or three generations after the Trojan war, 
for he speaks of it as an event of which '* he had only 
heard the report," and asserts that " men had degenerated 
since that period." That he was not much later than the 
era assigned, appears from his speaking of *' the de- 
scendants of JDneas as reigning in Phrygia," but we know 
from other quarters that all Phrygia was, in the course of 
two centuries after the return of the Heracleidae, colo- 
nized by Greeks ; and his accounting for ** the disappear- 
ance of the Grecian waW 8V\ew& vW\.\ve\vs^^^Q iv^^x the 
time of the siege as to be necea»\taXed V.o ywUq^m^^ vr^x« 
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sages remarkable for energy or spirit. The battle between 
tiie Gods and Titans, in the Theogony^ is so far superior 
to Hesiod's usual style, that many have supposed it not to 
have been his composition, llie following spirited Teisioa 
of the appearance of Jupiter is taken from the translatioD 
published by Mr. Elton, a translation which combines 
more accuracy with interest than any other in our lan« 
guage. 

Nor longer, then, did Jove 
Curb down his force ; but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill'd 
With his omnipotence : his whole of might 
Broke from him, and the Godhead rush'd abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympus flashed 
With hi^ continual presence ; for he pass'd 
Incessant forth, and lighten'd where he trod. 

Hesiod was a shepherd in his youth, lost his property 
early by the perfidy of his brother Fierus, and was first 
brought into notice by obtaining a tri^M for his verses, at 
games instituted by Amphidamas, the King of Eubaea. 
His death is said to have been caused by assassination ; 
and the murderers who had thrown his body into the sea, 
are said to have been found out in consequence of the 
poet's corpse having been brought to shore by dolphins. 






ELEGIAC AND PASTORAL POETS. 

The Elegiac verse difiers in structure from the epic, be- 
cause the lines in it are alternately Hexameter and Penta- 
meter, but in epic poetry are uniformly Hexameter. The in- 
ventor of this style is unknown, but it appears to have been 
a favourite among the Greeks, from the number of persons 
whose names have been recorded as elegiac writers. The 
most interesting of the few fragments that have been pre- 
served are those by which Tyrtseus roused the drooping 
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Pastoral poetry appears usually to have existed in every 
nation at the commencement of the age of its refinement, r 
because to feel the beauties of the country and to under- 
stand the sweet purity of its pleasures, there must have ; 
been an opportunity of contrasting them with the luxuries I 
B. C. of a town and the pomp of a court. Theocritus, i 
300. Bion, and Moschus, the principal Greek writers of 1 
Idyllia or pastoral poems were nearly contemporaries, and | 
appear to have been favorites at the Egyptian and Syracusan 
courts. The following specimen is taken from Bion's Idyl 
on the death of Adonis •• 

** For thee, loy'd youth, these copious tears I shed. 
And all the Cupids mourn Adonis dead. 
Methinks I see him on the mountain lie, 
The boar's keen tusk has pierc'd his tender thigh ; 
Weltering he lies, expiring on the ground. 
And near him Venus all in sorrow drown'd. 
I see the crimson blood fast trickling flow 
Down his white skin that vies with winter snow, 
I see the lustre of his eyes decay, 
And on his lips the roses fade away." 

Bland. 



LYRIC POETS^ 

From 650 Alcman appears to have been one of the earliest 
B. C. to Grecian lyrists, he wrote in the Doric dialect, and 
650 B.C. ^]jg specimens of his works that have been pre- 
served by chance quotations in other authors, do not enable 
us to form any just conception of his merits or his defects. 
Anacreon, the poet of love and wine, was bom in the 
island of Teos, his verses seem a transcript of his life, 
both replete with refined but vicious indulgence ; he flou- 

* Adonis was a native of Cyprus, and was so beautiful that Veniis fell 
in love with him ; but he preferred the pleasures of the chace to the 
charms of the goddess and resisted all her solicitations. At length be 
was mortally wounded by a boar, and the goddess instituted an amiua! 
festival for the lamentation of his death. 
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rished 552 B. C. and is said to have died in consequence 
of a grape-stone sticking in his throat during a fit of in" 
temperance ; the following translation of a passage in one 
of his odes will convey a very good idea of his style to the 
English reader. 

" The black earth drinks the falling rain 
Trees drink the moistened earth again ; 
Ocean drinks the mountain galesi 
Ocean's self the sun exhales ; 
And the sun's bright rays as soon 
Are swallow 'd by the thirsty moon — 
All nature drinks — if I should sip, 
Why dash the cordial from my lip ?" 

Bland's Anthology. 

Sappho was a poetess of uncommon power, nearly con- 
temporary with Anacreon ; she was not very remarkable 
for her moral qualifications, and her life was terminated 
by her precipitating herself from the summit of Mount 
Leucate into the sea, in consequence of her unrequited 
attachment to her countryman Phaon of Lesbos. She 
wrote nine books of poetry, but two fragments alone re- 
main — a translation of one of these is subjoined. 

** Blest as the immortal gods is he 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

*' 'Twas this depriv'd my soul of rest, 
And rais'd such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz'd in transport tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 

** My bosom glow'd ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my yital frame ; 
0*er my dim eyes a darkness hung. 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

** In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd. 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd, 
My feeble pulse forgot to play 
I fainted, sunk, and died away." 

Phillips. 
e5 
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Stersichorus, a Sicilian, flounshed about the same time 
with the preceding ; the fragments of his works that le- 
main are neither numerous nor interesting. 

Alceeus of Lesbos, and Archilochus of Pares, were 
lyrists nearly of the same age with the preceding ; a few 
fragments of their works remain, btit their value as poets 
now depends principally on their having been the models 
which the Latin poet Horace adopted. Alcaeus was re- 
markable for cowardice, and Archilochus for the bitter 
severity of his satirical odes : he had courted Nebule, the 
daughter of Lycambes ; the father of his mistress pre- 
ferred a wealthier suitor; the enraged Archilochus at- 
tacked Lycambes with such power and bitterness of sar- 
casm that he hanged himself in despair. Archilochus is 
said to have been assassinated by one of the objects of his 
satire. 

B.C. Ibycus was a lyric poet of Rhegium ; the only 

540. remarkable circumstance respecting him that has 
reached posterity is the manner of his death. He was 
murdered by robbers, and at the moment of his death im- 
plored the assistance of some cranes that flew over his 
head. Some time after this, as the murderers were in the 
market-place of Rhegium, one of them said to his com- 
panion " the witnesses of Ibycus are present." These 
words and the recent death of Ibycus raised suspicion in 
the minds of the people ; the murderers were arrested, and 
being examined by torture, confessed their guilt. 

Simonides was a native of Cos, an island in the ^gean 
sea, he is said to have enlarged the Greek alphabet by the 
addition of the long vowels rj, w, and the double letters £, i//. 
He was a great favorite of the Pisistratidse while they ruled 
Athens, and of the Grecian princes who reigned at Syra- 
cuse. The fragments of his works that still remain shew 
him to have been a great master of the pathetic, and their 
exquisite beauty leads us to regret that the greater part is 
irrecoverably lost. The subjoined specimen describes the 

1 
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feelings of Danae when, she and the infant Persens were 
exposed in an open boat by Acusius. 

" When the wind resounding high 
Bluster'd from the northern sky. 
When the waves in stronger tide 
Dash'd against the vessel's side, 
Her care-worn cheeks with tears hedew'd 
Her sleeping infant Danae view'd, 
And trembling still with new alarms 
Around him cast a mother's arms. 

" My child what woes doiss Danae weep ; 
But thy young limbs are wrapp'd in sleep ; 
In that poor nook all sad and dark 
Where lightnings play around our bark, 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose. 
The howling wind, the raging sea 
No terrors can excite in thee. 
The angry surges wake no care 
That burst above thy long deep hair— 
But couldst thou feel what I deplore 
Then would I bid thee sleep the more. 
Sleep on sweet boy, still be the deep ; 
-Oh ! could I lull my woes to sleep ! 
Jove, let thy mighty hand o*erthrow 
The baffled malice of my foe, 
And may this child in future years 
Avenge his mother's woes and tears." 

Greek Anthology. 

Pindar was born at Thebes in Bseotia, and fur- b. c. 
nished a decisive contradiction to the calumnious 500. 
assertion, that the inhabitants of that country were natu- 
rally stupid. He was educated by the beautiful Corinna, 
who was herself a lyric writer of no common order, and at 
a very early age became the admiration of all Greece. As 
the subject of his verses was the victories obtained at the 
public games of Greece^ his acquaintance was courted by 
all the statesmen and princes of the time. His poems 
were recited before the most crowded assemblies in the dif- 

£ 6 
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ferent Grecian assemblies, and the priestess at Delphi de- 
clared it to be the will of Apollo that Pindar should receive 
one half of the offerings annually made in his temples. 
The greater part of Pindar's poems have been lost, and a 
translation would not convey to the English reader any 
idea of his peculiar style. Gray's imitation of the Address 
to Poetry, in the commencement of the Ode to Hiero, 
here subjoined, comes nearer to the original than any other 
passage in English literature. 

'* Oh sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet knd solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 
And frantic passions bear thy soft controul. 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king, 
With muffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terrors of his beak and lightning of his eye." 

Progress of Poesy. 

•Bacchylides was the nephew of Simonides, and like his 
uncle is only known to posterity by a few fragments ; the 
following is a translation of his description of peace : 

" For thee sweet peace abundance leads along, 
Her jovial train and bards awake to song. 
On many an altar at thy glad return 
Pure victims bleed, and holy odors burn. 
And frolic youth their happy age apply 
To graceful movements, sports and minstrelsy ; 
Dark spiders weave their webs within the shield. 
Rust eats the spear, the terror of the field 
And brazen trumpets now no more affright 
The silent slumber and repose of night. 
Banquet and song and revel fill the ways. 
And merry maidens sing lYie\t touxvdi«\ai>j%." 
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DRAMATIC WRITERS. 



Some species of dramatic exhibition seems i 
formed the principal delight of the Greeks from the earliest 
ag;es. Tt was always an essential part of their religious 
ceremonies, and tliough rude and licentious in their origin, 
arrived at a pitch of excellence which subsequent ages 
have not been able to surpass. Thespis appears to have 
been the founder of the regular drama, and though his 
theatre was an open field and a cart his stage, the popu- 
larity of his performances baffled every attempt of Solon 
to suppress them. The rude straias of Tbespis were fol- 
lowed by the noble productions of ^schylus, the most 
sublime of tragic writers; he first introdueeil two actors 
on the stage, and connected the Chorus, whom he limited 
to fifteen, with the performance of some definite piece- 
The Greek tragedies differ from those of the present day 
principally in the Chorus, which was o number of per- 
formers who both sung and danced in solemn measures, 
and formed a kind of link between the spectators and the 
performers by the observations which they made on the 
action of the piece. Another difierence was that the an- 
cient dramatists strictly observed the unity of place, and 
did not change the scene during the play, ^schylus was 
a brave soldier, and served his country at the battles of 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plattea. He subsequently di- 
rected his attention to the stage, and produced ninety tra- 
gedies, of which forty were honoured with the public prize. 
A few expressions of impious tendency in his plays had 
nearly proved fatal to him ; he was on the point of being 
condemned to death by the Athenian people, when his 
brother Araynias uncovered the arm of which the hand 
had been cut off at Salamis, and claimed the acquittal of 
jEschyluB as his reward. Afterthis the foeXxeNke.i.Vi'^si 
coutt of Hieio, king of Syracuse, bj viVomW w^s.^^'««»»- 



^ 
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B.C. ably entertained. The account given of his death 
466. is very strange ; it is said that having become very 
bald in his old age, an eagle with a tortoise in her mouth 
flying over him, mistook his head for a stone, and dropping 
her prey on it, to break the shell, killed the poet on the 
spot. Only seven tragedies of ^schylus have come down 
to us, they bear all the marks of a powerful and lofty mind, 
but they particularly excel in the terrible, and even now 
can scarcely be read without a shudder. A brief account 
of one play, the Agamemnon, will serve to give the reader 
some idea of the nature of ^schylus's tragedies. 

In the commencement of the play we find a watchman 
stationed in Mycenee to give notice of the first appearance 
of the beacon-light which should announce the downfall of 
Troy : Cly temnestra, fearing to be surprised with her para- 
mour, having provided signal stations along the eastern 
coast of Greece to announce the approach of her husband. 
The beacon is seen in the distance, Clytemnestra rushes 
on the stage, and receives the congratulations of the 
Chorus, composed of Argive old men. The Chorus enu- 
merate all the evils of this tedious war, and soon after Tal- 
thybius comes in and details the circumstances that at- 
tended the fall of Troy, at the same time announcing the 
near approach of Agamemnon. That hero then enters in 
triumph, accompanied by the Trojan princess, the prophetic 
Cassandra, Clytemnestra rushes to meet him, and her ex- 
aggerated expressions of joy make her sincerity suspicious. 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra retire, and the Chorus 
breaks out into dark forebodings of future calamity. Cly- 
temnestra returns to solicit the presence of Cassandra, but 
the Trojan princess listens in silence, and Clytemnestra 
leaves the stage. Immediately after Cassandra is seized 
with a fit of prophetic fury, she denounces future woe in 
awful terms, enumerates the many crimes of the Pelopid 
race, her prophecies become more distinct as she proceeds, 
and she at length in direct terms announces the approach- 
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ing assassination of AgamemnoD, the murder of herself, 
and the terrible vengeance that should be taken on the 
murderers by Orestes. She then rushes into the house, the 
groans of Agamemnon as he falls beneath the daggers of 
the assassins are heard, and the Chorus are filled with dis- 
may. The dead bodies are next discovered, and Clytem- 
nestra vindicates the crime she had committed by referring 
to the conduct of Agamemnon towards their mutual 
daughter, Iphigenia. iEgisthus takes higher ground, and 
proclaims himself the avenger of the wrongs that his father 
Thyestes had endured, and the play concludes with the 
reproaches of the Chorus to the guilty pair. The follow- 
ing extracts from Symmons's translation of Cassandra's 
prophecy will enable the merely English reader to form 
some conception of the style of ^schylus : 

Apollo ! Apollo ! 

Aguieus*, my Apollo. 
Ha ! where hast thou brought me ? 
Where am I come ? what roofed mansion's this ? 

Ha I Ha ! that dismal and abhorred house, 
The good Gods hate its dark and conscious waUs ! 
It knows of kinsmen by their kinsmen slain. 
And many a horrid death-note swung ! 
A house where men like beasts are slain ! 
The floor is all in blood ! 



Ha! Ha! Alas! Alas! what's that? 
Is that Hell's drag-net that I see ? 
Drag-net ! or woman ? she the very she 
Who slept beside thee in the midnight bower. 
Wife and murd'ress ! Howl dark choirs 1 

Howl in trembled anthems dark. 

For Atreus' deadly line, 

And the stony shower of blood. 



* An epithet of Apollo, which signifies pretiding over the ttreets of 
cities. 
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The Masque of SisterB * ! The Erinnyet drear I 
They are all seated in the rooms above, 
Chanting how Aid f came into the house 
In the beginning : gloomily they look I 
Each sings the lay in catches round, each has 
Foam on her lips and gnashes grim her teeth. 
Where heavily the incestuous brother sleeps* 
Stretch'd in pale slumber on the haunted bed. 
Ha ! do the shafts fly upright at the mark ? 
Fly the shafts right, or has the yew-bow miss'd ? 
Methinks the wild beast in the covert's hit ! 
Or rave I dreaming of poetic lies, 
Like some poor minstrel knocking at the door t 
Come bear thou witness, out with it on oath. 
That I know well the old sins of this house. 



Once more, once more, oh let my voice be heard ! 

I love to sing the dirges of the dead. 

My own death-knell, myself my death-knell ring ! 

The sun rides high, but soon will set for me ; 

O sun, I pray to thee by thy last light. 

Upon my hateful murderers wreak the blood 

Of the poor slave they murder in her chains, 

A helpless, easy, unresisting victim ; 

O mortal, mortal state ! and what art thou ? 

E'en in thy glory comes the changing shade. 

And makes thee like a vision glide away ! 

And then mifortune takes the moisten 'd spunge 

And clean effaces all the picture out ! 

{^Rushet into the house. 

Sophocles, like his master iEschylus, was distinguished 
as a soldier and a statesman, his first tragedy gained the 
prize from several competitors, one of whom was ^schylus. 
After this a rivalry existed between the two writers, which 
soon degenerated into envy and faction : and the contests 
between Sophocles and Euripides soon after bore the same 
character. Sophocles wrote more than a hundred trage- 

^ This phrase is designed to cotvve^f a ^klvire of the three Furies 
revelling in the contemplation o{ ftVau^ViXeT. 
/ The goddess of discord. 
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dies, twenty of which were honoured with the prize. Of 
these only seven have reached our times ; they all are di^ 
tinguished by plaintive simplicity and affecting pathos. 
In his old age, his children accused him of madness in 
order to obtain possession of his fortune ; Sophocles in re- 
ply read part of his tragedy (Edipus Coloneus, which he 
had lately finished, and asked was that like the production 
of a madman ? The judges at once decided in his favour, 
and the ungrateful children left the court overwhelmed 
with disgrace. Sophocles died in his 91st year, B.C. 
from excessive joy, from having obtained a poe- ^06. 
tical prize at the Olympic games. 

The (Edipus TyrannuH of Sophocles has had the ain- 
, gular good fortune of being praised by every critic, an- 
cient and modem ; and this pre-eminence it in some mea- 
sure owes to the confidence in his genius, which Sophocles 
manifested, by bringing the catastrophe before the specta- 
tors or readers in the very beginning of the piay. This 
sacrifice of all the interest arising from expectation would 
in most cases have been damnatory of the piece, but 
here the genius of Sophocles triumphs; the story of (Edi- 
pus was'so well known and so hackneyed by the Athenian 
tragedians, that it would have been impossible to supfwse 
an audience ignorant of the evenL The artifice of So- 
phocles is to let the spectator into the whole secret at 
once, and having created an interet^t in favour of (Edipus 
to deal out the fatal secret drop by drop, until the cup of 
horror is full to the brim. The story of Qidipus has been 
already detailed, and to enter on an analysis of the play 
would be merely to repeat it : we shall therefore only quote 
the passage in the beginning of the play, where the prophet 
Tiresias distinctly announces the catastrophe : 

I tell ihee, King, this blind Tiresias te[U ttiee, 
Soan ehalt tlieit furies drive Ihee rram the land, 
And leave Ihee dark like tne i what mountain iben, 
Or conidoui shore ahall Dot return die giDaYi& 
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Of (Edipos, and echo to his woes ? 

When thou shalt look on the detested bed, 

And in that haven where thou hop'st to rest 

Shalt meet with storm and tempest ; then what ilU 

Shall &I1 on thee and thine ? — now vent thy rage 

On old Tiresias and the guiltless Creon ; 

We soon shall be avengMt for ne*er did heav'n 

Cut off a wretch so base, so vile as thou art. 

Franklin. 

Sophocles is generally allowed to have surpassed 
other writers of tragedy in the beauty of his choral od 
the following is the address of the chorus to CEklipus, wl 
he comes to Colonus, in Attica, as an exile : 

Stranger thy favour'd feet have found 
The loveliest spot of Attic ground, 
For beauteous steeds afar renown'd ; 
Columns sparkling free and bright 
Beneath the pure unclouded light ; 
Where, trilling slow her plaintive tale. 
The clear melodious nightingale 
Pours sweetest music through the vale. 
Amid the ivy shade she pines, 
And moans among the purple vines ; 
No tempest wild, no sunbeam fierce, 
The impervious foliage e'en can pierce ; 
The holy haunt, where Bacchus showers 
A thousand fruits, a thousand flowers, 
And binding with their wreaths his tresses, 
The nymphs who reared his youth caresses. 



Another source of admiration, 
The mighty theme of deathless story, 
Athena's proudest, brightest glory. 
Inspires the song of gratulation : 
Unmatch'd our winged vessels sail ; 
Unmatch'd our steeds outvie the gale. 
O son of Saturn ! through thy might 
We gained this proud and glorious height. 
Here first by thee to botvdaf^e htoke, 
The fiery steed receWd vYie ^oVe 
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With humbled spirit ; here through thee^ 

great and fearful prodigy ! 

High o'er the wave the bounding oar. 

Regardless of the billows' roar, 

Danced to the tuneful shell, the Nereids' lyre. 

Who hymn'd the deed sublime in full symphonious choir. 

Euripides was induced to write tragedy by the great 
fame which Sophocles had acquired Id that department of 
literature, and the rivalry between these poets exposed them 
to the lash of the bitter satyrist, Aristophanes. Euripides 
wrote seventy-five tragedies, of which nineteen remain; 
his writings want the sublimity of -^schylus, and the ten- 
der pathos of Sophocles ; but he displays a greater know- 
ledge of the human mind, and a more philosophical con- 
ception of the passions. He was unfortunate in his wives, 
having married two, and being compelled to divorce both ; 
hence, probably, arose that hostility to the female cha- 
racter by which his writings are most remarkably distin- 
guished, and which procured him the unenviable name 
Misogynes, or woman-hater. The ridicule of Aristophanes, 
and the envy of his competitors, compelled him to B.a 
retire to Macedonia, where he was torn to pieces ^^• 
by dogs, in the 78th year of his age. The noblest 
compliment ever paid to the compositions of any poet, was 
conferred on the verses of Euripides by the Sicilians. After 
the fatal defeat at Syracuse, those Athenians who could 
repeat any portions of Euripides* tragedies were liberated 
from slavery, and permitted to return home. 

There is scarcely any author, the relative merit of whose 
compositions has been so frequently contested. It is but 
rarely that we meet with two persons who would give the 
same answer to the question, " Which is your favourite 
tragedy of Euripides ?*' Under these circumstances, the 
selection of the Alcestis for an example of his works, one 
of the least known, will easily be pardoned. 

When Apollo was banished from heavea, \\e v^^& VskW^- 
pitably entertsdned by Admetus, k\ng o^ T\\««8aN:^% Va. 
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gratitude for this, when Admetus lay sick of a mortal dii- 
ease, Apollo entreated the Gods to spare his life ; the re- 
quest was granted, on condition that he should find aneai 
relative ready to die in his stead, and Alcestis, the wifeot . 
Admetus, willingly accepts the offer. The play opens witb \ 
an interview between Apollo and Death in the hall of kiof * 
Admetus ; Death claims his prey, and Apollo ackoow- 
ledges the justice of his claim. Alcestis is then introduced, < 
taking leave of her husband and family, whom she thv 
tenderly addresses : 

I die without reluctance, though the gifts 
Of youth are mine to make life grateful to me. 
Yet be that gave thee birth, and she that bore thee. 
Rejected thee, though well it had beseem'd them 
With honour to have died for thee, to have saved 
Their son with honour, glorious in their deaths. 
• •••••• Yet my request 

Is just thou wilt confess it ; for thy love 

To these our children equals mine, thy soul 

If wisdom tempers : in their mother's house 

Let them be lords ; wed not again, nor set 

A step-dame o'er my children, some vile woman 

That wants my virtues ; she through jealousy 

Will work against their lives, because to thee 

I bore them ; do not this, I beg thee, do not. 

••••••• Farewell I be happy ! 

Thou hast been wedded to a virtuous wife ; 
And you, my children, glory in your mother. 

The chorus are filled with admiration of her heroism, 
and address her in strains of high compliment: 

Immortal bliss be thine. 
Daughter of Pelias ! in the realms below, 

Immortal pleasures round thee flow. 
Though never there the sun's bright beams shall shine. 

Be the black-brow'd Pluto told, 

And the Stygian boatman old. 
Whose rude hands grasp l\\e oax, V\i« rvx^^^t ^c^^^ 

The dead conveymg o'ex xVie \JidL^\ 
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The departure of Alcestis to the infernal is followed by 
the arrival of Hercules, who was setting out on one of his 
labours, Notwitlistandiug his grief, Admetus receives the 
hero with hospitality ; and Hercules, la requital, pursues 

. Death, conquers the King of Terrors, and restores Alcestis 

., to the arms of her husband. 



I Athenian comedy is usually divided into three kinds; 
the old, middle, and new. In the old comedy, living per- 
sons were introduced on the stage by (heir real names; in 
the middle, the names were disguised ; in the new, both 
the natiies aud the characters were fictitious. Of all the 
dramatic writers who delighted the Athenians,, only one is 
knoivn to us, Aristophanes, the greatest and most powerful 
salyrist that ever existed. His works are generally severe 
personal attacks, disguised under a thin allegorical veil, 
on the most conspicuous characters of the day ; his ridi- 
cule is generally coarse and unsparing ; his wit frequently 
gross and licentious ; still there is a fervour and vigour in 
his satire, which seems to be the result of honest and vir. 
luous indignation, roused by the contemplation of vice 
and hypocrisy. His attack on Socrates in the play of the 
Clouds is generally known, and even the warmest partizans 
of the philosopher confess the unquestionable merits of the 
poet; but the comedy of the Knights, in which Aristo- 
phanes assails Cleon, then the idol of the Athenian mob, 
will give a better notion of the liberty allowed to the old 
poets than any other. It is necessary to premise, b.c, 
that Cleon was then in the very zenith of his po- ^^■ 
pularity, having just returned from the successful expedi- 
tion mentioned in Pinnock's Greece, page 171 ■, ■Mid. satVi 
was bis power, that no actor cou\d fee ?,o\. \ki ^-dvixni. 
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the character, which was supported by Aristophanes hin- 
self. 

In this extraordinary piece, the people of Athens ax 
described under the character of an old dotard, whose at- l 
dulity, abused by a malicious new-bought slave, persecota 
and torments his faithful servants. Demosthenes bittedj 
complains, that, intending to gratify the old man, be bad 
brought a delicate morsel from * Pylos, which Cleon had 
stolen and served up as his own. Nicias joins in these lamo* 
tations, and heroically proposes that they should toifr 
nate their misery by drinking a poisonous draught of bulFs i 
blood; Demosthenes, as an amendment, suggests a cup 
of wine. Finding Cleon asleep, they not only purloin tlx 
liquor, but obtain from his pockets some oracles, typicaUj '. 
representing the succession of the Athenian magistratei 
In these it is declared that the dragon should oveicooe 
the vulture. The vulture is easily shewn to be a type of 
Cleon, and the dragon is discovered to mean AgoracntDH, I 
an eminent sausage-maker. Nicias and Demosthenes hai 
this favourite of fortune as the future master of the repub- 
lic. He alleges in vain his ignorance and incapacity; 
they reply that he is therefore the more likely to please 
the people of Athens, to whom, at this time, insufficiency 
was a recommendation. 

Sausage-seller, I am, as all my fathers were, a blackguard. 

Demosthenes, Then thou art blest ; Fortune hath stamp'd and mark'd thee 
For state affairs — 

Saus,-seL Nay, I want skill in music. 

And am the veriest dabster e'en at letters. 

Dem. Better you wanted that small skill you boast of, 

'Tis all that makes 'gainst thy sufficiencies. 

• The present harbour of Navarino ; in front of it is the island of 
Sphacteria, which Cleon had conquered. It had been besi^ed by 
Demosthenes, and to him Oie VvoTio>]iX ol \\& %\x>a>^\^%.tlatL was reallj 
owing. 
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Music and letters — ^tut ! we want no gifts 
Like these in men who rule us. — Morals, quotha ! 
A dolt, a knave ; these are the 8tu£f we make 
Our statesmen of. 

The production of the oracles, and the promised aid of 
the whole body of the Athenian knights, or aristocracy, 
overcomes the modesty of Agoracritus, and he promises to 
meet the foe. The first attack of the knights on Cleon is 
very vigorous. 

Stripes and torment, whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting knave ; 
Knighthood wounded, troops confounded, chastisement and vengeance 

crave ; 
Taxes sinking, tribute shrinking, mark his appetite for plunder ; 
At his craw and ravening maw, dykes and whirlpools fail for wonder ! 
Explanation and evasion, covert art and close deceit; 
Fraudful funning, force and cunning ; who with him in these compete ? 
He can cheat and eke repeat twenty times his felon feat, 
All before yon blessed sun has quench'd his lamp of glowing heat. 
Then to him, pursue him ; strike, shiver, and hew him ; 
Confound him and pound him, and storm all around him. 

Cleon is overwhelmed by this unexpected attack, and 
endeavours to justify himself. The next interruption of 
the chorus is still more powerful. 

Wretch without a parallel ! 
Son of thunder, child of helU 
Creature of one mighty sense. 
Concentrated impudence ! 
From earth's centre to the sea. 
Nature stinks of that and thee. 

Agoracritus now encounters Cleon ; the contest is main- 
tained in a style of rich humour, but bordering too much 
on vulgar buffoonery, ludicrous throughout, but sometimes 
gross and indecent. In the end, Demus, the representa- 
tive of the Athenians, acknowledges his errors, and regrets 
that he had been so long deceived by an upstart slave, 
who had confined him so long in the unwholesome cit^^ 
and prevented him from enjoying iuxqX 9jmi^xck&xi\s^« ^^- 
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racritus then produces two ancient treaties with the Lace- 
demonians, personified by two beautiful women whom he 
had found closely immured in the house of Cleon. The 
old gentleman becomes delighted with such lovely ac- 
quaintances, and retires with them into the country. 

The effect of this extraordinary production is not the 
least striking part of its history, since it shews the strange 
inconsistency of the Athenian republicans. ' They ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm the satire of Aristophanes, and 
trusted Cleon more than ever. 

The licentious severity of the Old comedy was at leogtb | 
checked by law, and a new species of dramatic composi- 
tion, called in later times the Middle comedy, succeeded. ) 
Of this, the Birds of Aristophanes may be considered as j 
an example ; the satire in this amusing composition b j 
levelled at classes of individuals instead of persons. It is, 
in fact, an attack on the constitution and customs oi 
Athens, but the names of the characters are fictitioas. 
To this succeeded the New comedy, similar in most re- 
spects to the comedy of the present day. The most cele- 
brated writer in this style was Menander, of whom nothing 
but a few fragments remain. He is principally remarkable 
for the number of moral sentiments that were interspersed 
through his works ; one of which is quoted by St. Paul, 
** Evil communications corrupt good manners." Most of 
the Latin comedies of Terence, and some of Plautus, are 
imitations of Menander. 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER I. 



HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

Then exil'd crowds abjure their native home, 
And sad in search of foreign mansions roam ; 
A youthful princess guides the wand'ring clan, 
And holds the proud prerogative of man. 

Brookes. 

I . About the beginning of the ninth century before the 
birth of Christ, a colony of Tyrians, whom the tyranny of 
Pygmalion had forced to fly from their country, under the 
command of Queen Dido, traversed the greater part of 
the Mediterranean, and finally settled on the north coast 
of Africa, in the western division of the Great Sea. Hav- 
ing purchased some ground from the princes of the coun- 
try, they built the city Carthage, and retaining the com- 
mercial activity and spirit of trade which had distinguished 
the parent state, they soon made it a place of considerable 
importance. 

2. At first they were compelled to pay tribute to the . 
neighbouring princes, but as they acquired riches and 
strength they soon shook off this degrading mark of ser- 
vitude, and extended their dominion along the northern 
and western coasts of Africa. 3. The Cyrenians, a Greek 
colony, who had settled on the more eastern shores of the 
north of Africa, and had like the Cartha^\m'dxi<% ^^h^w 
opulent and powerful by extensive comxnwe^, %owk \«.- 

p 
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came jealous of their encroaching neighbours, and a tediov 
war ensued. 4. After long and protracted hottilitief 
the rival states became wearied of a contest, and peice 
was concluded, on the condition that the place where an- 
bassadors setting out from both cities on the same dty . 
should meet, might for the future be the mutual boundaij I 
of their respective dominions. 5. Two brothers, named I 
Philaeni, were sent on this expedition by the Carthagi- 
nians, who being either more active or more patriotic than 
the Cyrenian deputies, considerably exceeded the point 
midway between the two states, before they met widi tk 
Cyrenians. 6. Some altercation took place in coDS^ 
quence, and at length the Greeks proposed that the ais- 
bassadors of Carthage should be buried alive, at the pboe 
where they had placed the partition line of the two statei, 
or that they themselves wotdd choose out new limits, aad 
there submit to a similar fate. The Philieeni accepted tbe 
offer, and were accordingly interred on the spot, which is 
memory of the transaction was afterwards called the altan 
of the Philceni. 

7. So early as the reign of Cambyses the Carthaginians 
had acquired so much wealth and importance, that tbe 
monarch meditated an expedition against them; but tbe 
Phcenician mariners, by whom his fleet was principalW 
manned, refused to bear arms against their relatives, and 
consequently the design was laid aside. 8. Tyre and 
Carthage, indeed, always preserved the strictest amitv, 
and frequently afforded each other mutual assistance. A 
ship laden with rich sacrifices to the Tyrian Hercules, was 
annually sent from Carthage ; and when Alexander was 
advancing to besiege Tyre, the aged inhabitants, the 
women and the children, were sent to Carthage, where, 
although they arrived at a period of great distress, thef 
were received with the utmost kindness and hospitality. 

9. The year in whicVv tVv^ T^xc^vaa '^e^e expelled from 
Rome, was also leudeied t^m^iVssXiX^ \si^ ^ Xx^-^^ <:ss5^- 

\ 
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eluded between these two republics, whose future wars 
were afterwards to form so conspicuous a portion of his- 
tory. 10. From the terms of this treaty it appears that 
the Carthaginians were at that time supreme masters of 
the north of Africa, and in possession of Sardinia, and 
part of Sicily. They had besides colonized the Balearic 
isles, and erected a town on that excellent harbour in 
Minorca, called from a Carthaginian general Portus Ma- 
gonis (Port Mahon,) and they had erected several fac- 
tories and trading towns along the south and east of 
Spain. 

11. When Xerxes had determined on the invasion of 
Greece, he naturally dreaded that the Greek colonies in 
Italy and Sicily would send assistance to the mother- 
country ; to prevent this he entered into a close alliance 
with the Carthaginians, and sent them a large sum of 
money to assist them in attacking the colonies in Sicily, 
while he was invading Greece. 

12. In consequence of this the Carthaginians assem- 
bled a numerous army, and sent forth an expedition 
whose magnitude gives us a high idea of the power and 
resources of Carthage. The fleet consisted of two thou- 
sand vessels of war, and three thousand ships of burden ; 
the land army amounted to upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand men : the command of the whole was intrusted to 
Amilcar, the head of a family which long gave generals 
and magistrates to Carthage. 

13. Amilcar without any loss effected a landing at Pa- 
normus (the present Palermo) ^ and having refreshed his 
troops, advanced and laid close siege to Himera. The 
town was bravely defended by the governor Theron ; with 
a small but resolute garrison he bravely sustained the 
attacks of the Carthaginians, and the still more appalling 
horrors of famine. Foreseeing, however, that the town 
would, unless relieved, eventually surrend^t, Ikfc ^&\iX. \a 
Gelon king of SyrsLCuse^ reque&tmgVua wf^^d^"^ ^&i>aXa5NRfc» 

r 2 
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14. On learning the first news of the inTasioi], Odoa 
had taken up arms, but his utmost efforts could only col- 
lect about five thousand horse and fifty thousand foot 
15. With this very disproportionate force he advanced 
against the Carthaginians; on his road he fortunatdj 
captured a messenger from the Selinuntines to Amilcar, 
promising that on a particular day they would send him 
the cavalry he required. 16. Gelon had the letter for- 
warded to Amilcar, and* taking measures to loten^pt tbe 
treacherous Selinuntines, he sent in their place a chosen 
body of his own troops at the specified time. The Sjn- 
cusans adlnitted into the Catthaginian camp suddenly 
made an attack on the general's tent, slew Amilcar and 
some of his principal officers, and then hurryiug to the 
harbour, set fire to the fleet. 17. Thecries of Amilcar's 
servants, the shouts of the Syracusans, and the blaze of 
the burning vessels threw the whole Carthaginian army 
into disorder ; in the midst of the confusion Gelon ad- 
vances with his entire army ; — without leaders and without 
command the Carthaginians are unable to make any effec- 
tive resistance, a terrible carnage ensues, one half of the 
invaders fall, the remainder, without arms and without 
provisions, are forced from their camp and compelled to 
seek for refuge in a hostile country, unable to make resist- 
ance, and deprived of all means of retreat. 18. It is 
worthy of remark that this great victory was won on the 
B. C. same day that the battle of Thermopylse was fought, 
480. and the Persian fleet defeated at Artemisium; 
three of the greatest triumphs ever obtained by Grecian 
freedom. 

19. Gisgon, the son of Amilcar, took the command of 

the Carthaginian army, and finding that it was impossible 

to remedy the state of disorganization to which it had 

been reduced by the late defeat, found himself obliged to 

surrender at discrel'ion. Ge\oT\ ^x^xiXfc^^^NwxT^ble terms 

to his distressed advcrsanes, a^xvd vi'v&d^ ^t^Tsivs^^ \^Tb\. \!&- 

1 



gotiationa are best after victory, offered tlie Carthaginians 
honourable conditions of peace. 20. Tliese were unwilUngly 
accepted by the senate of Carthage, and having no other 
meiins of giving vent to their anger and disappointment, 
they banished Gisgon for consenting- to surrender his troops. 
21. White the Carthaginians were slowly recovering 
from the efi^cta of this ruinous defeat, the Syracusans were 
engaged in a contest that at one time seemed to threaten 
their existence: the Athenians having invadedSicily b. C. 
and laid siege to Syracuse. 22. After the disgrace- 416. 
ful defeat of the Athenians, the Segestans, who had joined 
with that people, dreading the vengeance of the Syracusans 
implored the assistance of Carthage. 23. Glad of such 
a pretext for attempting to restore their influence in Sicily, 
tlie Carthaginians hastily levied an army, fitted out a fleet, 
and gave the command of the expedition to Annibal the 
son of Gisgon. 

24. Annibal on his landing laid siege to Selinuntum, 
which he carried by assault, thence he advanced to Himera, 
ihe scene of his grandfather's defeat and death ; this town 
he also stormed, put all the inhabhants to the sword, and 
destroyed every building, public and private ; the Sicilians, 
unable to compete with him in the field, solicited a truce, 
which was granted on terms extremely favorable to the 
interests of Carthage. 

25. Annibal on his return to Carthage was received with 
the greatest honours, and so elated was the stale at his suc- 
cess, that nothing less than the entire subjugation of Sicily 
was contemplated, 26. A new expedition was accord- 
ingly prepared, and the command of it given to Annibal, 
aided, on account of his great age, by Inules, the son of 
Hanno. 27. The invaders landed at Lilybaum, whence 
they marched against Agrigentum, the second city of the 

28. During the siege, which lasted dg\\V TO'a'Q.'ica,*Da 
besiegers were afflicted by contagiosa d\seBiae, wQ&'^^'^»f" I 
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sieged by famine. The Carthaginians had destroyed se- 
veral sepulchres to procure materials for their works, and 
supposing that the pestilence was sent as a punishment for 
this impiety, as an atonement sacrificed a child of nobk 
birth to Saturn, &nd threw several of their prisoners into 
the sea as propitiatory offerings to Neptune. 29. The be- 
sieged, after enduring the extremities of famine,, brob 
through the enemy's lines by night, and retreated to Geh, - 
leaving the old, the sick and the wounded behind then. 
Itnilco, who had succeeded to the chief command on the 
death of Annibal, ordered every person left in Agrigentom I 
to be massacred ; which cruel edict was put into strict eie. 
cution. 

30. From Agrigentum Imilco marched to Gela, wbicb 
B.C. was taken after a slight resistance ; Dionysius the 
^ 406. elder, king of Syracuse, who had taken the com- 
mand of the Sicilian army, alarmed at the successes of 
Imilco, opened negotiations for peace, and a treaty was 
concluded which neither party intended to observe. 



Questions. 

1. When and by whom was Carthage founded? 

2. What part of Africa did they subject to their dominion ? 

3. With what rival colony were they engaged in dispute ? 

4. How did they agree to decide their contentions ? 

5. Which nation had the more active deputies ? 

6. How were the disputes between the ambassadors terminated ? 

7. To what danger were they exposed from Cambyses? 

8. What instances are there of mutual good-will between Tyre and 

Carthage? 
0. When did the Romans and Carthaginians first form any connection ? 

10. What appears to have been at this time the extent of the Cartha- 

ginian dominions? 

11. On what occasion did they enter into alliance with Xerxes ? 

12. What forces did the Carthaginians assemble in consequence ? 

13. What were the first enlerpxlses oC ihe Carthaginian general ? 
14. Who proceeded to attack Yv\m 1 

15, What fortunate ^covery did Ge\oiiTM>8Lft o\i\&a \sv«c^\ 
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16. How did Grelonact on thk information? 

17- What were the circumstances of the engagement ? 

18. Why is the day on which this battle was fought remarkable ? 

19. How did the war terminate ? 

20. In what manner did the Carthaginian senate shew their indigna- 

tion at this defeat. 

21. What was the next war in which the Syracusans were engaged ? 

22. On what pretext -did the Cartliaginians again invade Sidly t 

23. Who commanded the expedition ? 

24. What was its success ? 

25. With what hopes did this success inspire the Carthaginians ? 

26. Who led the new expedition ? 

27. Where did the invaders land? 

28. What circumstances occurred at the siege of Agrigentum ? 

29. How did the besieged escape ? 

30. By whom was peace made ? 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF CARTHAGE CONTINUED. 

No hopes of peace remain, nor can we find 
New Gods to witness, or new oaths to bind, 
The first infringed, and therefore must prepare 
To stand or perish by the die of war. 

Epiooniad. 

1. Scarce were the troops of Carthage withdrawn when 
Dionysius began to prepare for a renewal of the war, he 
sent embassies through all Sicily exhorting them to make 
one simultaneous and vigorous effort to expel all intruders 
from the island, and for ever secure the independence of 
the states. 2. His machinations were successful, the po- 
pulace in the principal commercial towns rose up and mur- 
dered all the Carthaginian merchants, who, on the faith 
of treaties, had settled in the country ; while Dionysius, at 
the head of a numerous army marched against the Cartha- 
ginian forts, and captured several of them. 
<?. Imilco was sent with jail the forces XJaaX \5fta ^^-^"^ ^^ 
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Carthage could procure to chastise this treachery of tbe 
Sicilians. 4. The Sicilians, unable to meet hiih in the 
field, retreated into the fortified towns, and ImQco har- 
ing captured several places of lesser importance, deter- 
mined to besiege Syracuse itself. 5. The beginning of hit 
enterprise was very successful ; the harbour was blockaded 
by the Carthaginian fleet, the country arOund Syiacose 
laid waste, several of the outworks destroyed, and the ((v* 
tified suburb Acradina captured by assault. The tetepki 
of Proserpine and Ceres in Acradina were peculiarly vene- 
rated by the Sicilians, these Imilco levelled to the ground, 
and employed the ruins in strengthening and fortifying bit 
entrenchments. 6. But just as every thing seemed to pro- 
mise a favourable result, a plague of uncommon Tirulenoe 
broke out in the Carthaginian camp: so violent and so 
rapid were its ravages that the living were soon unable to 
bury the dead, and the putrescent corpses loaded the at- 
mosphere with fresh sources of disease and death. 

7. Dionysius, in the midst of this melancholy state of 
affairs, made a sudden attack on Imilco*s camp ; there was 
scarce any effort made to resist him, the Carthaginians 
were completely defeated, and night alone saved their army 
from complete extirpation. 8. Imilco finding it impossi- 
ble to retrieve his losses, was compelled to surrender ; he 
stipulated only for the lives of himself and the Carthagi- 
nians leaving all his auxiliary troops at the mercy of the 
enraged Syracusans.^ 

9, Imilco, on his return to Carthage, unable to bear the 
pangs of disappointment, and dreading the anger of his 
countrymen, committed suicide. Nor did the evil conse- 
quences of the defeat at Syracuse terminate here. The 
African nations, indignant that their countrymen had been 
sacrificed by Imilco to ensure the safety of the Carthagi- 
nians, with one consent took up arms to avenge their 
death, captured Tunis and several smaller towns, and at 
length advanced to the very walls of Carthage, 10. The 
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city would have been in great danger, but that the Afri- 
cans being without a leader, fell out among themselyes, 
and finally dispersed almost without a blow. 

11. As soon as Carthage had recovered from the con- 
sequences of her late defeat, a third invasion of Sicily was 
resolved on, and the command of the expedition was given 
to Mago, a man of noble family and great experience. 
12. Dionysius attacked* the Carthaginians immediately 
after their landing, and defeated them in a severe battle, 
in which Mago was slain. 13. But the Syracusan mo- 
narch, instead of pursuing his victory, granted his enemies 
a suspension of arms ; during which interval, the Cartha- 
ginian troops had time to recover from their confusion, and 
receive a strong reinforcement from Africa, under the com- 
mand of Mago, son of their former general. 14. In a 
second engagement, the Syracusans were defeated, and 
compelled to beg for peace, which was accordingly granted 
on terms honourable to both parties. 

15. Dionysius is generally described by the Greek histo- 
rians as a * monster of cruelty ; but it is more than proba- 
ble that his crimes have been greatly exaggerated. 16. He 
was brought into public life under the auspices of Hermo- 
crates, the Syracusan general who defeated the Athenian 
invasion. Though esteemed and trusted by Hermocrates, 

* There are two circumstances which induced the Greek historians to 
blacken the character of Dionysius : first, he was an usurper, and every 
Grecian historian, howiever respectable, attacks such a character with 
more than republican virulence, relating not only improbable . but even 
impossible, stories of their crimes. Secondly, he paid very little respect 
to the absurdities of Paganism, plundering the temples on pretences so 
whimsical, tliat they were probably designed to shew his contempt for all 
the Heathen deities of Olympus. He took a golden mantle from a cele- 
brated statue of Jupiter, alleging that such a cumbrous ornament must 
inconvenience the god in summer, and would not afibrd him any warmth 
in winter. For a reason equally ingenious, he deprived ^sculapius of 
his golden beard, asserting that such a venerable ornament ill became the 
son of the beardless Apollo. 

v5 
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who could more easily discover the extent of his abilities thu 
the danger of his ambition, he contrived to secure friends 
in the opposite faction, and thus avoided sharing in the ruin 
by ^hich Hermocrates and his party were OTerwhelmed. 
17. The fame that he acquired in the wars with Carthage, 
and the influence over the soldiers that his liberality pro- 
cured for him, enabled him to become the master of his 
country. J 8. With equal success he humbled the Car- 
thaginians, and quelled domestic factions in Sicily. Look- 
ing on these successes as means of future greatness, he 
invaded Magna Groecia, captured Rhegium, and would 
certainly have prevailed over the feeble confederacy of the 
B.C. Italo-Grecian states, had he not been recalled by 
367. new troubles in Sicily, and the threatenings of Car- 
thage, 

19. His literary talents appear to have been of no ordi- 
nary rank ; for though he twice failed at the Olympic j 
games, yet he obtained the poetic crown at Athens, a city 
celebrated for the impartiality of its literary decisions. 
20. His skill in military affairs was proved, not merely by 
bis numerous victories, but also by the admirable forti6ca- 
tions he erected at Syracuse, the improvements he effected 
in the shape of the Sicilian gallies, and the invention of the 
catapultcBf engines which hurled stones and enormous 
arrows to a considerable distance. 21, He foresaw that 
the character of his son Dionysius was such as would ren- 
der his reign a short one. Remonstrating with him on 
some of his excesses, and declaring that he had passed his 
youth differently, the younger Dionysius replied — ** But 
you were not the son of a king ;" to which the monarch 
prophetically answered, — " And you will never be the fa- 
ther of a king." 22. The principal proof of his tyranny was 
the erection of the prison * Lantomiae, at Syracuse : one 
of the apartments in this is said to have been constructed 

* This name signifies cui out of stone j from Xaag, a stone, and refivu, 
to cut. 
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on the principle of the human ear, and to have been so 
contrived, that Dionysius, while sitting in his private apart- 
ments, could overhear all the conversations of his prisoners. 
The ruins of this strange edifice are reported to be still in 
existence. 23. But to the general current of satire and 
declamation against this extraordinary man, may be op- 
posed the testimony of Scipio Africanus, who declared 
that ** No one ever concerted his schemes with more pru- 
dence, or executed them with more vigour, than the elder 
Dionysius." 

Questions, 

1. By whom was the war between Carthage and Syracuse renewed i 

2. How did it commence ? 

3. Who was sent against the Syracusans ? 

4. What was his success? 

b. What prospects had he of reducing Syracuse ? 

6. How were they frustrated ? 

7. What advantage was taken of this calamity ? 

8. On what disgraceful terms did Imilco surrender ? 

9. To what danger was Carthage exposed in consequence ? 

10. How did it escape? 

1 1. Who commanded the third expedition against Sicily ? 

12. How did Dionysius act ? 

13. What wrong step did he take after the victory ? 

14. What ill consequence resulted? 

15. How is Dionysius described by the Greek historians ? 

16. In what manner was he introduced into public life ? 

17. By what means did he make himself master of his country ? 

18. What successes did he obtain ? 

19. How does it appear that he had literary talents ? 

20. What improvements did he make in the art of war? 

21. What remarkable conversation had he with his son ? 

22. What prison did he contrive ? 

23. How was he described by Scipio Africanus ? 
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•- 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF CARTHAGE CONTINUED. 

O son unhappy of a sire accurst. 
The plague of all and fated to the worst. 
The injuries of Greece demand thy breath. 
See in my hand the instrument of death. 

Epigokiad. 

B. C. Soon after the conclusion of the treaty with the 
347. elder Dionysius, Carthage was devastated by a 
plague, and her colonies in Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily 
disturbed by frequent insurrections; but by the mixed 
firmness and prudence of her rulers, these dangers were 
averted and the city restored to its former prosperity and 
vigor. 2. The death of the elder Dionysius, and the tu- 
mults occasioned by the cruelties of his son * and succes- 
sor, afforded the Carthaginians a favourable opportunity 
of extending their power in Sicily, and they were not slow 
in taking advantage of it. 3. A great armament was sent 
over, of which Mago was appointed commander, and 
the harbour of Syracuse was captured at the very first 
onset. 

4. The Syracusans implored the aid of Corinth, and 

* The younger Dionysius possessed all his father's vices and none of 
his virtues. When he first ascended the throne, by the advice of his 
cousin, the amiable Dion, he invited Plato to his court, and for some 
time was a pupil of that philosopher. But the innace faults of his dis- 
position were not to be eradicated even by the lessons of Plato, and bis 
tyranny at length becoming intolerable, the Syracusans, headed by Dion, 
rose in rebellion and sent him into exile. When Dion was assassinated, 
Dionysius returned after an absence of ten years, and again obtained 
possession of the Syracusan throne. His triumph, however, was short, 
be was again expelled by T\mo\eot\» ^i\A. eoTO^jelled to fly to Corinth, 
where he was reduced to such a de^xYvol tcv\%w^ ^\,^\a«^ ^v^«(^Vk 
bis support. 
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Timoleon ■ one of the greatest generals of antiquity, was 
sent to their assistance. 5. Nothing could exceed the 
dismal aspect of affairs when Timoleon landed 
euse. Icetes the Leontine had possessioo of the city, Dio- 
nysius with a strong garrison was in the citadel, the har- 
bour and all its fortifications had been captured by the 
Carthagiaians, and the Syracusans them selves were almost 
equally destitute of arms, money, and hope. 

6. Luckily for the Syracusans, Dionysius, when shutting 
himself up in the citadel, had neglected providing a suffi- 
cient store of provisions ; be was consequently soon com- 
pelled to propose terms of accommodation, and these 
being soon settled, he united his forces with those of Ti- 
moleon, and placed at his disposal the immense magazine 
of arms which the elder Dionysius had collected in the 
citadel. 7. The Carthaginian army consisted principally 
of mercenaries, many of whom were levied in the Greek 
colonies; to these Timoleon sent letters, expostulating 
with them on the disgrace of bearing arms against their 
eounttyraen, and although he did not succeed in detach- 
ing any of them from the Carthaginian army, yet his nego- 
tiations having reached the ears of Mago, inspired him 
with such distrust in the fidelity of his followers, that he 
at once led back his army from Syracuse and returned 
home. 

8. The Carthaginians, indignant that the object of their 
highest ambition had been thus lost when almost within 
their grasp, vented the first burst of their indignation on 
the unfortunate general, Mago was'brougbt to trial, but 

■ Titnoleon was such xn enemy of tyranny, that he ktUed his own 
bcolber fur having atlempted to make himselfabsalule at Corinth. Alter 
having dereated ihe Carthaginians he established a salutary code ot laws, 
which for a time made Syracuse a prosperous and happy communii)'. 
He died at Syracuse about 337 yean before the birth of Christ, and 
ineniy before ihe usurpatian of Agathoelee. & nui'nwnmA'n^ e1«?^x& 
lo bii inemory, and Ihe (ears of a gratetul nitiion 'satetei^w.w^'*'- 
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anticipated their vengeance by suicide. So violeoty'hov* 
ever, was the hatred of the people, that his dead body mn 
deprived of the rites of sepulture, and exposed on a gibbet 
9. To retrieve their power in Sicily new forces w6re raised, 
and two generals, Amilcar and Annibal, were sent out j 
with an army of seventy thousand men, and a fleet con- | 
sisting of two hundred ships of war and a thousand Yesaeli ^ 
of burden. 

10. The news of the arrival of so imposing a force re- 
newed the terror of the Syracusans. Timoleon alone was 
unmoved, and resolved to meet the Carthaginians in the | 
field, although he could persuade only three thousand Sy- 
racusans and four thousand auxiliaries to accompany him; 
and even of these more than a thousand deserted befixe be 
had completed a day's march. 11. With this very dis- 
proportionate force Timoleon came up with the enemy near 
the river Crimisus, and by an unexpected attack thiew 
their whole army into confusion ; a total rout ensued, tea 
thousand of the invaders were slain, of whom three tboQ- 
sand were citizens of Carthage. 12. The Carthaginiafis 
were so humbled by this unexpected overthrow that they 
dared not again meet Timoleon in the field, their towns feii 
one by one into the hands of the enemy, until at length 
they were forced to solicit peace, and accept the terms 
dictated by the conqueror. 

13. While Carthage was still smarting under the con- 
sequences of this unfortunate expedition, her liberties at 
home were threatened with ruin from the ambition of 
Hanno, one of the principal men in the state. His fiist 
intention was to poison the leaders of the senate and the 
rest of the nobility at a feast given in honour of his 
daughter's marriage. 14. This diabolical plot was disco- 
vered : but the wealth and power of the criminal shielded 
him from punishment ; an edict was issued forbidding ex- 
pensive feasts, and no ol\iex woVac^ n5^?» \aJ«.^w oC the at- 
tempt. 15. Disappointed Vu\\\a*mV^ti^e,^U^'^OcL^\?j^^^a^^^ 
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next resolved on open force, and arming his slaves to the 
number of twenty thousand, he took the field, and invited 
the Moorish and African princes to join with him in de* ^ 
stroying Carthage. 16. This appeal was disregarded, the 
forces of the traitor were routed by an army hastily levied, 
and he himself made prisoner. He was put to death with 
the most cruel tortures, and according to the barbarous 
custom of Carthage his children and nearest relatives 
shared the same fate. 

17. The Carthaginians, though so often defeated, con- 
tinued to interfere in the affairs of Sicily, and to embrace 
every opportunity that the dissentions of the different states 
afforded for extending their authority. Agathocles, a man 
of mean birth, had acquired great ascendancy in Syracuse, 
the Carthaginians lent him their assistance, and finally en- 
abled him to become absolute master of the state. 

18. Agathocles soon became disgusted with the power 
exercised by the Carthaginians, and, regardless of the ties 
of gratitude, declared war against them. Amilcar was 
immediately sent from Carthage to encounter this new 
enemy; he overthrew Agathocles in a decisive engage- 
ment, and compelled him to take refuge within the walls 
of Syracuse. 19. The town was immediately invested, 
and every thing seemed to promise a complete triumph to 
Amilcar at no very distant day ; when Agathocles suddenly 
baffled all his calculations by one of the most extraordinary 
proceedings recorded in history. Unable to meet his 
enemy in the field, and defending even Syracuse with diffi- 
culty, he resolved to transport his forces into Africa, and 
by the dread of a nearer danger, compel the Carthaginians 
to quit Sicily. 

20. Having assembled the Syracusans, he declared to 
them that he had discovered a sure means of liberating the 
city, provided that an army and a small sum of money 
were placed at his disposal, adding that \t ^^& ^;9afo\2i.\lvA\s^ 
bis success to have the entire p\aii \aipl «t y^^^^"^^^^^^^^' 
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An army of liberated slaves, and a sum of fifty talents, 
were placed at his disposal ; a fleet was prepared in secret, 
and having eluded the vigilance of the blockading sqoi- 
dron, he arrived safely in Africa, before the Carthaginians \ 
had received the slightest intimation of his intentions. 
B.C. 21. An eclipse of the sun, which took place im- 
^^' mediately after their landing, at first terrifled the 
invading army ; but Agathocles informed them that this 
prodigy always portended a change of afiairs, and was 
therefore ominous to the Carthaginians, who had hitherto 
been uniformly successful. 22. Under pretence of a vow 
made to Proserpine and Ceres, he burned his fleet, and 
having thus shewn his soldiers that their only chance of 
safety was in victory, he fearlessly advanced into the coon- 
try, captured Tunis and several other cities, the pi under of 
which he divided among his soldiers, and inspired many of 
the African princes with the hope of throwing off the yoke 
of Carthage. 

23. Hanno and Bomilcar were sent to resist this daring 
invader, with forces that almost quadrupled the Sicilian 
army ; but by the death of Hanno, who fell early in the 
engagement, fighting valiantly at tiie head of the sacred 
band, and by the treachery of Bomilcar, who made no 
effort to remedy the confusion caused by the death of his 
colleague, Agathocles obtained a complete victory. He 
even stormed the enemy's camp, where were found heaps 
of fetters and chains, which, in confident anticipation of 
victory, the Carthaginians had prepared for the invading 
army. 

24. The consternation in Carthage, when the news of 
this defeat arrived, was dreadful ; they thought that they 
saw Agathocles already at their gates, preparing for the 
utter destmction of their city. The priests were consulted 
to know whether the gods had been offended, and how 

their anger might be appeased. 'IW^ xe.^V\^, lUat Car- 
thage had violated iti dut^ X.o*\\.s Vno tcvo^V v^^^\\>aJv.^Si^ 
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friendly celestial patrons, for that the preaents now sent to 
the Tyrian Hercules did not as usual consist of the full 
tenth of the annual gains of all the citizens, and that the 
sacrifices offered to Saturn (probably the same god as the 
Moloch of Scripture) which were originally composed of 
the children of the highest nobilitj', were now the mere 
offspring of slaves and miserable aliens. '15. In conse- 
quence of this sacerdotal response, presents of enormous 
value were sent to the temple of Hercules at Tyre, and a 
number of youths of the highest rank were cruellv sacri- 
ficed at the altar of Saturn. 26. In the midst of these 
distresses vessels came from Tyre, conveying the old men, 
the women and children who had been sent away when 
Alexander advanced against that city. Notwithstanding 
their own distress, the Carthaginians received them with 
the greatest kindness, and treated them with the most 
affectionate hospitality. 

27. Amilcar, while pressing vigorously the siege of Sy- 
racuse was surprised by an unexpected order to return 
and defend his own country. He resolved to make ano- 
ther effort to capture the town before his retreat from be- 
fore the walls ; and to dispirit the garrison, he spread a 
report that Agatbocles had been defeated and slain ; but 
just at the moment that be was alwut to commence the 
assault, he had the mortification to see a vessel, speedily 
equipped by Agatbocles, break through the Carthaginian 
fleet, and arrive safely under the walls of Syracuse. Amil- 
car, hopeless of success, retreated from the walls, and 
sent home five thousand of his best troops. Shortly after, 
advancing a second time into the Syracusan territories, he 
was suddenly attacked, defeated, and slain. 

28. Bomilcar, whose treachery we have mentioned be- 
fore, took advantage of the confusion which the invasion 
of Agatbocles had caused, to make an effort for sovereign 
power. He was, however, soon compelled to retrea.tb^ 
t)ie va/ourand patriotism of the Caniia'g|™a,u"joM&\ to:^ 
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finding his case hopeless he surrendered , on conditioD 
that his life, and the lives of his associates, shonld be ' 
spared. The former condition was grossly violated, for j 
Bomilcar, after being suli^ected to the most cmel iodig- 
nitieSy was put to death by horrid and lingering tortures. 



Questions. 

1. To what calamities was Carthage exposed ? 

2. What opportunity did they take for invading Sicily ? 

3. Who commanded the expedition ? 

4. To whom did the Syracusans apply ? ! 

5. What was the state of Syracuse at the arrival of Timoleon ? 

6. How did he prevail on Dionysius to submit ? 
7* By what means did he terrify Mago ? 

8. What effect did this produce in Carthage? 

9. What generals were next sent out ? 

10. How did Timoleon act ? 

11. What was his success? ' 

12. What was the event ? 

13. To what danger was Carthage exposed from a conspiracy ? 

14. Why was not Hanno punished ? 

15. How did he subsequently act ? 

16. What became of him ? 

17' What new opportunity did the Carthaginians take to interfere in 
the affairs of Sicily ? 

18. Why did Agathocles quarrel with the Carthaginians ? 

19. What was the success of the war ? 

20,. To what strange resolution did Agathocles come ? 

21. How did Agathocles explain the eclipse ? 

22. Why did he burn his fleet ? 

23. How did he obtain a victory over the Carthaginians ? 

24. What consequences followed this defeat ? 

25. Was the cruel advice of the Carthaginian priests followed ? 

26. What calamity afflicted Tyre at this time ? 

27. How was the siege of Syracuse raised ? 

28. What conspiracy was crushed at Carthage ? 
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* CHAPTER IV. 

i HISTORY OF CARTHAGE CONCLUDED. 
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But did this boaster, threaten, did he pray. 

Or by his own example urge their stay ? 

None, none of these, but ran himself away. Dryden. 

1 . O PHELLAS, king of Gyrene, had joined Agathocles with 
considerable forces ; but the Sicilian, dreading the abilities 
of the African prince, poisoned him at an entertainment. 
Having by this atrocious perfidy removed the only rival 
that he dreaded, he thought that he might safely revisit 
Sicily, leaving to his son the command of the African 
army. 2. Never did any monarch take a more unfortunate 
resolution : the army in Africa, committed to a young and 
inexperienced general, fell into a state of licentiousness 
that made them formidable to every body but the enemy ; 
the Greek states, warned by the example of Ophelias, with- 
held their aid ; and the African princes vied with each 
other in hastening to return to their ancient mistress, Gar- 
thage. 

3. Agathocles hearing of this fatal alteration, came 
back to Africa with the utmost expedition, and finding that 
all his efforts could not retrieve his affairs, he fled back 
privately to Sicily, leaving his sons and his army victims 
to the Garthaginians. As soon as the soldiers heard of 
the desertion of their general, they murdered his sons, and 
then surrendered themselves to the Garthaginians. Aga- 
thocles did not long survive this expedition, so promising 
in the beginnning, so fatal in its termination ; he died at 
S3^acuse, som"^ say from grief, but according to most 
authors, by poison. 

4. After the death of Agathocles, the Carthaginians 
continued their intrigues in Sicily, and soon, accj^vted^ 
predomipant inBuence in the island. TVie Gn^^ cOtf3J«s^«» 
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finding themselves in danger of utter ruin, solicited the aii 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who had married the dan^rter 
of Agathocles, and was then in Italy, endeavoaring to pro- 
tect the colonies of Magna Grsecia from the mcreaflin^ 
power of the Romans. 5. Pyrrhus made a succeMM 
campaign in Sicily ; every Carthaginian town, except lilj- 
bceum, submitted to his arms ; but the affairs of Italy sooi I 
requiring his presence, the fruits of his victories were kit \ 
almost as soon as they had been acquired. 

6. Hiero, king of Syracuse, was the next protector cf 
the independence of Sicily ; he successfully resisted the 
encroachments of the Carthaginians ; but a new enemj 
was now about to appear, whose strength compelled hiii 
to unite with his former foes, and whose valour finally tri- 
umphed over both together. 7. The Romans, under pie> 
tence of sustaining the Mamertines, invaded Sicily, and 
never rested until they became absolute masters of the en- \ 
tire island. As this event was the ostensible cause of the 
Punic wars, which ended in the total ruin of Carthage, we 
shall be more particular in the narrative than its apparent 
importance would seem to require. 

8. In the age of which we write, there appear to have 
existed independent troops of soldiers, who, like the free 
companies of the middle ages, acknowledged allegiance to 
no one but their leader, and were ready to tender their ser- 
vices to any monarch that would afford them good pay. 
9. A body of these, in the service of Agathocles, after the 
death of that monarch, treacherously got possession of 
Messina, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. A 
Roman legion, inspired by their example, and encouraged 
by their aid, acted in the same way at Rhegium, a city on 
the Italian side of the Sicilian strait. 10. The Romans 
were not slow in punishing those who had thus attacked 
the people of Rhegium ; a consul was sent against them, 
and they were all mercWessV'^ des^Uo^eA. T\\e. independent 
companies at Messina, caXVed ^^o xJci^'^^xx^eiMvasai^^^oR. 



about the same time attacked by the Syracusans ; they 
were dereated in the field, and at the same time dispirited 
by the loss of their allies at Rhegium. 1 1 . In this dilemma 
one half of the Mamertines invoked the aid of the Cartha- 
ginians, and put them into immediate possession of the 
citadel, while the others put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Rome. 12. The Romans, after some hesitation, 
resolved to aid the Mamertines. Appius Claudius was 
sent with a numerous army, which he contrived to get 
across the Sicilian strait in spile of the African fleet. The 
Carthaginian garrison, in the citadel of Messina, were soon 
compelled to submit to Appius, and thus commenced the 
first Punic war. The remainder of the history of Carthage 
is identified with that of Rome, and will be found in Pin- 
nock's Roman History, chapters xiv. xv, and xvi, 

13. The principal deifies worshipped by the Carthagi- 
nians were " the queen of heaven," probably the same as 
the Syrian Astarte, and Saturn, the inhuman rites of whose 
worship identify him with the Phteaician Moioch. The 
prevalence of human sacrifice has been already mentioned ; 
so attached were they to this horrid custom, that when 
other nations made its cessation a condition of their trea- 
ties with Carthage, the treaty was never observed for more 
than a few months. 

14. The constitution of Carthage is extravagantly 
praised by Aristotle ; he declares that it combined the ad- 
vantages, and avoided the evils, of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy ; and that during the course of several centuries, 
there had been no instance of oppression on the part of 
the nobles, or discontent on the part of the people ; but it 
is not easy to discover the precise nature of this constitu- 
tion, for we have no Carthaginian records, and our know- 
ledge of that people is derived from the accounts given by 
their implacable enemies. There were two chief magis- 
trates, called Suffetes, who somewhat resembled the Ra- 
man consuls in power and dignitj ■, a. senatt ol \tfJtJia*,\fa.V 
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how selected does not appear ; and a house of representi- 
tives chosen from tho people. The vote of the senale. 
when unanimous, had the force of a law ; but if theie vii 
a division of sentiment, the people, or third estate of the 
realm, were consulted. It was soon found inconvenient to 
collect the entire people, or to take their votes when col- 
lected, and in their place a representative body of one him- 
dred and four were elected, and to them the authority of 
the people was delegated. A committee of five were «• 
lected from the house of representatives, who exercised the 
same functions as the Roman tribunes and the Spaitao * 
ephori. We also read of a " preefectus momm/' whose 
authority seems to have been similar to that of a Roman 
censor. j 

The renown of Carthage rests solely on her commercial 
skill and maritime enterprise. Literature and the fine arts 
appear to have been greatly neglected. The great Han- 
nibal is said to have composed some worics in the Greek '• 
language ; and Sallust speaks of some Punic books, from 
which he obtained information for his history of the Jogur- 
thine war. Mago's Treatise on Rural Economy was trans- ' 
lated by order of the Roman senate ; and Pliny mentioos 
some Carthaginian writers on the geography of Africa. 
These few and brief notices contain all the informatioo 
that has been transmitted to posterity respecting the litera- 
ture of Carthage ; and this deficiency is a circumstance 
more fatal to its renown than all the destructive ravages of I 
the Romans, whose immortal hatred would have found it 
more difficult to abolish the elegant inventions of genius, 
than to extinguish the most splendid monuments of wealth 
and grandeur. 



Questions. 

1. What opportunity did Agathoclcs take of leaving Africa? 
2, What ill consequences toWovieOil 
3, How did Agatboc\eft\>eViaNe1 
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4. What followed the death of Agathocles ? 

5. How did Pyrrhus act ? 

6. What new enemy now appeared? 

7. Under what pretence did the Romans interfere in the affairs of 

Sidly ? 

8. What strange .bodies of warriors were common at the period f 
9* What cities did these attack ? 

10. How were they punished? 

11. To whom did the Mamertines apply for aid ? 

12. What was the consequence? 

13. What Deities were worshipped by th€ Carthaginians ? 

14» Can you give any account of the constitution of Carthage ? 
15. Was Carthage distinguished for literature? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

(From the Death of Alexander to that of Perdiccas, ) 

Where is the Assyrian lion's golden hide, 

That all the East once grasp'd in lordly paw ? 

Where that great Persian bear, whose swelling pride 

The lion's self tore out with ravenous jaw ? 

Or he, which 'twixt a lion and a pard, 

Through all the world with nimble pinions far'd. 

And to his greedy whelps his conquered kingdoms shar'd ? 

Phineas Fletcher. 

1. The abilities of Alexander as a general and b. C 
a conqueror, have always received their due meed 323. 
of praise, but he bad greater claims than these to fame 
and renown, which are for the most part omitted or for- 
gotten. The establishment of a commercial intercourse 
between Europe and Asia had from the first engaged His 
attention ; for this purpose he examined the courses of the 
Indus and Hydaspes, opened the mouths of the Persian 
rivers, which the barbarous policy of the preceding \x^a- 
narcbs had cloaedf and erected seveta\\.ON<iii^\jRaX^^TCBR^^ 
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chain of communication between Greece and India. 2. Of 
these Alexandria in Egypt was the most remarkable ; it suc- 
ceeded to the glories of Tyre, and inherited its wealth, its 
consequence, and its enterprise ; for eighteen centuries it 
held the first rank among commercial towns, and was tbe 
depot from whence the luxuries of the East were supplied 
to Europe. 3. But the life of Alexander was too brief for 
the accomplishment of the magpiificent plans that he had 
in contemplation; he died when every thing promised 
most fair for the stability and greatness of his empire, an! 
the quarrels of his followers changed at once tbe whole ap- 
pearance of the East, and founded new dynasties, wboR 
wisdom as well as folly prepared a way for tbe extensioo 
of the Roman empire. 

4. Alexander, on his death-bed, gave to Perdiccas the \ 
symbol of authority, his signet-ring, and from tbe traits of 
character recorded of Perdiccas, it appears tbat he cooU 
not have made a better selection. It was Perdiccas that 
refused a share of his master's treasures, wben they were 
about to invade Asia, declaring himself contented with 
that hope which Alexander resolved alone to retain. Pos- 
sessing thus some portion of Alexander's enthusiasm, greai 
political skill, aud a more than ordinary share of prudence. 
Perdiccas seemed the most fit to consolidate the empire 
which Alexander had acquired. 5. But the generals of 
the Macedonian army were too confident in their own 
powers fo submit to their former equal ; scarcely had the 
regency been formed, when the Macedonian infantry, at 
the instigation of Meleager, set up as their monarch Arr- 
hidseus, the brother of the late king. 6. The civil war 
which was thus on the point of breaking out, was pre- 
vented by the generous resignation of Arrhidaeus, and as 
his imbecility was manifest even to his most strenuous 
supporters, all parties concurred in the propriety of a new 
arrangement. 7. By this, the regency was confirmed to 
Perdiccas, the shadow of royalty left to Arrhidaeus, provi- 
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Bion made for the child mth which Roxana, the wife of 
Alexander was pregnant, and the several provinces distri- 
buted among the Macedonian generals, 

8. The body of Alexander lay uuburied and neglected 
during these dissensions, and it was not until two years 
after his death that his corpse was laid in the tomb at 
Alexandria. 9. His name, however, was still dear to his 
former followets, for they kept his brother, though little 
better than ao idiot, on the throne, and opposed the in- 
trigues of Ferdiccas, who aspired to the handofCleopatro, 
sister to the late king, hoping by such a union to strengthen 
his claim to the sceptre. But while Perdiccas was thus em- 
ployed, a powerful league had been formed for his destruc- 
tion, and the storm burst forth from a quarter whence it 
was least expected. 

10. When Alexander, in bis advance against Darius, 
passed through Asia Minor, he did not wait to subdue the 
northern provinces ; these were inhabited by the Cappado- 
cians and Paphlagonians, fierce and barbarous tribes, im- 
patient of any subjection. On the death of Alexander, 
these tribes, under the command of Ariaiatbes, asserted 
their independence, and Eumenes was sent against them 
by Perdiccas, 11. The regent at the same time trans- 
mitted orders to Antigonus and Leonatus, the Macedonian 
governors in Western Asia, to aid Eumenes with all their 
forces; these commands were disobeyed, and Perdiccas 
was obliged to march with the royal army against Ariara- 
thes. The superior discipline of the Macedonian army en- 
abled Perdiccas to overthrow the gallant but barbarous 
soldiers of Ariarathes, but the victory was tarnished by 
the cruelty shewn to the Cappadocian and Paphlagonian 
leaders. 

12. After his return from this expedition Perdii 
summoned Antigonus to appear before him, and answer 
for his disobedience ; Antigonus, seeing his danger, en- 
tered into a league with Ptolemy of Egypt, Antipater and 
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Craterus of Macedon, and some other Macedonian go?er« 
nors to crush the power of Perdiccas. The regent, alarmed 
at this powerful combination, prepared for resistance wiA 
vigour proportionate to his danger, leaving to Eumenes 
the care of Asia Minor, he advanced himself against Pto* 
lemy, the most dangerous, because the most crafty of la 
enemies. 

13. The Macedonian governors had, in the mean time, 
invaded Phrygia, they were joined at their landing by 
Neoptolemus with a considerable body of horse, hnthii 
injudicious advice more than counterbalanced the value of 
his assistance. 14. Anxious to depreciate the party he 
had deserted, he described the army of Eumenes as so 
weak that it could not make even the slightest resistance; 
in consequence of this the Macedonisin army was divided, 
Antipater with one part took the road towards Syria to aid 
in the attack on Perdiccas, while Craterus advanced 
against Eumenes. 15. The engagement took place not 
far from the Trojan plains, where Craterus had drawn irp 
his forces, taking himself the command of the right wing. 
and entrusting the left to Neoptolemus. 1 6. The barba- 
rian cavalry commenced the battle by a furious charge 
on the right wing of the Macedonian army ; the regularity 
of their advance, the rapidity of their manoeuvres and 
the violent shock of their charge shewed Craterus hot 
fatally he had been deceived by Neoptolemus; he did 
not however despair, every eflfort that valor or pmdeoct 
could suggest to stop the progress of the victorious horse- 
men was made, until Craterus fell wounded from his hone, 
and lay undistinguished amid the heaps who had beec 
overthrown in the charge. 17. In the other wing the 
traitor Neoptolemus had fallen beneath the avenging swofd 
of Eumenes, and the fate of the day was decided. While 
receiving the congratulations of his officers, Eumenes 
learned the unfortunate fate of Craterus, and hastened across 
the Ge\d to soothe the last moments of his former comrade. 
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■ He fouad him almost in tlie agonies of death, and bitterly 
I' lamented the misfortune that had changed old friends intu 
I rivals and enemies, 

1 18, Intelligence of this great victory was sent to Per- 
il diccas, but ere the messenger reached his camp that 
t general was no more. 19. Refusing any terras of pacifi- 
cation with Ptolemy, and threatening additional vengeance 
I for the crime of having buried the late conqueror in Alex- 
andria instead of the temple of Jupiter Aramon, Perdiccas 
advanced to the siege of Pelusium, the key of Egypt on i 
the Syrian side. 20, The strength of the town defied the 
utmost efforts of Perdiccas, his army became weary of the 
siege, especially as their toils were aggravated by want ; the 
lenity also with which Ptolemy treated some prisoners that 
fell into his hands, presented an unfavourable contrast to 
the severity of Perdiccas ; a conspiracy was formed against 
the unfortunate general, and he was assassinated in his 
tent. 21. The principal agent in this crime was Python, 
who had been previously employed by Perdiccas to mas- 
sacre a body of mercenary Greeks tliat had mutinied in 
Media ; and the fall of the author by the agent of this ruth- 
less deed, was looked on as a species of retribution. 22, Two 
days after this event, the news of the victory obtained by 
Eumenes reached the camp ; forty-eight hours sooner it 
might have saved the life of Perdiccas, it now only served 
I to strengthen the enemies of his party, 
. 23, Meantime the events that occurred in Greece were 

» neither few nor unimportant. The power of Macedon, 
I and the stupendous victories in the East, had crushed, but 
not destroyed, the spirit of Grecian freedom. The death 
, of Alexander seemed a favourable opportunity for the re- 

tcovery of independence ; the Athenians, stimulated by 
Demosthenes and Hyperides were the first to enter on the 
L project, they were aided by the ^tolians and the moun- 
I t^neers of Doris and Phocla. Of the other Grecian states, 
j Thebes no longer existed, Sparta was too proud to act 
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under her ancient rival, the Achseans and Arcadians too 
prudent to risk their present tranquillity for the doabtfol 
chances of war. 

24. Antipater, roused hy the news of this confederacy, 
advanced from Macedon to the straits of Thennopyfae, 
where he was met by the Athenians, under the command 
of Leostbenes. A fierce engagement ensued, in which the 
Macedonians were defeated and compelled to take refbge 
in Lamia, a strong fortress not far from the Malian gidt 
As most of the contests in this struggle took place in tbe 
vicinity of Lamia, it is usually called the Lamian war. 
25. Leosthenes pressed the siege of Lamia with Vigor, bot 
the strength of its fortifications baffled his efforts ; he was 
slain in a sally by Antipater, and succeeded by Antiphi- 
1 us, a general of equal bravery but inferior ability. Leonatos 
having levied an army, marched towards Lamia to raise 
the siege, Antiphilus hasted to intercept him, and the Ma- 
cedonians were a second time defeated. 

26. This was the last triumph of the confederates. An- 
tipater broke through the enemies' lines and united his 
forces with the remains of the army of Leonatus, and being 
soon after joined by Cratenis he totally overthrew the power 
of his opponents in a bloody and decisive engagement 
27. The confederates were now compelled to sue for peace, 
but Antipater, eager to punish the Athenians, refused to 
treat with them collectively. The Athenians had do 
choice, submission was their only resource, and they sub- 
scribed to the terms which Antipater dictated. These 
were, that the democratic form of government should be 
modified, all the expences of the war paid, a Macedonian 
gaiTison received into the fortress of Munichia, and the 
orators Hyperides and Demosthenes delivered up to pu- 
nishment. 

28. When the two orators heard of the last cruel con- 
dition, they consulted for their safety by flight. Hyperides 
took refuge in iBgina, and Demosthenes in the little island 
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Calauria on the Ai^ive coast. Hither they were pursued 
by the emissaries of Antipater, Hyperides being brought to 
the Macedonian general, after being subjected to the most 
disgraceful insults, was cruelly put to death ; Demosthenes 
dreading similar ignominies, took poison as soon as he was 
made a prisoner. 

29. Antipater, having arranged the affairs of Athens, 
marched against the iBtolians, who, relying on their moun- 
tains and fastnesses, shewed no signs of submission. He 
collected a large army to punish their pride, but just when 
about to invade their country, he was summoned to oppose 
Perdiccas in Asia. 30. Peace was therefore concluded 
with the ^tolians on favourable conditions, and thus the 
authority of Macedon was again established paramount in 
Greece. 



Questions. 

1. What commercial design did Alexander form? 

2. Which was the most remarkable city he built in consequence ? 

3. What prevented the completion of this design ? 

4. To whom did he give his ring when dying ? 

6. What was the first attack made on the authority of Perdiccas t 
G. How was a civil war prevented ? 

7. On what condition was peace made ? 

8. How was Alexander's body neglected ? 

9. How did the Macedonians shew respect to the memory of Alex- 

ander 7 
10. What provinces rebelled on the death, of Alexander? 
] 1. What were the events of the war ? 

12. By whom was a league formed against Perdiccas ? 

13. What general joined the Macedonians? 

14. Who misled the Macedonians ? 

15. Where did the armies come to an engagement ? 

16. Did the cavalry of either party distinguish themselves? 

17. What was the terminadon.of the battle ? 

18. Did Perdiccas hear of this victory ? 

19. What town did he besiege ? 

20. Why was he assassinated ? 

21. Who was the murderer? 

G 3 
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22. When did the news of the victory obtained by Eumenes lead 

the camp ? 

23. What events in the meantime occurred in Greece 7 

24. What victory did the Athenians obtain ? 

25. Had they any further success ? 

26. How was the war terminated ? 

27. On what condition was peace granted ? 

28. What became of the orators ? 

29. Against what other people did Antipater wage war ? 

30. How was the war terminated ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

(From the Assassination of Perdiccas to the Death of 

Eumenes,) 

Lamented chief! it was not g^ven 
To thee to change the doom of heaven. 
And crush that dragon in its birth, 
Predestined scourge of guilty earth. 

Scott. 

1. From the occurrences detailed in the last chapter it i3 
manifest that the Macedonian Satraps had resolved on as- 
serting their independence, but their reverence for the 
name of Alexander, and an anxiety to preserve the inte- 
grity of the empire, still prevented them from assuming the 
title of kings. We are now about to consider the second 
act of this great drama, which terminated in the establish- 
ment of four great monarchies, Egypt, Syria, Thrace, and 
Macedon. 

2. The day after the death of Perdiccas, Ptolemy came 
over to the army with a large supply of wine and provi- 
sions; his kindness and popular manners so delighted the 
army, that they unanimously offered him the regency. 
3. This dangerous post he had the prudence to decline, but 
at his recommendation it was given to Arrhideeus and Python. 
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4. The news of the defeat and death of Craterus filled 
the entire Macedonian army with indignation; Craterus 
had been equally the favourite of Alesander and the army ; 
Eumenes was unpopular not only from hia connection 
with Perdiccaa, but also because he had held the unwar- 
like office of under-secretary. Eumenea and his adhe- 
rents were proclaimed traitors, and it was resolved that a 
parly should be sent against him. 5. Soon after this Ar- 
rhidffius, the nominal sovereign, and his wife Euridice, ar- 
rived at the camp. The queen possessed considerable 
talents for intrigue, and by her machinations soon r 
dered the regency so disagreeable to Arrh id^us and Python 
that they resigned their office. Great then was the asto- 
nishment of Antipatcr on his arrival lo find the whole Ma- 
cedonian array under the command of a woman. 6, His 
remarks on this subject so provoked the soldiers of Enri- 
dicc's party, that they would have torn him in pieces but for 
the timely interference of Anligonus and Seleucus. These 
leaders so forcibly represented to the army the great ci 
they were about to commit in murdering one of their best 
and bravest generals, that the soldiers ran into the oppo- 
site extreme, and invested Antipater with the regency. 

7. After having made a new division of the provinces, 
Antipater removed Arrhidseus and Euridice to Pella in 
Macedon, and committed the conduct of the war against 
Eumenes to Antigonus, whose army he strengthened by a 
body of cavalry, under the command of his son Cassander. 
8. Antigonus even at this time contemplated the possibi- 
lity of raising himself to the supreme power, but his de-' 
Bigns were penetrated by the crafty Cassander, who vainly 
warned Antipater of his intentions. A quarrel took place 
between the pair ; Cassander returned to Europe, where iie 
was about to commence a career as ambitious and bloody 
as that of Antigonus in Asia. 

9. Eumenes was defeated by Antigonus, in Cappa- 
docia, and forced to take refuge in Nora, a town so forti- 
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fied by nature and art, that it was scarcely possible to i 
take it by regular siege. 10. Antigonus sought and ob- ' 
tained an interview with Eumenes, hoping to procure hii 
assistance in the ambitious projects that he contemplated; 
but.Eumenes declared that while he could wield a swoid 
he would defend the interests of his royal benefactor's &- 
mily. During the siege of Nora news arrived of the death 
of Antipater, which produced a new revolution in the Ma- 
cedonian empire. 1 1. The siege finally terminated by the 
escape of Eumenes and his friends on some fleet horses 
that he had trained for the purpose. 

12. Cassander, on his return to Macedon, had incuned 
the displeasure of his father by forming an intimate and 
criminal connection with Euridice, the wife of the imbe- 
cile Arrhidaeus. Incensed at this, Antipater bequeathed 
the regency to Polysperchon, a distinguished general of 
Alexander, and excluded his son from power. 13. The 
intrigues of Cassander and Euridice disturbed Polysper- 
chon in Europe, while Antigonus became daily more for- 
midable in Asia. He had now reduced many of the pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor, and having captured Ephesus, he 
seized on four ships laden with royal treasure, which be 
detained, as he alleged, to pay his troops. 1 4. Alliances 
were soon formed between Cassander and Antisronuson 
the one hand, and between Eumenes and Polysperchon on 
the other. Antigonus sent a supply of ships and soldiers 
to Cassander, who used them to secure himself in southern 
Greece, where, through means of his friend Nicanor he 
had already obtained possession of M unichia. 

15. The first acts of Polysperchon's regency were of 
very questionable wisdom : he recalled Olympias, the mo- 
ther of Alexander, whom Antipater, a sworn foe to all 
women that interfered in politics, had sent into banish- 
ment ; and he proclaimed his intention of restoring demo- 
cracy in all the states of Greece. 16. By the former 
proceeding, Macedon was distracted by the intrigues ot 
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rival queens, equally remarkable for criminality and ani' 
bition ; by tlie latter, llie flames of civil war were kindled 
in every Grecian community. 

17. Of all the Hellenic states, Athens had ever been tlie 
most remarkable for a passionate attacliment to denio- 
cracy ; but the presence of Nicanor, with a strong garrison 
ftl Muoychia, prevented the present indulgence of their 
wishes. They sent embassies without number, soliciting 
Polysperchon to relieve them from the interference of Cas- 
sander's agents, and at length the regent sent his son 
Alexander to their relief. 18. Phocion and some others, 
who had learned lo dread the violence of an Athenian 
mob, went to meet Alexander, and prevail on him, if pos- 
sible, to leave the government established by Antipater 
unaltered. 19. Whatever effect these representations 
might have had ou the mind of the youthful general, he 
had gone too far to recede. No sooner did the Athenians 
learn that an army was near to support them, than they 
called an assembly of all the Athenian inhabitants, strangers 
and even slaves included, and in this tumultuous assembly 
unanimously resolved to re-establish the democracy. 
The unanimity of such an assembly might appear surpris- 
ing, did we not remember the danger of dissent. This, 
indeed, was practically esempUfied in their next resolu- 
tion ; they determined to proceed against all aristocrats as 
capital enemies of the stale. Several illustrious ii 
duals fell victims to this persecution, and amongst the rest 
Phocion, ihe bravest general and most incorruptible states- 
man that Athens had produced ; he had applied to the 
regent for protection, but was inhumanly given up to the 
populace. 

31, A little before the execution of Phocion, Cassander 
seized OD the Pirceus, and successfully exerted himself to 
collect a considerable naval force. By this means he was 
enabled to repay the favours that he had received from 
Antigonus at the beginning of his fortunes. 22. Antig 
a 5 
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nu8 had either subdued or brought over to his side all tbe \ 
governors of Asia Minor except Arrhideeus, wbo presided ■ 
over the Lesser Phrygia ; against him he now directed his | 
attacks, and Arrhideeus, unable to resist his power, applied 
for assistance to Polysperchon. The regent sent Cljtis 
with a powerful fleet to his relief; and Cassander, heaiiig 
of the expedition, despatched a naval force under ^ 
command of Nicanor, to prevent Clytus from affixdiog 
any relief to Arrhideeus. 

23. The sea-fight of the Tbracian Bosphorus is remaii* 
able for its strange alternation of fortune, and for the great ' 
effect it had in deciding the fate of the Macedonian m- [ 
pire. When the fleets met, Nicanor was defeated with tk \ 
loss of half his fleet, and compelled to take refuge in the 
harbour of Chalcedon. Antigonus had purchased sobm 
small craft and merchant vessels at Byzantium ; these he 
filled with soldiers, and followed the victorious Clytus, nbo 
had landed on the Thracian coast ; he attacked him ii 
the midst of his exultation ; surprised and encumbered 
with prisoners, the greater part of the victors fell an easy 
prey. Clytus, with some of his followers, attempted to 
escape in their vessels, but even of this chance they were 
bereft ; for Nicanor, who had been in the meantime rem- 
forced, blocked up the harbour, and captured every ship 
except the admiral's own galley. 24. Clytus, however, 
was still followed by ill fortune ; he was met in Thrace, 
where he landed, by some deserters and murdered. 

25. The news of this victory was equally serviceable to 
Antigonus and Cassander; it made the power of tbe 
former paramount in Western Asia, and put the latter Id 
possession of Athens. The Athenians were treated by 
^Cassander with great kindness ; he appointed Demetrius 

Phalerius their governor, who ruled the city with justice 
and moderation for ten years. 

26. The Macedonian regent being unable to drive Cas- 
sander from the Piraeus, had marched into the Peloponnesus 
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to reduce the refractoi^ Arcadians; but the gallant de- 
fence of Megalopolis detained his army in a fruitless siege, 
while events ia Macedon were more imperatively requiring 
his presence. 

27. Olympias, during the absence of the regent, had 
secured a great portion of the Macedonian army in her 
favour; relying on iheh' strength, she arrested Arrhidteits 
and Euridiee, and immediately after had them murdered 
in prison. 28. When the news of this crime reached Cas- 
sander, he hasted to avenge the murder of his mistress. 
Olympias, unable to meet him in the field, took refuge in 
Pydna, and brought with het all the ladies of the court. 
Cassander advanced to the siege, and after a brief defence 
it surrendered. Olympias, the interesting Roxana, her son 
Alexander iEgns, and Thessalonica, the youngest daughter 
of Philip, were among the captives. Olympias was put to 
death at^er a mock trial, a fate she well deserved. Cas- 
Sander knowing that his popularity with the soldiers would 
be increased by his coDaection with the royal family, re- 
solved to marry Thessalonica, a princess of greater influ- 
ence than his lost Euridiee. 

29. The nuptials were celebrated with magnificence pro- 
portionate to his ambition and her rank ; and the influence 
acquired by Cassander in consequence enabled him to 
prevent the return of Polysperchon. The regent retired 
to the Peloponnesus, where for a long time he retained the 
shadow of authority over the few Macedonians who still 
clung to the family of Alexander. 

30. While in Europe the royal family of Macedon were 
fast losing their hereditary throne, events in the East were 
stripping them of their acquired dominions with equal 
rapidity. 31. Eumenes, after his escape from Nora, had 
taken the command of the royal army, but the Satraps for 
the most part refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
the Ai^raspides, as the body-guards of Alexander were 
named from their silver shields, were always mutinying 
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against a general who had been a secretary. 32. Not- 
withstanding all these disadvantages, he made some im- 
portant acquisitions in Phoenicia and Palestioe, but on the 
approach of Antigonus with superior forces, he was com- 
pelled to retreat beyond the Euphrates. It was in vain 
that Eumenes summoned Seleucus and Python, the Satrapi 
of Persia and Media to his assistance, the former was un- 
willing, and the latter, himself a fugitive, unable to give any 
aid. The Median princes who had revolted from Python 
submitted, however, to Eumenes, and his army was thus 
sufficiently strong to give Antigonus some severe checks. 
By an unexpected change of fortune Eumenes was in 
turn defeated, and Antigonus enabled to establish his 
winter-quarters in Media. 

33. The winter was spent by Antigonus in successfol 
intrigues with Seleucus ; while seditions and conspiracies 
kept Eumenes in constant employment. Convince from 
the temper of his soldiers that the close of his career drew 
nigh, the old general made his will and destroyed all the 
letters he had received from persons exposed to the power 
of Antigonus. Having thus prepared for the worst, he 
determined to bring the enemies of his master's house to 
an engagement, which should decide whether the descen- 
dants or the servants of Alexander should inherit his do- 
minions. 
B.C. 34. This engagement, like the sea-fight at the 
316. Bosphorus, is remarkable for the strange alterna- 
tion of fortune. The infantry of Antigonus were completely 
broken by the charge of the Argyraspides, but the dust 
raised by the combatants was so dense, that Antigonus was 
enabled to send a strong body of light troops unperceived 
to attack the baggage of the Argyraspides. In the moment 
of victory the veterans learned that their wives and chil- 
dren had fallen into the hands of the enemy ; a scene of 
terrible confusion followed ; in vain did Eumenes exhort 
them by another charge to retrieve their losses, they burst 
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out into reproaches against their hapless general, and 
finally, at the suggestion of some villain more daring than 
the rest, delivered him, bound with his own sash, into the 
hands of his bitter enemy Antigonus. 

35. Eumenes was put to death by the cruel victor, and 
thus perished the last of Alexander's generals who retained 
his loyalty. While he lived the several Satraps, though 
really independent, took only the title of provincial gover- 
nors, but when his death had removed the last supporter of 
loyalty, they all assumed the name and authority of kings. 
36. The Argyraspides were punished for their treason : 
Antigonus, dreading their turbulence, employed them in 
detachments against the barbarians, and thus destroyed in 
detail the veterans who had overthrown the Persian empire. 



Questions. 

1 . What designs were entertained by the Macedonian Satraps ? 

2. How did Ptolemy behave to the army of Perdiccas ? 

3. Who were appointed regents ? 

4. What made Eumenes unpopular at this time ? 

5. How did Euridice obtain influence ? 

6. To what danger was Antipater exposed ? 

7. What new arrangements were now made ? 

8. Why did Cassander quarrel with Antigonus ? 

9. Where did Eumenes shut himself up? 

10. What occurred at his interview with Antigonus? 

11. How did the siege of Nora terminate ? 

12. Why did Antipater leave Polysperchon regent ? 

13. In what troubles was Polysperchon involved ? 

14. What new alliances were now formed ? 

15. Did Polysperchon proceed judiciously ? 

16. What was the effect of his first acts ? 
17> How did the Athenians proceed ? 

18. Who endeavoured to prevent the restoration of democracy ? 

19. Were they successful ? 

20. How did the Athenians treat them ? 

21. What success had Cassander? 

22. How was Antigonus employed ? 
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23. Why 18 the sea fight at the Bosphonu remarkAble t 

24. What became of Clytus ? 

25. What was the consequence of this victory 7 

26. How was the Macedonian regent employed t 
27* What crimes did Olympias commit ? 

28. What was the consequence t 

29. What followed from the union of Cassander and Th ew a l o ni fi? 

30. Where else did the royal family of Macedon meet with nusfintra 

at this time 7 

31. What difficulties had Eumenes to encounter t 

32. To what vicissitudes was he subjected 7 

33. How did Eumenes prepare for the dangers he had ant i cip a ted 7 

34. Why is the decisive battle between Eumenes and AnCigoooi i 

markable 7 

35. How did Antigonus behave towards Eumenes? 

36. In what manner did he treat the Argyraspides 7 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE SUCCESSORS OP ALEXANDER. 

From the Death of Eumenes to the Battle of Ipsns, 

A thousand glorious actions that might claina 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie. 
And troops of heroes undistinguished die. 

Addison. 

1. The death of Eumenes bad removed the princi 
obstacle to the ambition of Antigonus, he began n 
openly to aim at universal dominion, and scarce concea 
his intention to seek the sovereignty of the entire Macec 
nian empire. 2. The Satraps, whose revolt had been I 
principal cause of Eumenes' calamities, were punished 
their perfidy by Antigonus ; justly suspecting that tl 
might shew him the treachery they had exhibited to t 
former governor of Asia, he cashiered Peucestes, satrap 
Persia, and put Pylhou of Mediate death. 3. Selene 

\ 
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the saLrap of Babylon, did not wait for the fate which he 
foresaw the jealousy of Aiiligonus prepared for him, but 
fied through the desert with u small train of followers, and 
took refuge in the Egyptian court. 

4. The ambition of Antigonus shewed the Macedoaian 
governors in ihe West the necessity of combining for their 
mutual defence, Ptolemy, Cassander, Lysimachus, and Se- 
ieucuB formed a league for the protection of their several 
dominions, and i<ent aa embassy to Antigonus, requiring 
him to quit his new acquisitions. 5. Antigonus haughtily 
spurned the embassy, and marched his forces into Westerii 
Asia, where he could best meet the advance of his several 
enemies. 

6. The commencement of the war seemed to promise 
that the dominions of Alexander would again be united 
under a single sovereign. Antigonus overran Syria and 
Asia Minor; the Greek states, at his instigation, opposed 
themselves to Cassander, while the ^Etolians and Epirotes 
declared war against Macedon ; the mountain tribes of 
Thrace were induced to attack LysimacUus ; Seleucus was 
a helpless exile, and the whole weight of the war consc' 
quenlly fell on the Egyptiait Satrap, who was far more 
anxious to secure his present province, by consolidating 
and strengthening the resources of Egypt, than to seek the 
hazardous possession of new provinces, or the useless 
triumph of new victories. 7, The confederates, under 
these circumstances, offered conditions of peace, but the 
reply of Antigonus convinced them that war or servitude 
was their only alternative. 

8. The first blow was struck by Ptolemy ; passing with 
his army through the desert he encountered Demetrius, the 
gallant son of Antigonus, near Gaza, and inflicted on him 
a decisive defeat; the towns and forts of Palestine and 
Syria opened their gates to Ptolemy, and Demetrius was 
unable to make any further resistance to the rapid progress 
of the Egyptians. 9. This war is remarkable for the 
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terchange of mutual civilities by the hostile commandeii. 
Ptolemy restored to Demetrius his camp equipage and ■ 
several of his friends, who had been made prisoners, witii- I 
out ransom, and Demetrius prayed to the gods that he i 
might have an opportunity of returning the favor, deck- [ 
ring that he was more anxious to prove his gratitude than 
to acquire a triumph. 10. The following year J>emetnoi 
solicited and obtained from his father permission to try 
and retrieve his fame in Syria ; the Egyptian army, nodcr ^ 
the command of Calles, a general of inferior abilities, wis 
totally routed by the youthful warrior, and the Syrian pro- ; 
vinces recovered with the same rapidity they had been loit | 
Demetrius had now the opportunity he had so ardeothr 
desired, and he accordingly sent back all his prisoneri 
without Tansom to Ptolemy. II. The defeat of CaUei 
made it necessary for the Egyptian Satrap to retreat, be 
returned to his province accompanied by a great multitude 
of Jews, who settled in Alexandria and Cyrene. 

1 2. The tide of war now flowed towards the frontiers of 
Egypt, but Demetrius was prevented from invading that 
country by being involved in a dispute with the Arabs. 

13. The Nabatheans, an Arab tribe, descended from 
Nabaioth a son of Ishmael, were the medium of communi- 
cation between most of the Eastern countries. The ca- 
verns near the city and in the rock of Petra were the depots 
in which they stored their myrrh and frankincense, until 
the time when their caravans should set out. 14. Against 
this people Atheneeus, the general of Antigonus was sent, 
he surprised the magazines at Petra and returned laden 
with plunder to the borders of Syria. 15. The Naba- 
theans, enraged at the tidings of this calamity, collected 
their forces, and urging their dromedaries with incredible 
velocity through the desert, overtook Athenaeus near Gaja, 
and almost annihilated his army. 16. Demetrius hasted 
to avenge this loss, but the fastnesses and deserts of Arabia 
bdfBed his intentions ; we are told that an Arab chief ad- 
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dressed the Grecian general from a rock, and set before 
him in such lively terms the danger of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged, that Demetrius, convinced of the 
great hazard of his undertaking, immediately returned to 
Syria. 

17. The news that reached him on his return, diverted 
his arms to another quarter of Asia. Seleucas, on the vic- 
tory obtained by Ptolemy at Gaza, saw that an opportunity 
was afforded him of regaining his lost province. Having 
obtained a small but gallant troop from Ptolemy, he re- 
turned to Babylon. His success exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. The cities and fortified towns opened 
their gates at his approach, the inhabitants every where 
rose in his favor, and so great was the enthusiasm shewn in 
his behalf, that the news of his attempt and his complete 
success reached Antigonus at the same time. 

18. The Satraps of Persia and Media, whom Antigonus 
had appointed, clearly saw that the triumph of Seleucus 
would be the destruction of their power, they accordingly 
united their forces and advanced against him, but were 
totally routed. This battle forms an important B.C. 
epoch in Grecian history, called the era of the Se- 312. 
leucidse. 19. Soon after this a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Antigonus and all his opponents but Seleucus. This 
treaty, like many others, was merely a suspension of arms. 
29. Cassander, who by one of the articles was obliged to 
restore freedom to the Grecian cities, made no step to 
perform the obligation ; Ptolemy increased his fleet and 
seized on several of the Asiatic islands, as means of faci- 
litating his meditated conquest of Syria, and Lysimachus 
laid claim to the northern provinces of Asia Minor. 21 . Cas« 
sander about this time felt his situation made unpleasant 
by the murmurs of the Macedonians, who anxiously ex- 
pected the accession of Alexander's son. To relieve him- 
self from such a formidable rival, Cassander ordered Roxana 
and her son to be assassinated, and by similar means soon 
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after got rid of Hercules, the last survivor of the conquenri 

descendants. \ 

22. Antigonus, forced to renew the war» sent hit n f 
Demetrius into Greece. Athens was the first state tk 
submitted to his power ; Demetrius restored freedom totk 
inhabitants, and permitted its virtuous governor Demetos 
Phalereus to retire to Thebes. The Athenians loadedtbar 
deliverer with praise, and it is to their flattery that he ]» t 
bably owes the title Poliorcetes {the conqueror of dtk t 
by which designation he is usually distinguished. '• 

23. After the liberation of Athens, Demetrius sailed tt 
Cyprus and laid siege to its principal city Salamis ; Ptolev 
sent a fleet to its assistance, but being defeated Sahtf 
was compelled to surrender. The siege of this city is R- 
markable for the invention of the Helopolis or taker ^ 
cities^ a moveable tower which was pushed forward to tk 
hostile walls, and thus enabled the besiegers to fight « i 
the same elevation with the besieged. 24. It was also ^ - 
tinguished by the assumption of the regal title by AntigO' 
nus, and eventually by the other Satraps, in consequence : 
the following circumstance. Demetrius sent the news . 
his victory to Antigonus by one of those privileged buffocij 
whom the Greeks frequently kept for their amusemeL.. 
When he was introduced to give his message he called ou: 
either through folly or design, "hail! king Antigonus! 
and the Satrap ever after retained the title of king. 25. Aftt: 
an unsuccessful attempt to invade Egypt, the forces c: 
Antigonus laid siege to Rhodes. The islanders made : 
gallant defence ; for an entire year they baffled every efibr. 
of Demetrius ; at length more than fifty states in As;: 
and Europe sent embassies in their favour ; and the Athe- 
nians especially entreated Demetrius to spare the Rhodiat^ 
and haste to free them from the growing power of Ca5- 
Sander. 

26. Demetrius was again successful in Greece, but wa^ 
obliged to quit his European conquests and hasten to tb-: 
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assistance of his father, whom dangers now surrounded on 
every side : Lysimachus had crossed the Hellespont, Pto- 
lemy had entered Syria, and Seleucus with a formidable 
army, among which were 480 elephants, was advancing 
: through upper Asia. 27. The forces of Antigonus and 
I Seleucus came to an engagement at Ipsus, a village of 
I Cappadocia. Demetrius, by a vigorous charge, broke a 
I body of the enemy's cavalry, but followed them too far ; 
, on his return from the pursuit, he found his father slain 
and the army irrecoverably defeated. Demetrius made no 
u attempt to renew the engagement, and Seleucus remained 
; undisputed master of the field. 28. The consequences of 
^ this victory was a new partition of the provinces, and the 
i final formation of the Satrapies into kingdoms. Seleucus 
I became monarch of Upper Asia, Ptolemy annexed Coelo- 
, Syria and Palestine to Egypt, Lysimachus obtained the 
I greater part of Asia Minor in addition to Thrace, and Cas- 
sander, besides being restored to his supremacy in Greece 
and Macedon, was rewarded with the fertile province of 
Cilicia in Asia. 



, Questions. 

1. What was the consequence of' the death of Eumenes? 

2. How did Antigonus treat the revolted Satraps? 

3. Whither did Seleucus retreat ? 

4. What league was formed against Antigonus ? 

5. How did he treat the ambassadors ? 

6. Was the commencement of the war favorable to Antigonus ? 

7. How did the confederates then act ? 

8. Which of them first took the field t 

9. What instance of magnanimity did Ptolemy exhibit? 

10. Which was successful in the following year ? 

11. What is remarkable in the retreat of Ptolemy ? 

12. What prevented the invasion of Egypt ? 

13. Who were the Nabatheans ? 

14. By whom were they plundered ? 

15. How did they avonge this injury ? 

16. Why did not Demetrius punish them t 
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17* How was Seleucus employed 7 

18. What battle forms an important sera ? 

19. Was there any treaty made among the rivails ? 

20. How was this treaty violated? 

21 . What crimes did Cassander commit about this time ? 

22. Was Demetrius successful in Greece? 

23. What events took place at the siege of Salamis ? 

24. When did Antigonus assume the regal title ? 

25. For what is the siege of Rhodes remarkable t 

26. How was Demetrius compelled to return into Asia t 

27. Describe the battle of Ipsus ? 

28. What were its consequences ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

From the Battle of Ipsus to the Interference of tin 
Romans in the Affairs of Greece. . 



-Conquerors, who leave behind 



Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove. 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 

MiLTOS. 

1. The battle of Ipsus appeared to have for ever crushed 
the power of Demetrius ; but he was destined still to meet 
new vicissitudes, and to prove further the instability of for- 
tune. The victorious Seleucus sought an alliance with 
him, whose vigour and popularity made him formidable, 
and married Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius. 2. 
This enabled the son of Antigonus to maintain his influence 
in Greece, and to obtain the throne of Macedon, by taking 
advantage of the civil wars that took place between the 
sons of Cassander. 

B.C. 3. Demetrius did not long enjoy his prosperity; 

288. Lysimachus, king of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, compelled him to fly from Macedon ; he took re- 
fuge at the court of Seleucus, but was imprisoned by his 
son-in-law, and died a captive. 
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4. The conquests made by Lysimaclius in Asia Minor 
excited the jealousy of the Syrian monarch ; he marched 
against his ancient comrade, totally defeated his army, and 
Lysimachus ' himself was among the slain, 5. A natural 
desire to revisit his native land, and make it the seat of his 
government, induced Seleucua to attempt the conquest of 
Macedon, He was accompanied on his march by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, the son of Agathocles, whom Seleucus had edu- 
; cated, and particularly distinguished by marks of favour. 
6. On the road, this ungrateful villain resolved to B.C. 
murder his benefactor, and the aged Seleucus, after 280. 
a long and successful reign, fell beneath the dagger of an 
assassin who ought to have been the first to defend him. 

7, Several Asiatic provinces which had been subject to 
Alexander, took advantage of these civil wars to assert their 
independence: Cappadocia, Pontus, and Armenia, in the. 

* north ; Parthia and several others in the east, became se- 
parate kingdoms, and were never more subjected to the 
I Greeks. 

8. Ptolemy Ceraunus seized on the throne of B.C. 
Macedon after the death of Seleucus ; but a new and 278. 
more formidable enemy than any the Greeks had hitherto 
met, was now ahout to overwhelm the kingdom of Ceraunus. 
An innumerable multitude of Gauls, unable to find 
support in their own country, poured into Thrace and 
Macedon ; iheir ferocity and cruelty spread universal ter- 
ror; they every where pillaged the temples, and destroyed 
those monuments of art whose beauty they could not ap- 
preciate. Ceraunus led an army against the invaders, but 
was defeated and slain. 9. From Europe the Gauls passed 
over into Asia Minor, where, after many severe contacts, 

• The body of the Three ian monarch waa recognized by some Boldiera, 
Tiho saw ihe fai-ourile dog of Ihe dtteased guarding hit master's body. 
Ho persuaEion or violence could induce the faiihrul animai tu quit his 
niBiter'a corpse ; and nbsD (he body wu interred, the dog obstinateiy 
lefueed snilennnce, and died on hii mailer'g grave. '' 
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they finally established themselves in a proYincey thatfim 
them has been named Galatia. 

10. On the death of Ceraunus, AnUgonus, the son d 

Demetrius, obtained possession of the Macedonian throne, ; 

which he transmitted to his posterity. 1 1 • The sapremac; i 

of Macedon was no longer acknowledged by the Crrecii 

states. The combination called the Acbean league, o- 

abled them to preserve their independence, and for a shot 

time restored freedom to Greece. (We have now arrifed 

at a period where these revolutions form part of Grecitt [ 

and Roman history, and we must refer our readers to Pin- i 

nock's Greece, chapters xviii. and xix., and to PfamodL*! 

Rome,- chapter xvi. &c. for a continuation of the histoiy.) 

B.C. 12. On the death of Seleucas, his son Antio- 

280. chus obtained the throne of Syria. In the begin- 1 

ning of his reign he defeated a large body of the Gnb. 

and received the title of Soter, ( Saviour y) from the gnti- 

tude or flattery of his subjects. 13. The northern stata 

in Lesser Asia, which had obtained their independence, were 

now arrived at maturity, and Antiochus vainly endeavouiec 

to bring them again into subjection ; he was totally (l^ 

feated by the king of Pergamus, and the independence of 

the new kingdoms secured. 

14. Nor was Antiochus more fortunate in a war he un- 
dertook against Egypt. Magas, the brother of Ptolemy, 
having married into the Syrian royal family, hoped that be 
would by this alliance be enabled to establish a new king- 
dom at Gyrene. Antiochus united with the usurper, and 
both marched against Ptolemy. 15. The Syrians were 
defeated in every engagement ; the Egyptian fleets laid 
waste the coasts of Asia Minor, and Magas was soon huried 
from the throne. 16. Shortly after this the Gauls ad- 
vanced towards Ephesus, and Antiochus, vainly endea- 
vouring to check their progress, was defeated and slain. 
B.C. 17. AntiocVwis \\ . ^wecfefe^«\. ^W ^^^oiunence- 
261 . ment of his leigti vi^^ ^\o^^xav», io^x \i& ^^^^^^s^ 
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I the Egyptians, and checked tLe progress of the Gauls. In 
conscqueoce of these successes, his subjects, with excess 
J of adulation, gave him the surname Theos (god). 18. The 
new kingdoms of Upper Asia began in his reign Lo endan- 
I ger the eastern provinces of the empire of the Seleucidee. 
The Parthians, joined with the Scythians, tlireatened to 
, wrest from Antiochus the provinces of Media and Persia, 
, In order to encounter these new enemies in the east, An- 
tiochus found it necessary to tranquillize the west, and 
, accordingly made peace with the king of Egypt 19, In 
, pursuance of the conditions of this treaty, Antiochus mar- 
. ried Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, divorcing his 
former wife, Laodice, and excluding her children from the 
succession to the crown, 20. Soon after this Ptolemy 
died, and Antiochus, relieved from the fear of his formid- 
able foe, took back his former wife. Laodice, however, 
could not forgive the iosuit she had received; dreading 
that she might again he sacrificed to some future arrange- 
ment, poisoned Antiochus, and procured the murder of her 
rival, Berenice, and her infant son. 

21, Id the same year Seleucus Callinicus as- B,C. 
cended the Syrian, and Ptolemy Evergetes the 246. 
Egyptian throne, A long and desultory war continued 
between the rival princes, during the greater pact of their 
lives. Ptolemy, with a numerous army, crossed the Syrian 
deserts, and marched through, rather than conquered. 
Babylonia, Persia, and the other provinces of Upper Asia. 
He brought back immense spoils, and amongst them the 
Egyptian idols which Cambyses had taken from Memphis 
and Thebes, On his return he was met by the army of 
Seleucus, whom he defeated, and compelled to take refuge 
in Antioch. This invasion of Ptolemy was like the pro- 
gress of the desert wind, it spread destruction as it passed ; 
but all traces of the visitation were soon effaced, for the 
Egyptians, though every where successful, gained wi w> 
quisitioa of territory by the expedition. 
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23. Seleucus had not only to contend with the Egyp- 
tians, but also with the Gauls, headed by his rebdlioB ; 
brother Hierax. In the first engagement Hierax neailjj 
lost his life by obtaining a victory ; for the Gauls, on dx 
false report of Seleucus's death, resolved to murder Hienx i 
as the best means of securing the kingdom of Syria ibr 
themselves ; and Hierax was obliged to pay a large ni- 
som for his own life to his own soldiers. Hierax then ad- 
vanced into Babylonia, followed by Seleucus, who hovend 
over his rear, and harassed his march. 24. The Macedo- 
nians who had settled in Upper Asia, and the Babylonin | 
Jews, terrified at the progress of the Barbarians, joined j 
the army of Seleucus, and their united forces defeated tbe | 
Gauls in a decisive engagement, and almost annihilated 
them in the pursuit. Hierax fled to the Egyptian coait, j 
but was thrown into prison by Ptolemy, where he lan- 
guished thirteen years, and only escaped to perish bytk 
hands of robbers in the Syrian desert. 

25. Seleucus Callinicus was* succeeded by Ceraunus, 
who, after a short and important reign, left the kingdoc 

B.C. to Antiochus III. surnamed the Great. 26. In the 

223. beginning of his reign, he was brought into great 
dangers by the treachery of his prime minister, Hermeias. 
Deceived by the artifices of this person, Antiochus quar- 
relled with Achseus, to whose fidelity he in a great mea- 
sure owed his crown, and set Melon and Alexander, the 
brothers of Hermeias, over the important provinces of 
Media and Persia. 27. Taking advantage of the war be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, Molon raised the standard of 
revolt in Media, and was joined by his brother Alexander. 
The royal generals sent against them were defeated, and, 
spite of the remonstrances of Hermeias, Antiochus resolved 
to take the field in person. When the armies were about 
to engage, the rebel forces, by an almost instinctive move- 
ment, threw down their arms, and submitted themselves to 
their youthful sovereign. Molon and Alexander escaped 
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H a public execution by suicide, and Hermeias expiated his 
■■ complicated treasons on the scaffold. 
fil , 28, During the absence of Antiochus, Achteus, who had 
!■> in some measure been forced into rebellion, had atrength- 
^ ened himself in Lesser Asia, and Ptolemy Philopater was 

♦ becoming formidable on the southern frontier. 29. The 

m\ province of Ccele-Syria was equally desirable to the B,c, 
■il Seleucidee and the Ptolemies, as it contained many 218. 

-^ strong positions, and secured the dominions of its pos- 
rV sessor. On his retuni from Persia, Antiochus obtained 
e I this imfwrtant province by the treachery of Theodotus, the 
^3 Egyptian governor. Ptolemy Philopater advanced with a 

d large army to regain this valuable frontier. 30. While 
t I the armies lay encamped opposite each other, Theodotus 
wj^ entered the Egyptian camp in disguise, and made a base 
24 attempt to assassinate his former sovereign ; in his haste 
3^ he slew the royal physician instead of the king, and thus 

committed an atrocious crime in vain. 
^1 31. The Egyptians, enraged at this meditated trea- 

Ji.i chery, insisted on being led immediately to battle. The 
; two armies met at Raphia, a village near Gaza, Antiochus 
^11 broke the wing to which he was opposed, and hurried away 
_j by youthful ardour, chased it from the field. Ptolemy 
^ took advantage of his rival's impetuosity to bring down 

— his phalanx on the enemy's exposed line, and when An- 
^ tioch returned from his wild pursuit, he found the battle 
gi irretrievably lost. This decisive engagement led to a peace, 
1^ by which the provinces of Coale-Syria and Palestine were 
^ ceded to the Egyptians. 32. This defeat was soon after 
1^ compensuted by the capture of Achceus, who, having un- 
^ fortunately provoked the kings of the states in Lesser 
,^ Asia, was besieged by Antiochus and Atlalus king of Per- 
^ gamus, in Sardis, and betrayed to his besiegers. 
m- 33. After being freed from the dangers of this b.c. 

& war, Antiochus turned his attention to the secu- ^^^' 
B ritj of Upper Asia, and by his numerous victories over the 
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Bactrians and Parthians, acquired the surname of OmL 
But to obtain the province Gcele^yria, was the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, and he earnestly watched for a6> 
vourable opportunity of wresting it from the EgypCiatt 
B.C. 34. The death of Ptolemy Philopater, and the accO' 
^3* sion of his infant son seemed to be the favonnUe 
moment, and he entered into an alliance with Philip d 
MacedoU; to wrest the Egyptian sceptre from the Ptok- 
mies. 35. Antiochus defeated Scopas, the Elgyptian go- 
vernor of Coele- Syria, at Mount Panicus^ and soon ntk ; 
himself master both of that province and Palestine ; bat he { 
was prevented from pursuing his conquests by the mtff< 
ference of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Romans. 

36. The ambition of Antiochus, checked in this direc- 
tion, sought conquests in another. As the descendant of ; 
Seleucus he had claims on Asia Minor, Thrace, and seienl 
Grecian states, and he resolved to make an effort for their 
subjugation ; while his generals besieged Smyrna ib^ 
Lampsacus, he seized on the Thracian Chersonese, ani 
prepared to invade the northern parts of Greece. 
B.C. 37. In the midst of his preparations the Isthmiw 
190. Games were celebrated at Corinth, and attended by 
deputies from all the states who claimed an influence inthe 
affairs of Greece. The Roman ambassadors were preset 
on the occasion : after having heard the charges brougt'^ 
against Antiochus by the states whom his ambition threat- 
ened, they forbade him, in the name of the republic, to pur- 
sue his career of conquest ; a prohibition which the haughty 
Syrian monarch heard with disdain. From this time for- 
ward the affairs of Syria are identified with Roman history, 
and the reader will find the continuation in the sixteentl 
chapter of Pinnock's Roman History. 

38. When the Seleucidee lost the more remote provinces 
of Upper Asia, the Greeks who had been settled there by 
Alexander were xvalutaW^ (^mwcXvcveA. v^ ^ws^fc^>JJl their 
former enemies, and ^cot^^vtv^^l ^^^ ^et^-^Vex >^{ws\.^\'^«^ 
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joined in founding a Greek kingdom in the remote regions 
. of Bactria. Traces of this event are still to be found in 
; the histories and traditions of the East, but the accounts 

1 are so brief and uncertain, that it is impossible to deterr 
L mine how long the Bactrian kingdom continued to exists 
. 39. But though we cannot discover the time, we know the 

2 means of its destruction. It fell a prey to a tribe of wan-^ 
• dering Tartars, or Scythians, who, at the same time, were 

. ' devastating China ; the fierce resistance of the Bactrians 
^ 80 provoked their barbarous enemies, that they gave no 
. quarter, and thus this Greek colony appears to have been 
exterminated. 

i 

fi Questions* 

1. Did the defeat at Ipsus ruin Demetrius 7 
' 2. How did he increase hb power t 
1 3. What change of fortune did he experience t 
, 4. What became of Lytimachns t 

5. By whom was Seleucus accompanied in his expedition to Macedon 7 

6. By whom was Seleucus murdered t 

7« Did any states at this time assert thdr independence ! 

8. How was Ptolemy Ceraunus slain ? 

9. Where did the Gauls setUe 7 

10. By whom was Ptolemy succeeded in Macedon ? 

11. What league was formed about this time 7 

12. Why was Antiochus called Soter 7 

13. By whom was he defeated 7 

14. How did he become involved in a war with Egypt 7 

15. What was his success in this war 7 

16. By whom was he slain 7 

17* How did Andochus II. commence his reign 7 

18. Why was be compelled to make peace vnth Egypt 7 

19. What were the conditions of the treaty 7 

20. To what crimes did thb marriage give rise 7 

21. What young monarchs ascended their respective thrones at the same 

time 7 

22. Was there any extraordinary expedition undertaken in this war ? 

23. With what odier enemy had Seleucus to coiiX^xv^l 

24. WbMt became of menxt 

h2 
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35. To whom did the Syrian crown next dcTolve t 

26. By whose treachery waf Antiochus exposed to great danger? 

27* How was this rebellion terminated ? 

28. What enemies appeared against Antiochus in Western Asia? 

29. How did Antiochus obtain possession of Coele-Sjrria f 
90. What act of treachery did Theodotus attempt ? 

31* In what decisive engagement was Antiocbos defeated? 

32. What victory did he obtain soon after 7 

33. Why was he called the Great? 

34. What opportunity did he take of renewing the war with Egypt! 

35. By whose interference was he checked ? 

36. Where did he next make an effort? 

37> What remarkable event occurred at the Isthmian Games 7 

38. What Greek kingdom was founded in Upper Asia t. 

39. How was it destroyed ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 

Since of the various ills that can distress 
Confederate councils and prevent success, 
Discord is chief, where'er the fury sways. 
The part she severs and the whole betrays. 

Epioomiad. 

1. In the preceding chapter we have mentioned the wan 
that took place between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids: 
events belonging equally to the history of Egypt and Svria. 
We must now take a view of the internal state of Egypt 
and see the effect produced by the new dynasty. The fiRi 
B.C. Ptolemy possessed more political wisdom than anj 
32^- of Alexander's generals. While but a Satrap he 
laboured with great success to conciliate the affections oi 
the people whom he governed, and to promote a spirit of 
industry and commercial enterprize in the nation. 2. Dur- 
ing* the wars that foWowed \\\fe ^fe^>Jcv ^l ^AKX!A3\dfi^^ he se- 
cured the internal lraiic\vx\\Vi^.i ol ^^^"^ ^s^ \^\iNax>Bi%^^ 
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seat of war to a distance from his frontiers ; Egypt th' 
:, became a safe retreat for those ■whom the violence of war 
compelled to quit their country, and literary men came 
» from all quarters to Alexandria, to enjoy that tranquillity 
' which their pursuits required, and which could then be 
enjoyed in Alexandria alone. 3, Among those who thus 
sought refuge in the court of Ptolemy was the celebrated 
Demetrius PhalereuSj who had been governor of Athens. 
* 4. By his advice Ptolemy founded the library of Alexan- 
dria, whose fame has for nearly a thousand years survived 
its existence. The schools established at Alexandria made 
the most rapid improvements in the sciences, 5, The 
mathematical and physical sciences especially were culti- 
vated with equal ardour and success, Euclid and Archi- 
medes were both pupils in the Alexandrian school, and 
succeeding ages have not produced any names of greater 
importance in the history of geometry and mechanical 
philosophy. 6. The first great improvements in the study 
of medicine were made in Egypt under the reign of Pto- 
lemy, for the Alexandrian philosophers were the first who 
laid aside idle conjectures, and attempted to discover the 
structure of the human frame, in the only way it can be 
discovered, by dissection. 7. In polite literature Alexan- 
dria seems rather to have been a school of criticism than 
of original composition, we meet, indeed, the names of a 
few poets, but their works have long since perished, and 
the few specimens that survive show that the loss is not 
much to be regretted. A striking peculiarity in the court 
of Ptolemy was the liberality with which he received phi- 
losophers of every sect : with whatever opinions they were 
Accompanied genius and learning always received a ready 
welcome at Alexandria, 

8. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had been crowned b.c. 

in his father's life time, succeeded Ptolemy Soter. ^^■'■ 

The commencement of his reign is stained by the m.u.(4M 

tf/' Demelrms Phalereus, but wHh l\i\s exct^uii^ Vv^xev^ja. 

H 3 
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appears to have been as beneficial as any recorded in the 
Egyptian annals. 9. He was the richest monarch of the 
time ; the great natural resources of Egypt had been de- 
veloped in the reign of his father, and commercial inter- 
course carried on with the Arabians and the Africans. 
10. Philadelphus directed his attention to the India trade, 
which he so enlarged that Alexandria became the port 
whence the productions of the remote East were snpj^ [ 
to the several nations on the shores of the Mediterraneaa 
To facilitate this branch of commerce he cut a canal be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. But it is easier 
to change the force of nature than the inveterate habits of 
man, the caravans still continued to pass through the 
Ethiopian deserts, and the canal lay neglected. 

1 1 . During this and the preceding reign several colo- 
nies of the Jews came and settled in Alexandria. For 
their use the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, 
this version is called the Septuagint, and continues to be 
valued at the present day as one of the most important 
works in sacred literature. 

12. The expedition of Ptolemy Evergetes into Upper 
Asia has been mentioned in a former chapter. After his 
return from Asia he invaded Abyssinia, and memorials cf 
his conquests still remain, for Bruce the celebrated tra- 
veller assures us that he saw the name of Ptolemy inscribed 
on the footstool of the throne used at the coronation of 
the Abyssinian monarchs. 1 3. Evergetes was the last d 
the Ptolemies who gained the affection of his subjects bj 
prudence and moderation, and whose reputation for valou: 
and wisdom commanded the respect, even of his enemies 
He was poisoned by his son in the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign. 

B.C. 14. Ptolemy, ironically surnamed Philopater, or 

221. a lover of his father, ascended the throne which he 

had obtained by crime. 15, His reign was distinguished 

by every species of luxury, profligacy, and cruelty^ On 
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his return from a successful expedition against the Syrians, 
he resolved to offer sacrifices in the temple of Jerusalem, 
but being prevented from entering idIo the Holj of Holies, 
he conceived a violent enmity against the whole Jewish 
nation. 16. When he came back to Alexandria he had 
all the Jews then in the city enclosed in an amphitheatre, 
and sent \a elephants, stimulated to fury by wine, to trample 
and destroy them ; the generous animals, guided by some 
supernatural instinct, turned their fury not on those they 
had been sent to destroy, but on the Egyptian spectators. 
This event so terrified Ptolemy that he restored the Jews 
to his favour, and ever after treated them with kindness. 
] 7. Ptolemy was the first Egyptian monarch who entered 
into alliance with Rome. He died at an early age, leaving 
the crown to his infant son. 

18. Ptolemy the Fifth was a child at his father's B.C. 
death, but through the prudence of the regent, -''*■ 
Aristojnenes, his minority was a scene of uninterrupted 
prosperity. On attaining his fourteenth year he ascended 
the throne, and took the surname Epijihanes, or Illustrious, 
He trod in the steps of his father, and filled all Egypt with 
slaughter. 19. Indeed from this time forward the annalg 
of Egypt are one bloody tissue of the fiercest civil wars and 
most atrocious crimes, totally devoid of interest until the 
invasion of Egypt by Cceaar, in the reign of the B.C. 
thirteenth Ptolemy, when they become identified *^* 
with Roman history. — See Pinnock's Rome, chap. xx\. 

Questions. 

1. Who «ppe«rs lo have been the ifiseal of Alonander's successoi 

2. How did he secure the ttanquillily of Egypt f 
:i. What remaiksble author look refuge in his court t 
4. Did Ptolemy Tound any library ! 

Ti. VV'liat Kiences were suueafuliy cultivated in Alexandria? 
fi. Why did the scienn of niedlone Qourish there ! 
7. In vihol department of polite literature were the Aleiandiian 

ditiin^ished I 

II 4 
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8. What crimes stained the beginning of Ptolemy's reign ? I 

9* Why was he the richest monarch of his time ? 

10. To what branch of trade did he most particularly dUrect Us itta> 

tion? 

11. Why was the Septuagint version of the Scriptnres undertaken? 
12* Are there any proofs that Ptolemy invaded Abyssinia t 

13. What was the character and death of Ptolemy ? 

1 4. Why was the third Ptolemy called Philopater ? 

15. What was his character? 

16. How did he treat the Jews ? 
1 7* Into what novel alliance did he enter ? 

, 18. What line of conduct did he pursue ? 

19. What is the general character of the subsequent annals of Egypt? 



CHAPTER X. 



THE GRECIAN COLONIES IN SICILY AND ITALY. 

What art thou, grandeur ! with thy boastful train 
Of pompous lies, and boastful promises ? 
Where are they now, and what's their mighty sum ? 
All — all are vanish'd. 

Jago. 

1. The causes that compelled many of the Grecian 
princes who had fought at Troy to become exiles, have 
been mentioned in a previous chapter ; many of them set- 
tled on the south and east side of Italy, where they founded 
B.C. several small principalities. 2. The Greek colo- 
539. nies in Asia were unable to resist the growing 
power of Persia; the greater part purchased safety by 
submission, but a very large proportion resolved to seek 
other countries where their liberties might be preserved. 
They accordingly quitted Asia, and established themselves 
in different places along the western shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 3. Of these the Phocaeans were the most re- 
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markable. On the approach of the Persian army they 
solicited a truce for one day from the hostile general ; this 
was readily granted ; and in this brief interval they cm- 
barked, on board a fleet that had been previously pre- 
pared, all their moveable property, with their wives and 
children, so that when the Persians advanced the next 
morning, they took possession only of desolated dwellings 
and empty walls. 

4. The Phoceean fleet, coDsisting of more than two 
hundred sail, made for the island of Chios, where they 
hoped to be secure from the Persian arms; but the Chians, 
influenced by a spirit of commercial jealousy, refused theni 
admittance. 5. On this they resolved on a much longer 
voyage, and determined to proceed to the island of Cor- 
sica, where they already had a small colony settled, 
6. Coasting by night near the harbour of their beloved 
city, some more enterprising than the rest suddenly 
landed, surprised the Persian garrison, and put every man 
to the sword. After applauding this memorable act of 
revenge, the whole fleet bound themselves by mutual oaths 
never to return to Phoccea until a burning ball of iron, 
which they threw Into the sea, should emerge unextin- 
fTuished. A few violated this oath, returned again to their 
city, and threw the blame of the massacre on the rest, but 
the best and bravest of the Phoceeans safely arrived in 
Corsica. 7. The Carthaginians, who were just commenc- 
ing their career of greatness, had colonized Corsica ; they 
looked upon the Phoceeans as intruders and dangerous 
rivals, and prepared to oppose them with vigour. 8. The 
Tuscans, from the same motives, embraced the same de- 
sign, and the most ancient naval engagement, distinctly 
recorded in history, was fought in the Sardinian Sea, be- 
tween the Phocasans, with sixty sail on the one side, 
against the Tuscans and Carthaginians, with double that 
number on the other. 9. The Greeks had the whole 
glory of the eogagemfnt ; . they destroyed forly of the 
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enemies* ibips, and eompdled fhe net to fly. 10. M 
the smallness of their mnnban, greatly diniaUiad hj 
their desperate efforts in defence of the Imumnht eC^ Adr 
nation against a superior fofce, obliged tbem to^nbsBla 
the pngectof settling in Coisica. Part ieCtkd aft YiBs,n 
the sonth of Italjt the temainder foimded 
which soon became one of the most floorislik^ 
cial cities of antiquity. 

11. In addition to these eiiles, sefend caloiifas 
sent out by the different states of Gieeoe. Conalk 
blished a powerful interest in Sicily, b j femdiag Hm 
of Syracuse, Acras, and Camerina. The RfaodUuBsM 
Oela and Agrigentnm; and,- as both the Rliodinsvi 
Ckyrinthians were of the Doric race, the Doriaasy by 
of these establishments, always mamtained an 
in Sicily. 

12. The JEolic colonies from Achsaa were masiairf 
the I^lian shore ; their chief cities were CratOMt aad tf 
baris, but there were several others subordinate to thaie; 
among the rest Psestum, whose splendid and manive 
ruins attest at this day the ancient magnificence of tk 
Italo-Grecian states. It is, indeed, strange that CaUbdt, 
now the most desolate and barbarous part of Italy, shoikl, 
about five centuries before Christ, have contained sefoil 
warlike and civilized communities, whose commerce qmid 
over the entire south of Europe, and whose riches ccmipete 
with those possessed by the most favouresd trading cities of 
modem times. 

13. The strange causes that led to the foundation d 
Tarentum are mentioned in the second chapter of Pinnock'i 
Grecian History. The Ionic colonies, which remain to be 
mentioned ; came principally from Chalcis in Eaboea ; their 
chief colonies were Cumea m Italy, and Catania in Sicily- 
It is remarkable that the Ionic colonies, which were far the 
most powerful in Asia, were the weakest and least influ- 
ential in the west of Europe. 14. From the number of 
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Greek colonies thnt had settled in the south of Italy, it 
received the name of Magna Gt-eecia ; and, as it aorpasaed 
Greece in wealth, ao k did in luxury, and consequently 
fell earlier into decay. 

15. At so early a period as the commencement of the 
sixth century before Christ, the states of Magna Greecia, 
and especially Sybaris, had become utterly depraved by 
lusury and licentiousness. The necessary consequence of 
utter ruin would have followed but for the appearance of 
one man, who effected the greatest and most beneficial re- 
volution recorded in history — that man was Pythagoras. 

16. The life of Pythagoras forms an important B.C. 
and interesting part of the history of the human 600. 
mind ; for from bis appearance in the world the origin of 
the mental and ethical sciences is dated. 17. He was 
born in the island of Samoa, and was distinguished in early 
youth by his ardent attachment to literature and science. 
1 8. The discoveries made by Thales, the Milesian, in astro- 
nomy, excited his emulation, and in his eighteenth year 
he set out on a tour in search of knowledge. 19. Passing 
over to the continent of Greece he obtained the prize of 
wrestling at the Olympic games; thence he proceeded to 
Egypt, the source from which Grecian philosophy con- 
fessedly was derived, and after a long residence in that 
country he travelled through a great part of the East. He 
is said to have penetrated as far as India. 

20. On his return from the East, Pythagoras found his 
native country subjected to the tyranny of Polycrales ; he 
tlierefore bade an eternal adieu to Samos, and passing 
over to Greece, again assisted at the Olympic games. 
21. Here he was saluted with the title of Sophist, then 
an honourable title, signifying a wise man, but he pre- 
ferred the humbler name philosopher, which means a 
lover of wisdom. From Olyrapia he proceeded to Sparta, 
and prepared himself by studying the laws of Lycurgus, 
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for. the importaiit office of legidalor, which' he wud«- 
ttned to asiume. 
B.C. 22. Pytl^gorafl arrived at CroConft, 4ie ei|Ntal 
600. of the Italo-Grecian stotes, in the fortieth. year rf 
hii age; 23. His &me had preceded him* i^ th^paii^ 
of his life, the piety of his habits, and the extent of kit 
knowledge, contributed to increase the inflocfkioe of. Is 
character. A spacious edifice was erected for the jkSm* 
pher to lecture in; the magistrates . and noUei. ppdei 
themselves on being his puptk; and such was the cixi 
of his lessons, that the Crotonians, fiou being- the bhI 
dissolute, soon became the mostvirtuoua inGhree^ )i 
Nor was this all, the disciples of PythagOiras, by their » 
perior skill and knowledge, acquired poes c eeion of ike 
reins of government in the Greek states of. Italy*. Skjlf, 
and the JSgean islands; and as they seem, like the Jeisili^ 
to have been bound together by a secret confederacy, tkj 
every where established the supremacy of their aect. 

25. The city of Sybaris had always contemptuoosly re- 
jected the Pythagorean institutions : their city was beao- 
tifully situated at the confluence of the two streams Sy* 
baris and Crathis, and was equally distinguished for tlie 
riches and effeminacy of its inhabitants. Mutual jealousies 
stirred up a war between them and their reformed neigh- 
B.C. hours. 26. The Crotonians, headed by Milo*,t 
509. disciple of Pythagoras, defeated the Sybarites in t 

* Milo was celebrated for his great strength and for the number of 
victories he obtained at the Olympic games. He is said to have kined t 
bull with a blow of his fist, and* to have carried it through the entire 
course. When the pillar which supported the lecture-room of Pytbt- 
goras gave way, Milo alone supported the entire building, and gave tbe 
philosopher and his audience time to escape. In his old age he at* 
tempted to rend an oak, but the tree, when half torn, re-united by t 
sudden spring, and Milo*s hands were caught in the cleft. Being akioe, 
and unable to disentangle himself, he fell an easy prey to the wUd betsti 
■by which the place was infested. 
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decisive engagement, and totally destroyed their city. 
Five times the Sybarites attempted to rebuild the town, 
but the jealousy of the Crotonians always interfered. 
Sybaria was never again restored, and a little town named 
Thurtum was built from its ruins. 

27. But the destruction of Sybaris was almost alike 
fatal to Crotona, The inferior ranks of men in that city, 
intoxicated with prosperity, anti instigated by Cylon, whom 
his dissolute habits and turbulent manners had excluded 
from the order of Pythagoras, demanded an equal par- 
tition of the conquered lands ; when this was refused they 
broke out into open rebellion, suddenly attacked the ma- 
gistrates in the Senate- ho use, murdered several, and com- 
pelled the rest to seek safety in flight. Pythagoras re- 
moved from Crotona to Metapontum, where he died ia 
extreme old age. His disciples, scattered over Sicily and 
Italy, prepared the diiferent states to meet and surmount a 
danger greater than any by which they had been hitherto 
threatened. 

28. The alliance between Xtrxes and the Carthaginians 
induced the latter to send an immense armament against 
the western Greeks. The history of its decisive defeat has 
been already recorded in the chapter on the history of the 
Carthaginians, and to the same part of the work the reader 
is referred for an account of the wars between that people 
and the SiciliSli states. 

2B. The citizens of Crotona had soon reason to lament 
their insurrection against their magistrates, and their for- 
saking the discipline of Pythagoras. The Locrians and 
Rhegians ventured to dispute their supremacy in Magna 
Grcecia, and with only 15,000 men defeated the Croto- 
nian army, which amounted to more than 120,000. The 
other Greek cities, which are said to have imitated the 
fatal example of Crotona, were harassed by wars among 
themselves, or against their barbarous neighbours. 30. In 
consequence of these misfortunes the Pythagoreans again 
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recorered their credit; and about sixty yettni wtim tk 
death of their great foander, Zaleacnti in Loeri^ udCfe 
londasy m Tharium, re-established the PjlhagUteai imi- 
tations. 31. These laws were, howeier, too striet foil 
times; in less than forty years a neiw penecnCimi 
drofe the Pythagoreans from Italy, andeompleteddie 
liosion and misery of that once happy couatry* 
32. The Locrians, Rhegians, snid Tarentiiie* 
B.C. then the leading states, but thw hiatory is dsid 
S^« - of interest, nntil the league betiveen PyRkns ari 
the Tarentines led to a war with the Robhuus, (see lii* 
nock's Rome, Chapter XIIL, section 3.) which evcntnlr 
subjected the south of Italy to the Roman pofwer. Tk 
di£brent states, howeirer, preserved thm own laws and iool 
jnrisdiction to a hie period of the empire. 



Quettums. 

1. What Ghreeks appear to have tieen die fint aetden oo Ae «sk 

coast of Italy ? 

2. Why were they joined hy several eidles from Asia 

3. Hovr did the Phocsans deceive the Fenians ? 

4. Wliither did they first go 2 

5. What was their next resolution ? 

6. How were they revenged on the Persians f 
7* By whom were they opposed in Sardinia f 

8. Why is the hattle between the Carthaghuaiis and Phooeaos R* 

markable ? 

9. Which gained the victory ? 

10. MThither did the Phocaeans go f 

11. How did the Dorian colonies acquire a superiority in Sidlj ? 

12. Where did the ^olic colonies flourish f 

13. Did the lonians send out any colonies ? 

14. Why was the south of Italy called Magna Orseda? 

15. By whom were they rescued firOm the evils of licentiouiness f 

16. Why is the life of Pythagoras a remarkable era ? 

17. Where was he bom ? 

18. How was he excited to study ? 

19. Whither did he travel ? 

20. Why did be leave Samos ? 
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I 

21. In what manner was he received at the Olympic games ? 

22. When did Pythagoras arrive at Crotona ? 

23. How was he received there ? 

24. Did the influence of his doctrines extend ftirther ? 
26. Did any city reject the Pythagorean discipline ? 

i 26. In what war was it unfortunate ? 

^ 27* Did Crotona gain by the destruction of Sybaris f 

2a. When did the Carthaginians wage war with the Greek colonies ? 

29. By what calamities were the people of Crotona overteken? 
'^ 30. Were there any legislators in Magna Graecia besides Pythagoras t 
f 31. How were the Pythagoreans subsequently treated ? 
i 32. What states afterwards took the lead in Magna Gneda ? 



, CHAPTER XI. 

THE LIFE OF PYRRHUS. 

The powers above? for purposes unknown, 
Oft raise the fairn, and bring the lofty down ; 
Elude the vigilance of all our care, 
Our surest hopes deceive and mock despair. 

Epiooniad. 

The life of this celebrated sovereign furnishes a conve- 
nient link of connection between several detached portions 
of this work and the Roman history. In the course of his 
varied life he was engaged in wars with the successors of 
Alexander, the Romans, and the Carthaginians, and thus 
brings these three histories into mutual contact. Never 
was there a monarch whose life presented so many and 
such rapid vicissitudes of fortune ; his most brilliant suc- 
cesses are found to occur at moments when his destruction 
appeared inevitable, and scarcely did fortune place power 
in his hands, when his own imprudence, or some unfore- 
seen chance again reduced him to danger and distress. 

^acidas; king of Epirus, was dethroned by his b.c. 
near relative Neoptolemus, and all his children ^^^* 
but Pyrrhus, then an infant, murdered. Pyrrhus was car- 
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ried by bti motber to the court of Glaucias, king of lUjnA 
md tbe ligbt of the boy as he clasped with suppliu 
bands tbe household gods and domestic altar, 
the Ulyriwi mbnarch that he vowed to defend his lili 
tgKnut aUadvenaries. Cassander, the usurper of the Mi- 
cedenitB Guoae, bfiered two hundred talenls for the mur- 
^r of dw tnfurt, hut Glaucias indignantly spuraed ibr 
ofi^, and educated Pyrrhus as his own son. 

'At tbe eariy age of twelve, Pyrrhus, through the infiu- 
ence of Glauciai, was elevated to the throne of Epirti.-. 
Bat fire yean after the people hroke on t into a nen rel^l- 
Ikm, etpelled Pyirhus, and raised Neoptoleniua to ili( 
tbioae, Dnnetnus Poliorcetes had married Deidamii, 
the aiater of Pyrrii^s, and to his protection the youiiihl 
8zDe Imited hifiuelf. Pyrrhus joined Demetrius a litilr 
beftm the fiital fi^ht at Ipsus, and in that battle exhibiud 
proob of the gieat pergonal courage and prowess for nhick 
he was so remariiably distinguished. During the seriejc> 
misfortunes which Demetrius underwent after bis father'' 
death, Pyrrhus steadily adliered to his cause, and eicii 
went to E^pt as a hostage for his patron. The talents i,! 
Pynhus soon made him conspicuous at the Egj'[)iM 
court; Ptolemy and Berenice became so much attachtd 
to him that they gave him their daughter Antigone in tnir- 
riage, and supplied him with means of asserting his clsim 
to the Epirote crown. 
B.C. When Pyrrhus returned to Epirus, his fidk 
297. subjects received him with open arms, but hedil 
not think it adriseable to put his crown to the hazard ti( 
a battle; he entered into a treaty "ilh Neopiolemus, bt 
which it was stipulated that they should reign conjointiT 
in Epirus. This tieaty, like all similar agreements, wa 
not long observed ; Neoptolemus began to take ntea^orH 
for the repossession of all Epirus, and Pyrrhus having in- 
vited his rival to a banquet, basely procured his assassi- 
nation. 
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On the death of Cassander a civil war broke out ] 

," among his children ; Pyrrhus warmly supported the ^S^- 
claims of Alexander in liopea to obtain new additions to hia 

^. dominions, but his e^pect^tinns were apparently frustrated, 
, '^hen that prince was murdered by Demetrius. This dis- 

^ appointment completely dlBsolved the friendship between 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, which the death of Deidamia had 

' previously shaken. A war broke out between the rival ad- 
venturers, and both determined to decide their contests 

', by the sword. By some strange chance the armies missed 
each other, but Pyrrhus advancing; into ^^tolia, surprised 
Pantauchua, to whom Demetrius had entrusted that pro- 
vince, and almost annihilated his army. The valour of 
Pyrrhus was so conspicuous in this engagement that his 
soldiers attributed their success to his personal exertions 
alone, and hailed him as " the eagle that led to victory." 
To this flattery he modestly replied, that, " if he were the 
eagle, they had lent the wings by which he was eaabled 

' This victory wag followed by a brief truce, which seemed 
' only a breathing time to the combatants. The B.C. , 
' war broke out again ; but when Demetrius was ^^■ 
' advancing to meet his adversary, he was suddenly deserted 

by his entire army, and Pyrrhus obtained possession of 

Macedon without a blow. A new enemy appeared against 
' him in the person of Lyslmachus, and with him he was 

compelled to divide his new acquisition. Lysima- g.c. 

chus, not contented with this, laid claim to all ^'^• 
' Macedon, the Macedonian soldiers refused to fight against 
II a general of Alexander, and Pyrrhus lost Macedon exactly 
I in the same manner and wilh the same rapidity that he 
r had acquired it three years before. 
I The Tarentines, by an atrocious act of piracy, B.C. 
t had provoked the vengeance of Rome. Unable to 2RI. 
i protect themselves from the threatened punishment, they 
I applied to Pyrrhus for assistance, and be, eager to found 
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ao empbe in ibe West, passed o?er into Italy. TheUq 
of his campaigns there will be fonnd in PtmiodAi B«^ 
^Chapter XIII., and the account of hit equally wmmft 
.dition into Sicily in a preceding chapter. 
#B.c. After the return of Pynrhus from his^ItiEnsri 
S74» Sicilian campaigns, he took into hie pajssi' 
the wandering tribes of Gaub by whmn Qfeeoe wastb 
tleirastated, and as h» own dominkms wero not ridtsH^ 
to support such a numerous anny, he resolved 0B.lk» 
▼asion of Macedon. His success exceeded Jiia cipa* 
tions, the army of Antigonus deserted at his app wwd^al 
thus he a second time, by an almost bloodleaa GentMtyjk 
tabed complete possession of Macedoiiy except a fcwdis 
on the sea-coast that still adhered to Ant^ooM^ I^ 
B.C. stead of endeavouring to consolidate the douMS 
^73. that he had thus unexpectedly obtained, Fjnla 
adyanced through the Peloponnesus against Sparlib ^^ 
duced by the solicitatbns of Oeonymna, who waa iaUi 
at his exclusion from the throne by one king. Areas; fd 
the debauching of his wife by the other, Acrotatus. PyiAfi * 
came before Sparta in the evening, and had he takes il- 
vantage of the terror occasioned by his arrival, would pn* 
bably have been completely successful, but Jbeliering ik- 
cess certain, he deferred his attack to the following monin^ 
During the night the Spartans cut a deep trench in fitf 
of the city, and defended its flanks by sinking waggoB 
in the earth up to their axle-trees* When P3rnhus ai* 
vanced to the attack the next morning, he found tfaetresd 
an insuperable obstacle, his soldiers slipping in the fob- 
turned up earth, were exposed to the attacks of the enesj 
without being able to defend themselves ; whfle hii lOQ 
Ptolemy, who had been sent with a party of Ghinis to toot 
the waggons and turn the enemies' flank, got entangkd 
in the difficulties of the ground, and being attacked hf 
Acrotatus in the midst of the confusion was compelled tB 
retreat, - -. i 
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This defeat forced Pyrrhus to resign all hopes of cap- 

I . turing Sparta by assault, and immediately after, the ar- 
f rival of a strong auxiliary force sent by Antigonus from 

Coriuth, and a body of Cretans under the command of 
li king Areus, completely secured Sparta from his future 

II attacks. 

I While Pyrrhus was preparing' to renew his efforts against 
r Sparta, an invitation from Aristeus called him away to 
I another part of the peninsula. Antigonus had taken pos- 
session of the mountains near Nauplia between Argos and 
Corinth ; and Aristeus, dreading his influence, ofiered to 
put Pyrrhus in possession of Ai^os. Pyrrhus broke up 
his camp and proceeded on this new expedition, whose 
novelty appears to have been its principal recommendation. 
The Spartans hung on his rear, and attacked the division 
commanded by Ptolemy, which was routed and its leader 
slain. Pyrrhus, however, avenged his son's death by a 
defeat of the Spartans, so total and complete that they 
did not dare to make any fresh attack during his march. 

When Pyrrhus arrived at Nauplia, he found the army 
of Antigonus so strongly posted that he did not dare to 
attack them ; he however sent a personal challenge to An- 
tigonus couched in the most abusive terms, which that 
monarch had the good sense to decline. The citizens of 
Argos, alarmed at the presence of two such mighty armies, 
both of whom appeared equally dangerous to their liber- 
ties, sent an embassy requesting them to retire ; Pyrrhus 
promised compliance, but in the night advanced towards 
Argos, where Aristeus betrayed one of the gates to his 
army. When the elephants came np to this gate it was 
found too narrow to admit them, and the noise made in 
the attempt to enlarge it, alarmed the Argives, and made 
them acquainted with their danger. They immediately 
garrisoned the citadel Aspis, and sent a pressing message 
both to Antigonus and Areus to hasten to their assistance. 
Pyrrhus had in the mean time entered the town in another 
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diiectioD, and hearing the diotts of the C3tfali» vkovte 
attacked while enlargmg the gate, endeMoarad to torn 
to their assistance. But the d^urkoess of the nigbt tndii 
narrowness of the streets were obstacles not to be oi» 
come, and Pyrrfaos was compelled to wait Hie ntntit 
day-light. The dawn of morning shewed him.alii 
•dangers of his situation : the citadel was g a n iaoae i If 
the citisensy the auxiliary forces of Antigomu. had eve 
up, and the Argives had blockaded th^ur istreeta. Pjnki 
still determined to persevere, but every step iminssnlls 
embarrassment, his cavalry could not act in the aaat 
'streets, and his elephants became totally onmanagedk 
One of them, whose driver had been killed^ 1^<m**""* wt^ 
riated, and running madly up and down, threw a gait 
part of the Epirote soldiers mto irremediable diasia 
Pyrrfaus sent a message to his son Hdenua^ oideriag lis 
to prepare a way fbr retreat by throwing down the ad; 
but in the agitation of the moment the 'message wasai^ 
taken ; Helenus advanced with his forces into the dtj, f 
where numbers only added to the confusion. At this mo- : 
ment Pyrrhus, while making a vigorous efibrt to open a ; 
passage, encountered an Argive soldier, whom he waspr^ 
paring to cut down ; when the mother of the Argive, who 
witnessed her son's danger from the roof of an adjoining 
house, threw a tile which struck Pyrrhus on the head 
and dismounted him. Zopyrus, a Macedonian officer, 
rushed up and struck off his head, which he presented 
to Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, to be carried to his 
father. 

When Alcyoneus brought the head to Antigonus, that 
generous monarch, far from showing any sig^a of exulta- 
tion, covered his head with his robe and burst into tean 
Remembering the bloody deaths of his father and grand- 
father, he could not but be affected by this new instance oi 
the instability of fortune. He censured his son for his 
indecent joy, and when Alcyoneus subsequently present^ 
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I Helenus, the son of Pyrrfaus, to him in a mean dress, he 
said, " this, my son, is better than the beginning, but re- 
i move that garment, which is more disgraceful to the victors 
[ than the vanquished/' Antigonus then ordered Helenus 
I to be treated in a manner worthy of his rank, and honored 
! the remains of Pyrrhus with a magnificent funeral. 

Pyrrhus was the last of the Greeks who distinguished 
himself by foreign conquests. Before his reign the £pi- 
rotes were looked on as worthless barbarians, scarcely fit 
to be employed as mercenaries ; but from the accession of 
Pyrrhus to the subjugation of the Greeks by the Romans, 
Epirus was a leading and distinguished state. In the war 
of independance, the Epirotes were the most strenuous 
supporters of the cause of Grecian freedom, and did not 
receive the yoke until their armies were almost annihilated, 
and their country made a desert. Even then, many re- 
tired to the mountain fastnesses of Epirus, and maintained 
a partial independance to the latest ages of the empire. 
From them were descended the mountaineers of Suli, who. 
never submitted to the Turkish yoke, but who were bar- 
barously exterminated by the treachery of Ali Pacha at the* 
commencement of the present century. 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. ^ 




^ Crowded around Ihe Bbtoh'i biiU, ^ 
^ M'ete m^l-cladkniglil and Dxked thrall, J 
^ Bound b)r Ihe tenure of iheir land ^ 
- To aetvetljeir chief wiih heart and hand. ^ 
Leesob, 




1. The barbarians who overthrew tlie Roman empire, u^ 
settled themselves iti its iinest provinces, seem not to hiR 
followed an^ regular plan in tlie distrihuttoQ of the nb- 
qiiered lands. The Franks and Normans appear to bt 



divided them into several portioni, some of wfaidi m 
■erred to support the crown, and were called Qacal, fliki 
were bestowed in full property on the compazuona of At 
conquering monarch and were named allodia^ 3. LoA 
held by allodial tenure were lands subject to bo nA 
charge, or service, except whatever taxes were required fa 
the ordinary expences of govemmenL 

3. It is not very easy to trace all the causes that VA* 
the change of allodial into feudal tenure ; the two feUot- 
ing appear to have been the principal : the king^ nsal^ 
granted the profit of the fiscal lands as benefices to sow 
of the great officers of his court ; those who were pn- 
prietors by beneficiary investiture, were obliged to giK 
personal service in defence of the kingdom when called A 
and a breach of tbis condition led to the immediate ft- 
feiture of theland. 4. But benefices, though ao bilfa 
Gets, were different in one unpoitant respect ; tbqr ink 
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not hereditai'y, but on the death of every possessor reverted 
to tlie fisc, or in other words, were restored to the crown. 
5. The titles of nobility, before and during the reign of 
Charlemagne, were not mere names of honour, but ex- 
pressed some functions of the state tliat should be per- 
formed by tlie possessor. The duke was a general in the 
army ; the marquis, or margrave, was entrusted with the 
care of the marches, or frontiers ; and the counts were 
goveruors of small provinces, called counties : the barons 
were inferior in dignity to the others, but they too exercised 
some local jurisdiction in smaller districts. 6. But during 
the reigns of the inglorious successors of Charlemagne, the 
governors of provinces successfully laboured to weaken the 
authority of the sovereign, and to secure for themselves 
almost a perfect independence. They claimed all the 
privileges of royalty in their respective districts, acknow- 
ledging, indeed, the king's nominal Buperiorily over the 
entii-e kingdom, and holding themselves bound to perform 
military service when called upon. 

7. In consequence of this usurpation, nobility and bene- 
fices became hereditary nearly at the same time. The 
nobility found it necessary to secure themselves from n 
tual jealousy and avarice ; this could only be obtained by 
their having bands of armed and faithful followers, who 
would be ready at any time to defend the possessions of 
their lord by force of arms. For this purpose they let out 
the beneficiary lands to tenants holding under them, who 
were bound to tlie personal sei-viee of the proprietor, and 
received from him protection in turn. 

6. The monarchs were by this change deprived of the 
greater part of their power, and the possessors of allodial 
lands lost all security ; unconnected with government and 
with each other, they were exposed to every insult which 
the power and rapacity of the neighbouring barons dic- 
tated ; there was no law by which they could obtain re- 
dress, and they were too weak to attempt revenge. 9 
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■ecnre protection they changed their tottma .of pop^ 
from' aUodial to.fendal; either bj netnlly ' mirandai| 
dieijr lancU to a neighbouring noblenuui, mod neAmfi 
again on the condition of perfimning miliCaiy ecnicaiir 
by confeflsmg that they held it by a pwir ioM^ grant, wi 
thns by a legal fiction establifhing thome^i^iea mlkm 
tab. 

10. Fiefs are lands held on conditioo ct peribnaf 
military service for the proprietor when called on^ ail» 
ceiying; protection from him in turn ; and Bands obtaHi 
on these conditions were said to be held by feadd tmm 
IL During the tenth centnry, this system was spnsdMt 
France and Germany ; in the early part of the 
it was introduced into England by WiUtam the Ni 
Conqueror. 

. 12. A fiefy or rather a fiefment, was a mattial oontaet; 
die proprietor gave land, and promised ta seeoie its )» 
Sjsssion ; the taiant, on the odier hand, promised oUt 
ence to his lord, and was bound to serve him in all wm', 
even against their mutual sovereign. The ceremoniei ii 
conferring a fief were, homage, fealty, and investiture. 

. 1'7« t Homage was thus performed: the person wbo 
was about to become a vassal, came before the proprieui 
with his head uncovered, and without sword, belt, orspns; 
kneeling down before his lord, he placed both his hands 

* This was not the case in England ; William the Conqueror imf 
duced, in this country, a clause into the vassal's oath, expreaaly itiu i i ^ l 
his allegiance to his sovereign. 

f The form of homage is thns given in Littleton's Tenures : " Wkn 
the tenant shaU make homage to his lord, he shaH be nngfat, and kk 
head uncovered ; and his lord shall sit, and the tenant sbaU kned bdoR 
him on both his knees, and hold hb hands jointly together between tht 
hands of his lord, and shall say thus : '' / become your mimjrmm tUt its 
forward of life and limb, and of earthly worship, and unio yos sftsA k 
true and faitl^tU, and bear to you faith for the tenements thai I etmm * 
hold of you, saving the faith thai I owe unto our sovereign ford Ae His;** 
snd then the lord to sitting shall kiss him. 
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between the hands of the lord, and took an oath to be 
faithful, in consideration of the land held under him. 

14. • Fealty, or fidelity, was the oath taken by the vas- 
8i4 : the terms were usually, that " he would serve his liege 
lord with life, limb, and worldly honour, faithfully and 
loyally, so long as he retained possession of the fief. 

15. Investiture was the form of giving the vassal pos- 
session of the ground, and was either proper or improper. 
Investiture proper was an actual giving of possession, by 
taking the vassal to the very ground, and there making it 
over to him before witnesses; this, in the English law, is 
called livery of seisin. Investiture improper was symboli- 
cal, and consisted in giving the vassal a green sod, a wand, 
or a branch of a tree, as a representation of the property 
conveyed to him. 

16. The obligations of a vassal were, to keep his lord*s 
counsel secret ; to inform him of all plots against the life 
or honour of himself and family ; to abstain from any thing 
that might injure him in person, property, or renown ; and 
to serve him personally in war for a specified period. 17. 
The usual terms of feudal service was forty days ; men 
over sixty, women, and ecclesiastics, were obliged to find 
gubstitutes: a breach of any of these conditions was 
punished by forfeiture of the fief. 

' • The following is Littleton's account of fealty : " When a freeholder 

doth fealty to his lord, he shall hold his right hand upon a book, and 

' say thus: Know ye this, my lord, that J shall be faithful and true unto 

' you, and faith to you shall bear for the lands which I claim to hold of you ; 

and that I shall lawfully do to you the customs and services which I ought 

to do, at the terms assigned: so help me God and his saints; and he shall 

' kiss the book ; but he shall not kneel when he maketh his fealty, nor 

' shall make such humble reverence as is aforesaid in homage." From 

' thb it appears that tenure by homage was the more honourable, and 

' tenure by fealty the more sacred compact. Homage could only be 

' done to the suzerain ; fealty might be done before his deputy. Finally, 

' none but free men could do homage ; but the villeins, or serfs* might be 

called on to perform fealty. 

I 
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18. Besides services in war, the lord derived other ad- 1 
vantages from his vassals, which may be called feudal ind* : 
dents: these were, Ist, reliefs; 2d, alienations : dd, aidiif 
4th, escheats; 5th, wardship; and, Gth, marriage; if; 
which the two last were, in a great measure, peculiar to f 
England. 

19. Reliefs were sums of money due from every one of 
full age taking a fief by descent, and were paid to thekd 
as a species of renewal-fine for confirming the hefeditv ■ 
claim. They appear to have remained unsettled, and ^ • 
trary exactions, continually occasioning tyrannical demaodi t 
on the part of the feudal suzerain, or superior lord, mtd I 
they were settled by Magna Charta, at a sum not exceed- 
ing one-fourth of the annual value of the fi.ef. 

20. Alienation was a fine paid by the vassal for libou 
to sell his interest in the fief to another. The customt d 
alienation varied in different countries ; the laws prolul)i^ 
ing it, commonly called the laws of entail, were very ftos , 
in England, and still more so in Scotland ; where they st 
exist in much of their former rigour. 

21. Aids were arbitrary exactions required by the suzr 
rain when he was about to engage in any expensive under- 
taking ; such as to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
to become a crusader ; to marry a daughter, &c. Tl»c; 
were a great source of oppression, but by Magna Chari 
the occasions on which they could be claimed were limitc: 
to three ; viz. when the lord's eldest son was to be made . 
knight; when his eldest daughter was about to be married, 
and when it was necessary to ransom the lord from cap- 
tivity. 

22. Escheats were either partial or total forfeitures ^^ 
the fief, which then reverted to the suzerain. E8cheai> 
occurred either through default of heirs, for vassals ha-: 
not the power of conveying away their fiefs by will, or by 
some breach of the allegiance due from the vassal to hi- 
suzerain. The law of escheats varied in dififerent coun- 
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tries ; in England, in consequence of the introduction of 
the custom, corruption of blood, it was the harshest of any 
form, since the forfeiture extended not only to the guilty 
person, but to his heirs. 

23. Wardship was the right claimed by the suzerain to 
become the guardian of his vassals during their minority, 
and in that capacity to enjoy the profits of their estates 
until they came of age. As the feudal superiority of the 
English monarchs was greater than that of any other Euro- 
pean monarchs, we find that wardship was considered^ a 
prerogative of the crown ; and it continued to be exercised 
even in the time of the Stuarts, until it and other feudal 
abuses were abolished by the 12th Charles II. 

24. Marriage ; this privilege of the suzerain principally 
existed in England and Scotland. As land was granted 
on ihe condition of military service, which a female could 
not perform, the feudal lord claimed the right of bestowing 
the heiress of a fief in marriage to some person of his se- 
lection ; forfeiture of the fief was the consequence of a 
refusal. This feudal incident gave rise to many cala- 
mitous scenes, and was one of the greatest blots on the 
system. 

25. Besides the lords and vassals, there was a third 
! class, which included the lower orders of society, called 

' villeins. These were actual slaves, and for the most part 
I gleb(B ascripti, or bound to the soil. They could neither 
I acquire nor inherit property, their lord was absolute master 
I over their labour, their property, and in some cases even 
I their lives. The condition of villeins appears to have been 
I better in England than on the continent, more facilities 
were afforded for their emancipation, and more protection 
i given them against oppression. This species of servitude 
I gradually disappeared as civilization advanced, though we 
I find some traces of its existence so late as the reign of 
i Elizabeth. 

I 26. The advantages and disadvantages of the feudal sys- 
I I 2 
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tem have been ftequently. made die. eobjact cyf Saetik 
cuwiony bat in geneisil debaten have omitted tlwMtf 
jpiportant consideration on which the oomct dedm^ 
pends ; they have nsnally put time out of the qucetioa. A 
little attention will show as that this ajsteni was fim^ 
with utility at the time of its institatioD,.1>iit thatiilk 
present day it would be found camtooiu and opp rom. 
The decline of the Roman empiie.waa the period of Ei* 
lope's greatest demoralixation; amid the crime andjinf' 
gapy which every where prevailed, die yicee of traadben^ 
falsehood and ingratitude, are pi^^nincaitly distiDgnki 
For these a corrective was found in the fbudel sjitem;il 
very essence was fidelity and honourable oUigation ; di- 
valry, the ofispring of feudalism, inculcated high prinqfa 
of honour and veracity ; but the greatest moral advaBti(e 
it introduced was trial by a man's peers. Tbeie aeema 
have been no ancient nation in which the peopfe tAm 
confidence in the administration of justice ; in AAok 
Rome, and Carthage, we find the same indignant cob- 
plaint, 

That judges still the poisonous bane imbibe^ 
And every hand grows callous with a bribe. 

But the invention of trial by a person's peers restored te 
the people that reliance on justice which is the best tecs- 
rity for public morals. Even the absurd custom, wager oi 
battle, which will be described in the next chapter, wu 
not a useless part of the moral discipline that fitted mtB- 
kind for their present state of social happiness ; a soknui 
appeal to the judgement of God kept alive that belief is i 
superintending providence, which is the most imporUot 
element in practical religion. 

27. The disadvantages of the feudal system are evident 
Iteelf the offspring of conquest, it kept alive a spirit of nu- 
litary adventure, exalted the martial virtues far above iH 
others, and caused continual wars, public and private. 

I 
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Still but for this spirit the very names of right and pri- 
vilege might have perished in Europe as they have done 
in Asia. Had Charlemagne leA; to his successors the same 
power over his vassals that he possessed himself, Europe 
would probably be now under an universal despotism. 



' Questions* 

1. What divisions did the northern nations make of the conquered 

lands ? . 

2. What is meant by allodial tenure i 

3. How do you explain beneficiary investitures t 

4. In what respect did they differ from fiefs 7 

5. What was the original signification of titles of nobility t 

6. How were they changed ? 
7* What was the consequence ? 

8. Was this injurious to the royal authority f 

9. How were allodial tenures changed into fiefs ? 
10. What are fiefs 7 

il. When did they become prevalent 7 

12. What were the conditions of a fieft 

13. What was homage ? 

14. What was fealty 7 

15. How many species of investiture were there 7 

16. To what obligations was a vassal subject? 
17* How long did military service continue 7 

18. What were the feudal incidents 7 

19. What were retie& 7 

20. Do any traces of feudal alienation exist in modem law 7 

21. When could aids be required 7 

22. What were escheats 7 

23. Was wardship found to be a useful institution 7 

24. How was marriage a feudal incident 7 

25. What was the condition of the villeins 7 

26. How does it appear that such a system as the feudal was necessary 

at the time of its establishment? 

27. What advantages have followed from it 7 
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I To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain. 

And high curvet t, that not in vain 
The sword's sway might descend amain 
On foeman's casque below. 

Scott. 
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1. C111VAX.RY and cavalry being both derived from 
French, cheval, a horse, had originally the same ngnil 
tibn ; but the former is now generally limited to the hul 
tion of kighthoody which sprung up in the dark ages, 
was a decoration rather than an essential part of the fei 
system. 2. It is not easy to discover the origin of 
valry, but we know that from the earliest ages the ( 
mans used certain ceremonies in giving a yoang mao 
right to bear arms, and that among their barfoarons ti 
we may discover traces of the fidelity to their leader, 
tachroent to their brethren in arms, and respect for thi 
male character, by which the age of knighthood wa 
honourably distinguished. 3. About the time of Chi 
magne, in the beginning of the ninth century, chii 
underwent a great change, by the introduction of rel^ 
into its ceremonies ; it was sanctioned by the clei^ al 
council of Clermont, where also the first crusade^ w' 
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increase the respect for the inBtitution of knighthood, 
cause the fate of a battle was supposed to depend oi 
valour and conduct of the knights or cavaliers. 

5, The dignity of chivalry differed from all others of 
which we have any account ; it did not, like the Eques- 
trian order in Rome, mark out any particular rank in the 
state ; it was not, like the feudal titles, hmited to the pos- 
sessors of land ; it was not hereditary, but was completely 
personal. Obtained originally only as the prize of valour, 
it was valued so highly that' in addressing a monarch his 
title of chivalry was placed beforelhat of royalty in the cus- 
tomary phrase, Sir King. 

G, The death of Charlemagne was followed by the divi- 
sion of his dominions; the great proprietors taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of his successors, established inde- 
pendent government and jurisdiction in their several do- 
mains, and scarce paid even a nominal obedience to the 
sovereign. This gave rise to many disorders, several of 
the barons were tyrants and robbers, who committed every 
crime with impunity ; hence redress of injuries became an 
important duty of chivalry, and being ia general well and 
faithfully performed, made it a valuable institution. 

7. The education of a knight usually commenced at 
the early age of seven : youths were sent at that time into 
the family of some neighbouring baron or knight of ap- 
proved valour to be instructed in the chivalrous arts. They 
were then called pages, valets, or varlcis, they attended 
as servants on their lord and lady, but were not asked to 
perform any menial office ; they were instructed it) min- 
strelsy, music, horsemanship, and the language of courtesy, 
by which dignity at that period was peculiarly distin- 
guished, 8. After this they were raised to the rank of 
Esquires ; their duties were now more arduous, they at- 
tended their lord to battle, relieved him when he was dis- 
mounted, supplied him with arms, and attended solely to 
the safety of his person. Though the esquires fought on 
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foot, they w^re not looked <m in the same light «• die 
at^armsy or common soldiera» they ranked nest. loth 
knights, and were considered as candidates fbr lliat erift 
9. After having performed his duties in aa inftfior #1- 
tion, the candidate of chivaliry usually veceivied the 
of knighthood from the baron by whom be had been 

xated, 10. Previous to his installation he Jupt a 
fast, made confession of his sins, received abwAolioii tndtb 
sacrament, and watched his arms in achaioh doriaga 

. entire night 1 1 • Tlie ceremony of oonfenring Irnithrtari 
was simple, the future knight knelt down, apma wen Im 
tened on him generally, by a lady; an oath of fidelity **• 

.King, Church, and Lady fair" was admiaistered, a 
previously blest was girt on his side, and the 
was completed by his receiving the aecoiade, a gat 
blow of a sword on the back, from the prince or aobblf 
whom the dignity was conferred. 

12. Knights were either banner eti or AacA«ion;lk 
' knight banneret was the highest rank in chivalry, and iv 

Usually obtained in consequence of some distiog^iished ex- 
ploit in battle; he was distinguished by a square bannerol 
his lance, other knights bearing an indented pennon, and 
he was allowed the privilege of commanding* a sepante 
body in the field, without attaching himself like others ta 
the service of sume nobleman. 

13. A knight bachelor, so called from bas low, andcA^ 
valier a knight, was not of necessity unmarried, but waf 
thus named from his inferiority in dignity to the banneret 
He could not serve independently in war, but was oU^ 
to attach himself to the train of some baron or banneret, 
and fight in his ranks. 

1 4. The arms of the knight were the lance, whoee length 
varied with the strength or fancy of the bearer; at the ex- 
tremity of the wood was a small flag, or pennon, wboR 
shape marked his dignity ; at the saddle-bow usually hong 
a battle-axe, or else a species of sledge called a maul| or 
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inartel ; the latter was the favourite weapon of the clergy 
when they served in war; they believed that the shedding 
of blood was inconsistent with their profession, but felt 
scruple in fracturing an adversary's scull, and knocking 
out his brains. 15. The favourite weapon of the knight 
was his sword, he distinguished it by some particular 
name, had an inscription of some kind carved on it, swore. 
by it, and partially made it an object of worship, the cross 
on its handle serving him for a crucifix. 16. The last 
weapon that need be noticed was whimsically designated 
the dagger of mercy, and was used to put an end to the 
enemy who bad been overthrown in the combat. 

17, The defensive armour was the shield, on which the 
cognizance of his family was painted, or else some fanciful 
allusion to the knight's circumstances; the helmet, on 
which was a plume of feathers, and the knight's hereditary 
crest ; and the coat of mail, whose fashion varied at dif- 
ferent periods ; at Rrst it was a species of chain-armour, 
formed of rings, but solid plates were substituted for this, 
at a later period, to which continual additions were made, 
until the knights became at length completely locked in 
steel. 

1 8, The exercises of chivalry were jousts and tourna- 
ments, of these there were two species, the joust for plea- 
sure, and the joust to the utterance. 19. In some respects 
they were both alike : a large space was inclosed by palings, 
called the lists, in galleries placed round the spectators sat, 
many of these were ladies anxious to witness the exploits 
of their favourite cavaliers. The lists were under the regu- 
lation of two noblemen, called Marshals of the field, and 
these were attended by Heralds, in rich robes of state, 
trumpeters, &c. ; sometimes companies of knights attacked 
each other, and this was called a melee, but more fre- 
quently the combat was maintained by single knights. 
The knights, besides theircustomary cognizance, usually 
bore a scarf, bestowed on them by the lady of their love. 
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OT selected by themselves from their knowledge Of bi 

faiourice colour. 20. On a given signal llie knKti-' 
spurred iheir liorses against each other from the oppocb 
sides of the list, and eadeavoured to dismount their adnc' 
sary by the shock of the spear-stroke ; the higher upii* 
body that the spear struck, the more the blow was valort 
whoever was unhorsed waa held vanquished. The ream 
of success was usually some personal ornament, whidiiii 
knight received from some lady's hand. 

31. la the jousts for pleasure, the spears aod swm 
were blunted to prevent fatal caiise(|uencea : in joiutii 
the utteriiDce, the usual weapons of war were aliovd 
and such tournaments were tVe(|uenlly as bloody a ■ 
battle. 22, There were, however, several cLrcunulwict 
which contrihuted to diminiah tlie slaughter, of which i^ 
most important was, that the sovereigns, in whose yraais 
these combats usually took place, might at any time pgl) 
stop to the Gght by throwing' down their warders. 

23. A very common species of tournament was naiM 
tiiepussage o/arms : some prince or noble proclaimed du 
he would, on a certain day, appear on some partiealK 
road or bridge, and with his companions defend the[«s- 
sage from all comers. The challenger usually speaki 
the conditions of the combat in his proclamation, and ihc; 
were somelimea mere jousta for exercise, but more (it- 
quently combats to the utterance. 

24. In consequence of the intermixture of anpersbOK 
and chivalry, combats formed a part of the ordinary adn^ 
nistralion of justice. A nobleman, or knight, accusedii 
any crime, might offer to maintain his innocence wiih hi 
body ; permission to decide the dispute was called graDtiiii 
wayer of battle, ecclesiastics and females were allowoi 
the privilege of appearing by proxy : this custom of judi- 
cial combat was not totally abolished in England until >ia 
present century. During the regency, wager of battle wa 
abolished by the 69th George 111. chap. 46. 
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25. Chivalry was connected with feudalism by the Nor- 
man kings of England, every person who held a fief from 
the crown was obliged to give personal service in the wars 
of the sovereign for forty days, and to bring with him a 
number of knights and men-at-arms, proportionate to the 
extent of his possessions. 26. In the course of time the 
great feudatories of the crown found personal attendance 
a great inconvenience, and the sovereign, on the other 
hand, being seldom able to conclude a war in forty days, 
began to prefer a body of mercenaries to a levy of his vas- 
sals. To pay these mercenaries a tax was levied on the 
knights as a compensation for their absence, this was called 
escuage, and the granting to Parliament the regulation of 
the amount of escuage is one of the most important pro. 
visions in Magna Charta. 

27. The effects of chivalry were in many respects very 
beneficial, it introduced a courtesy of demeanour, and soft- 
ness of manner, which went far to alleviate the harshness 
of the feudal system ; above all, it inculcated that high re- 
spect for the female character.which'has ever been found the 
most important element in the social happiness of a nation. 
28. On the othi^r hand, its undue elevation of military 
prowess over every other virtue, tended to create a dislike 
to literature and other arts of peace, while its judicial com- 
bats originated the criminal and senseless fashion of duel- 
ling, a practice which still exists despite the augmented 
knowledge of the present age, and the increased influence 
of religious principle. 

Questions. 

1. What do you mean by chivalry ? 

2. How does it appear to have originated ? 

3. When was religion made a part of chivalrous institutions ? 

4. How long did cavalry form the most valued part of an army ? 

5. How did the dignity of chivaky differ from that of all other noble 

institutions ? 

6. When did an institution for redress of injuries become necessary ? 

I 6 
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7* How was the fature knight educated ? 

8. What were the duties of an esquire t 

9. By whom was the dignity of knighthood conferred t 

10. What previous preparation was necessary ? 

11. In what manner was the dignity conferred ? 

12. How many spedes of knights were there ? 

13. What is meant by a knight bachelor ? • 

14. What were the arms of a knight? 

15. How does it appear that the sword was a favorite weapon ? 

16. When was the dagger of mercy used? 

17* What defensive armour did knights wear? 

18. How many kinds of jousts were there ? 

19* What general description may be given of a touroament? 

20. How was the value of a blow regulated ? 

21. What was the difference between jousts for pleasure and jooiti 

the utterance ? 

22. What custom sometimes prevented bloodshed ? 

23. What was a passage of arms ? 

. 24. When was wager of battle permitted ? 

25. By whom was chivalry united with feudalism ? 

26. How did the tax called escuage originate ? 
27* What advantages resulted from chivalry ? 
28. Were any disadvantages derived from it ? 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CRUSADES, Or CROISSADES. 



THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

How great ! how glorious were our aims ! we vowed 
The noble walls of Sion to obtain, 
And work redemption for the faithful bowed 
Beneath subjection's ignominious chain, 
Founding in Palestine a purer reign 
Where Piety might rest, and Peace recline 
In full security, and none restrain 
The free-bom pilgrim passing o'er the brine 
From offering holy vows at meek Messiah's shrine. 

WiPFEN. 

1. There is no city in the world whose possesak>ii h 
been so long and so frequently contested as Jero^aki 
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seventeen times has it been taken and pillaged, and be- 
fore its walls millions have been slaughtered. 2. Whea 
Christianity became the established religion of the Roman 
empire, the empress Helena destroyed the monuments of 
idolatry by which the sacred city was polluted, and erected 
a magnificent church over the supposed site of the holy 
sepulchre. 3, There is a natural desire in the human 
mind to visit the scene where any great event has occurred, 
and where any great exploit has been performed ; this de- 
sire, mingled with devotional feelings, induced many from 
the earliest ages to undertake pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
and visit those spots which the great founder of Chris- 
tianity had hallowed by his presence and by his sufferings, 
4. Even after Jerusalem had been captured by the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, and the Saracenic empire established 
in Palestine, multitudes continued to visit Jerusalem and 
endured the insults and oppressions of the Mohammedans, 
to be permitted to worship in a place which they believed 
to be more peculiarly " the habitation of God's house, and 
the place where his honour was dwelliing." 

5. From the time that Palestine had fallen into the 'pos- 
session of the Saracens, a general desire was felt through- 
out Europe to attempt its recovery, and establish there 
a Christian kingdom ; but it was not until the pontificate 
of Gregory VII., better known by the name of Hildebrand, 
that any attempt was made to give effect to these wishes. 
6. That able and ambitious pontiiF .intended to have en- 
gaged all the powers of Europe to join in attempdng the 
recovery of Palestine. In one of his letters, he says, 
that he has more than fifty thousand men ready to march 
under his command. 7. Policy seems to have united with 
religion in the formation of this project ; the rapid progress 
and brilliant victories of the Saracens shewed the expe- 
diency of erecting some bulwark to protect the east of 
lurope, the establishment of a CalhoUc kingdom in Pa- 
econciling the Greek 
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thurch to the Holy See, and extending the papal anthoritv 
over the princes of Asia. 8. But Gregory soon got b- . 
volved in a dispute with the emperor of Germany; tk! 
design of foreign conquest was laid aside for the moR k 
lucrative and tempting project of establishing the tempoa f 
supremacy of the popes over the monarchs of Europe 
and the recovery of Palestine was left to be attempted bf 
persons whose me^ns and abilities seemed totally inadeqvtt \ 
to the design. 

A.D. 9. Peter the Hermit, a native of Picardy, hxi- ' 
' 1095. ing undertaken a pilgrimage to Jemsalem, n i 
'filled with indignation at beholding the oppressions of tk ; 
-Christians and the triumphs of the infidels. On his retr. j 
he represented these facts to Urban II. , and the pope R* ; 
solved to set both kings and people in motion to obtak 
possession of Jerusalem. 10. Peter, a bold enthosbsL 
went every where through Europe to preach up the cmsaL- ; 
or croissade, as these wars were called from the ooc- 
assumed by every one who joined in the expeditk 
11. This hermit, of a hideous figure, covered with n:? 
walking barefoot, speaking as a prophet and listened to i* 
such, inspired the people every where with an enlhusias" 
similar to his own. 12. The pope held a council at P.i- 
centia to determine upon the expedition, which was at- 
tended by countless multitudes. The Italians highly 2'- 
plauded the undertaking, and praised Peter to the skits 
but with this applause they were contented, they were i: 
wise and too much attached to their native countrv : 
quit it for uncertain hopes and visionary expectations. 

13. It was at the council held at Clermont in Fran:. 
that the hopes of Peter began to be realised ; thou:: 
Urban II. had anathematized the king, he found no dir.- 
culty in stirring up the people. 14. The pontiflT proclaia^e: 
that service in this war would atone for all former sins, L-. 
promised that the Church would take under its prolecti:- 
the families and properties of the absent soldiei-v, he pic- 
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tared to them in glowing colours the riches of Asia, and 
assured them that God would bless their exertions, and 
give them certain victory. 15. The assembled multitude 
broke out into the most enthusiastic applause, " It is the 
will of God," " It is the will of God/' resounded from 
every side ; and the greatest eagerness was exhibited to 
become soldiers of the cross *. 

16. The eloquence of the Pope, the pressing solicita- 
tions sent by the emperor Alexius, and above all the re- 
puted sanctity of Peter, combined to spread through 
Europe an enthusiasm that bordered on insanity. In every 
part of the Western world preparations were made for in- 
vading the East, and scenes the most extraordinary were 
of daily occurrence. 17. The Pope had granted a plenary 
indulgence to every person who joined in these expeditions, 
and as there were many whom the disordered state of 
society had led to the commission of crime t> troops of 
banditti crowded as volunteers to the expedition, those 
who were sunk in debt took this opportunity of escaping 
from their creditors, some were led to enlist from the hope 
of obtaining immense treasures in the East, love of enter- 
prise seduced others, a frantic religious zeal animated all. 

18. The first efforts of the Crusaders were the most mi- 
serable and unfortunate that can be conceived. An army { 

* The cross was borne on the right shoulder and somedmes on the' 
back, in consequence of a penrerted application of the text, '* He who 
does not take up his cross and follow me, is not worthy of me." 

f Hence old Fuller qu£untly remarks that " the blackguards of the 
devil became the soldiers of God." 

X Of the kind of people that' followed Walter we may judge from the 
statement of his forces, he had 20,000 foot and 8 horsemen. Whole 
families joined in this adventure, the farmer was to be seen driving a 
waggon drawn by oxen containing his wife and children ; while around 
the lines were boys bearing mimic implements of war, mistaking every 
stranger for a Turk* and every new town for Jerusalem. The enumer^^ 
ation of the nations who Joined in the crusade, by Robert of Gloucester^ 
is very amusing. There were men, he says, 



oiider the command i9f a poor but brave NwiiiainMh* 
man named Walter the Pennylew.; Peter tbe Hemit U 
a second; a third diyiaion was commanded bjOodeKy 
a Qoman prieat ; and a foorth horde fidlovved withoata^ 
detenmnate leader. 19. Theexoemea coounitted bjfim, 
eapeciaUy the latter, angored ill &r the aaooeaa of the IB. 
Tlbeie furious bigots b^;an with a cmd maaaaruirf Ih 
Jews throoghont Gennany, and profoaaod to befievs ita 
the sacrifice of this unfinrtunate race was the be8t|n|i> 
tiation that conkl be oflSsred fyf their fbtue saoBBi 
20. Myriads of these hapless people were mtUeasly pstti 
death with bitter tortures and ind^initiesy and nany JaiiA 
fiunilies committed suicide by mutual agreementy to aa| 
tiM horrors prepared fcMT them by the C^aadera. 31.11m 
nusgnided fiinalicSy on thw passage through Hangaiyad 
Bulgaria were impelled by want to commit the most^g^ 
ful excesses ; at length the inhabitants tone em aiaaw'i 
hunted the unfortunate crosadeis like jrild beaata and » 
terminated them by 'entire comptfniea. A miaeraUe wmk 
of this immense host with difficulty reached the walk of 
Constantinople, and found that they were not likdyto 
meet there with a welcome reception. 22. The Greda 
emperor Alexius, anxious to get rid of hia dangerous yiat* 
ants, provided them with means of passing the Bosphoro; 
and they boldly advanced to the plains of Nice, the capital 
of Bithynia. Here this frantic expedition terminated, tbe 
Turks attacked the undisciplined multitude, a slaughter 
rather than a battle ensued, Walter fell fighting valiantly, 

Of Normandy* of Denmark, of Norway, of Bretagne, 

Of Wales and of Ireland, of Gascony and Spain, 
Of Provence, of Saxony, and of Allemagne, 
Of Scotland and of Greece, of Rome and Aqiutain. 
* A party, to save their lives, fled into a church ; the Bolgiriv 
Christians would not pollute the holy place with bloodt but they aet it «i 
Bre, and thus destroyed thdT.eu«mt&i<\^w>x.\v^^^ <^^ vxHb^ d 
comdence. 
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j and Peter, with a few followers escaped to Constantinople. 

I 23. So great was the carnage, that the pile of mangled 

., limbs formed by the Turks in tbeir barbarous sport, 

, formed a considerable eminence called " the hill of bones." 

J 24. "More than a quarter of a million had perished 

, uselessly before the regular army of the crusaders began 

J to arrive. Never was there assembled an army so dis- 

p tinguished for the rank, heroism, and devotion of its leaders. 

J 25. By unanimous consent the first rank is assigned to 

Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorrain, a prince distin- 

^ guislied botli as a statesman and soldier, equally temark- 

able for his virtues and his valour ; he was accompanied by 

, the Crusaders from all the slates between the Rhine and 

, Elbe, who acknowledged his supremacy more from his 

pre-eminent qualifications, than his superior power, 26. 

Marching through Hungary into Thrace, he strenuously 

exerted hinkself to efface the impressioDs which the ravages 

of Walter's followers had produced, and gave his brother 

Baldwin as a hostage to the Hungarian monarch that no 

devastations would be permitted in the march through his 

' territories. 

'27. Hugh, brother of Philip king of France, Stephen, 
count of Blois and Chartres, with Robert, earl of Flan- 
ders, led a second division composed of Norman-French. 
These warriors passed over the Alps into Italy, intending 
to complete the rest of their journey by sea. 28. Follow- 
ing the same track came Robert Curthose, son of William 
the Conqueror, with a gallant train of English and Nor- 
man knights, among whom Eustace t Earl of Boulogne, 

Waller's mob 20,(M)0 

Peter's ■■- 40,000 

Godeschal' 16,000 

Lut divirion 200,000 

Toul 275,000 

t Eiulaee was the brother or Godfrey, but thraugti llie -nWA iin \a 
atlacbed hiaaelf to Ihe amif of Holieru 
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Stephen earl of Albemariey and the csdebcttled Biiho 
earl of Kent . 

29. The inhabitantt of Oascopy, Provence, u 
south of France sent a numerons and weU-appointed 
under Raymond count of Thoulonae ; these todc a di 
route from the rest, marching thioagli Dalmatia ai 
northern provinces of the ancient Epiros, where tbf 
fered many hardships from the di£Bculties of the o 
and the j^ous hostility of the inhabitants. 

30. The last, but not least important division 
allied forces was commanded by the crafty Bobc 
prince of Tarentum, and hb cousin- the virtaoos Ti 
The soldiers whom they commanded were raised ] 
pally among the Normans, who had settled in Ital 
wrested its southern provinces from the deputies 
Greek emperon 

31. Though sent to act against the Mohammedaos 
was for some time, every probability that their first < 
would be the siege of a Christian city. 32. Alezii 
emperor of Constantinople, was the most selfish ai 
principled hypocrite that ever disgraced a throne, 
the same time it must be confessed that the cond 
many among the crusading chieftains threw some sas 
on their real designs, and the presence of Bohemom 
the enemy of the Greeks, and fully as notorious for 
satiable ambition, and deep dissimulation as for his * 
might justly have alarmed a monarch less iivak 
Alexius. 34. The emperor began by withholdinj 
visions from the crusaders, ordering his fleets to inl 
their convoys and his deputies to impede their march tl 
his provinces ; these insults were on the point of 
avenged by a bloody contest, when the prudence o 
frey combined with the fears of Alexius to avert th 
mity. 35. * Terms of amity were concluded, the e 

* The interview between Alexius and Bohemond was the n 
dous piece o{ d\M\mw\a\.\ow ^'^ex «At.ed% Never were a pair better i 
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agreed to supply the army with money and provisions, 
while the Crusaders* did homs^e to Alexius, and acknow- 
ledged him the I lege lord of their future acquisitions in 

Syria and Palestine. 

■ ■ « 

Questions. 

1. How often has Jerusalem been taken ? 

2. By whom was the church of the Holy Sepulchre erected ? 

3. What feelings appear to have given rise to pilgrimages ? 
i 4. Under what disadvantages were they continued ? 

I 5. What pontiff first proposed a general league against the Saracens ? 

6. How does this appear ? 

7. Were there any political reasons for such a combination ? 

8. Why did not Gregory effect his design ? 

9. Under what pontiff was the first crusade proposed? . 

10. By whom was the crusade preached ? 

11. What was Peter's success? 

12. At what council was a crusade proposed ? 

13. Where was it resolved on ? 

14. What arguments were used by the Pope ? 

15. What effect did he produce on the assembly ? 

16. What other causes led to the first crusade t 

17. Why did many persons of bad character jcnn the crusaders? 

18. Who directed their first efforts ? 

19. What crimes did they commit ? 

20. How does the severity of the persecution appear ? 
31 . What misfortunes did these fanatics suffer ? 

The emperor pretended to admire the valor and conduct which the Ta- 
rentine prince had shewn in his wars with the Greek Empire. The 
Norman was enthusiastic in his professions of personal admiration and 
attachment to Alexius. But each knew well the value of the other's 
professions ; Alexius successfully set up Raymond as a rival to the Ta- 
rentine, and Bohemond, on his part, refused to eat or drink at the royal 
banquet, and openly congratulated his friends who shared in it at their 
escape from poison. Alexius was more successful in imposing on others ; 
the letters which Stephen, count of Blois, sent home to his wife, carefully 
recount all the fine speeches and flattering promises made by Alexius to 
the gallant Norman, who implicitiy received them as holy truth. 

* Raymond and Tancred, with some others, refused to join in these 
disgraceful terms. 



30. Who commanded the last divltion 7 

* 

31. How was the war likely to commence t 

32. What was the character of Alexius t 

33. Whence arose his hostility to the crusaders f 
ir 34. How was a war prevented ? 

35. On what conditions was peace m&de ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST CRUSADE CONTINUED. 

There the wild Crusaders form ; 

There assembled Europe stands ;. 
HeaT*n they deem awakes the stonny 

Hell the paynim's blood demands. 

Carltle. 

1. On the plains of Nice, the capital of Bithynia, 
beginning of May, 1097, Godfrey reviewed the assc 
army of the Christians, amounting to more than 
million of men. There were collected the flower c 
rope's chivalry, who had quitted their respective coi 
without a * hope of return, to support what they 
dered the cause of God. WhoJ that had seen tl 
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pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," would have 
'' supposed that all this display, all this devotion, and all this 
valour, would be "wasted, and wasted in vaini " 2. The 
operations of the campaign commenced with the siege of 
^Nice, a strongly fortified city, situated on the lake Asca- 
[^nius. An attempt to carry the town by storm was defeated 
with great loss, the poisoned arrows of the garrison making 
fearful havoc among the assailants. 3, This failing, the 
siege was formed regularly, and all • the inventions of 
war then known were brought into action ; but the strength 
of the town, and the facilities which the lake afforded the 
besieged of obtaining provisions, threatened long to keep 
it from the possession of the assailants. 4, Meantime the 
sultan of Rhoum made preparations to relieve the town, 
and despatched messengers to the besieged, requiring them 
to aid his efforts by a timely sally. 5. The messengers 
being intercepted, Godfrey had notice of his danger ; and 
when the sultan arrived, the Christians were prepared for . 
his reception. 6. The battle was fierce and bloody ; each 
had miscalculated the strength of bis opponents : the sul- 
tan expected to find as little resistance as he had met from 
[ Waiter's mob ; the Christians were astonished to find that 
, the Saracens fought with enthusiasm equal to their own. 
H 7. The Provencals under Raymond were the principal suf- 
, ferers, especially from the arrows and assaults of the light 
, troop. In all the skirmishing and distant assaults, the 
sultan had the advantage ; but when the armies closed in 
[ hne, the superiority of the Christians became manifest ; the 
, charge of Godfrey's cavalry decided the fate of the day ; 
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, ■ The namfs of some of tbe watUke instruments are whimsical 
enough : we read of beffrieB, cats, castle-cals, foxes, and other strange 
denomination a. Tlie befiVies were wooden lowers, covered with boiled 
hides, lo prevent their being destroyed by lire. Tlie cats were covered 
gaileties, protected by wliieh worlunen could advance to undermioe llie 
nails, or All up ditchet, so aa to allow tbe towers to advance. The 
fojiei seem to have beta a different kind of shad, for the tame purpose. 
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. the lancta of the knights broke the Saracen lineal 

when they came to closer com bat, thesworda of the cnu 
were found more effective weapons than the eastern silM 
8. The sultan, after some vain efforts to retrieve the b 
tune of the day, was compelled to fly ; and as quanet 
neither asked nor given, the slaughter of his tioopi 



9. The siege of Nice was resumed with fresh ngoe 
" the hill of bones," which had received fearful addiiia 
formed a hostile tower ; vessels scot over land in francif 
Alexius occupied the Ascanian loke ; and pract 
breaches- were made in some of the towers. 10. On i 
very morning that the Christians were preparing for iW 
assault, great was their astonishment to perceive the if 
■of the Greek emperor waving on its walls. II, The* 
mirsl who commanded the Greek flotilla on the lakeW 
entered into a negociation with the Saracen governor, at 
under the sanctjoD of the crafty Alexius, had underob 
to save it from pillage, if immediately surrendered 
him in the name of hia master, 12. The indignation*' 
tlie Crusaders at this ungenerous trick was violent, and ' | 
required all the influence of Godfrey to prevent an op« 
rupture ; but sensible that the aid of the emperor wasoi- { 
cessary to his future success, he dissembled his resentmuii 
and marched southwards to besiege Aotioch. 

13. Their journey to Antioch was one unvarying xeu i 
of distress and dissention; and though they obtained' 
brilliant victory at Doryieum, yet several of the crusadw 
deserted, others went individually on predatory espedr 
tions ; and Baldwin having gone to relieve the Chrijiin 
principality of Edessa, was ' adopted by the kiog of th* 

• The ceremony ot adoption waa Ibc moat eitraordinary patnblc-^ 
tlie presence of the nliole coutt, baiti king and quevn folded Baldaii * 
theii inner gaimenta, and pressed Ihe Latin warrior to ibdi s 
tKuomg i sQer this, he was Tonaally acknowledged as 'tlieii son. 
prindpalily of Edeua is on the borders of Metapatsnaim, 
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intry, and founded there a pretty kingdom. 14. The 
ay arrived before Antioch the 21st of October, and com- 
ncd a siege more difficult than that of Nice, and more 
amitous to the besiegers than any siege before or since. 
. For three months the fertile country around Antioch 
)ported the crusaders; but at the end of that period 
line * appeared in the camp with all its horrors ; canni- 
ism was practised to a horrid extent, and crimes at 
ich nature shudders, were perpetrated with impunity. 
. Desertions now became frequent, and even Peter, the 
mit, himself attempted to abandon the cause. 1 7. The 
lian states, animated more by a love of gain than by 
f charitable feeling, sent large convoys of provision to 
i nearest Syrian ports. 18. An attempt on the part of 
\ Saracens to intercept these provisions, brought on a 
leral engagement, which decided the fate of Antioch. 
e victory, like the two former, was entirely owing to the 
perior valour of the knights and heavy-armed infantry, 

in light troops the Saracens had eves been superior. 

19. Antioch was now so closely blockaded, and so 
rdly pressed, that its fall, at no distant period, was 
urly expected ; but the news of the approach of the 

* This famine almost realised the terrific picture drawn by Darwin in 
Botanic Garden. 

Loud o'er the camp the fiend of Famine shrieks, 
Calls an her brood, and champs her hundred beaks ; 
O'er ten square leagues her pennons broad expand. 
And twilight swims upon the shuddering sand ; 
Perch'd on her crest the griffin Discord clings. 
And giant Murder rides between her wings ; 
Blood from each clotted hair and horny quill, 
And showers of tears in blended streams distil ; 
High pois'd in air her spiry neck she bends, 
Rolls her keen eye, her dragon claws extends. 
Darts from above, and tears, at each fell swoop. 
With iron fangs the decimated troop. 
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in Antioch an Armenian renegade, named * Phnom, 
jy^'j great favourite of the brave governor, Baghasian; inl 

IJV^ij course of a long siege, many circumstances combiiicd 

' make him acquainted with the character of the Tarenti 

prince ; and accordingly, finding their dispositions conj 
nial, a species of amity sprung up between them, and I 
surrender of Antioch was finally arranged by the wxt 
pair. As soon as Phirouz had learned that the offen 
Bohemond were accepted by the Christian council, 
betrayed his quarter of the city to the Tarentine soldiei 
J g and the whole army of the crusaders rosbed 
AD. ' to the spoil of f Antioch. 22. The siege h 
1098. lasted nearly eight months ; the miseries saSh 
by the besiegers were unparalleled ; the vengeance tak 
on the besieged was so likewise. Saracens, Greek s 
Armenian Christians were slaughtered without pity or i 
morse, and for several days it was impossible to resti 
the discipline of the army, madly resolved on muidera 
plunder. 

33. The crusaders were soon condemned to sufier 
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their turn ; the threatened army of Persians and Tartars 
ved with forces too numerous to meet in the field. Ad- 

tioch was again hesie^ed ; the Grecian emperor advancing 
its reHef, was terrified by the accounts given of the Per- 
n power. The port by which the intercourse with Europe 

was kept up fell into the hands of the new enemies, and their 

fleet was burned. 24. When all hope of success by rational 
ins had failed, the effect of an appeal to superstition 
. tried with success. Raymond, count of Thoulouae, a 

chief not over remarkable for steadiness of faith, persuaded 

a priest to assert tiiat he had ascertained by revelation the 
'exact spot where the " lance, by which the side jmip28 

of the Redeemer had been pierced, was deposited. A.D. 
'Search was made, and the lance found in the ^""^ 
place he had designated. The multitude, inspired by this 
pretended miracle, clamoured to be led against the enemy, 
Sind Raymond, bearing the consecrated lance in his hand, 
led the vanguard. 25. In the middle of the battle, while 
Xhe number of the Persians, and the valour of their sultan, 

Kerlioga, kept the fortune of the day in doubt, the ap- 
pearance of some horsemen in white on a neighbouring 
liill, persuaded the crusaders that the caartyrs had quitted 
Vheir mansions of bliss to aid the soldiers of the cross. With 
"this (wrsuasion they were invincible ; the Persians and 
"Tartars were forced to fly with such precipitation, that 
iheircamp, and all its rich furniture, became the prey of 
the crusaders. 26. The booty, after making every allow- 
■Tance for the exaggerations of the monkish historiaos, must 

liave been immense; the soldiers of the cross were sud- 

* The sacred lince was entrusled to Raymaad and hii Provinpilii : 
l)Ut the tuperioritf tbey auumed on account of lh« sacred liutt euHlecl 
k the envy, and, filially, ihe auupidon of tha atnjy. PeUr Barlhelemy, 
i^e original discuverer of ihe lance, offered to prove his aeseiiiona by the 
tf ery oriieaL On an appointed day he rushed into tlie flames, beating 
idhe BBcred lance in his hand, and was bomed lo dealh. Thus ibe delu- 
ipion and iu author periihrd (ogelher. 
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deoly raised from the most bitter despair to liie V^ 
hopes; from the lowest d^ths of po fci iy^ to lim warn 
of riches. 

27. The wiBter was spent in the idle diqmtea of ak 

ested ambition, which more than onoe thueatened Aett 

ruin of the expedition ; and it was late in the fiilloai 

spring when the march to Jemsalem was oomnKscd 

JuneT, ^®- ^^ ^^ beginnmg of June, the cmsadasoi 

iuD. within view of the holy city : all their toilsy slia 

^^* sufferings were forgotten; not a tidie of the ■> 

that had been reviewed only two yean befixe, atNice,* 

remained; yet those who had passed thioogh aBtks 

calamities, felt all their original enthiuiasm lerifeai 

full force, when they gazed on that city, which do psa 

has yet looked upon without emotion, 

39. The siege of Jerusalem, though not so calsaiMi 
as that of Antioch, was still sufficiently severe ; the to 
cen garrison made a vigorous resistance ; the neigfaboaa 
country was sterile and exhausted ; above all, a longtf 
terrible drought deprived the besiegers of that gieatetf 
all necessaries, water. 30. A solemn religious process 
was ordered to march round the walls of JerufKdeiDi >^ 
day before the intended assault. The religious enthosas 
with which this inspired the soldiers was stung to n^ 
ness by the insults of the Saracens, who, with iukoft 
mockery, parodied the religious ceremonies of thecn- 
saders. 

J 1 15 ^^' 0° ^1^® following morning at day-break. k 
A.D. the preparations for the assault were comiM' 
ivw. ^jjg wooden towers were moved up to the wib 
bridges from them and ladders for escalade were .in Wit- 
ness, and the trumpets sounded to the chaige. E«f 
soldier fought as if the success of the attack depended! 
his own individual exertions ; every leader fought nO' 
than commanded, and directed his men by example ns^ 
than by precept. Godfrey was the third person who lesc^ 
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le wall. 32. The Saracens, after an ineffectual struggle, 
ere forced to take refuge in the city, and Ihe standard of 
le cross floated over the walls of Jerusalem. The descrip- 
on of the unfurling of tie sacred banner given by Tasso 
I so beautiful, that its insertion will readily be pardoued. 

Tbe gloriuiu ensign in a thousand wreaths 

And folds voluminous rqoicing twines ; 

It seems the wind on it more sweetly breathes; 

It seems Ihe sun on it mare brightly shines : 

That each tossed javelin, each armed shafl: declines, 

To etrike the staff— the streets Hosannae sound ; 

Floods clap their hands, on mountains dance the pines: 

Seems itihat Sian's hills, with terdnre ctawn'd, 

Sloop from the clouds their crests, and bend Bdotin^' round. 

WiFrEN 

33. Turning from this beautiful picture to the sad reali- 
les of the scene, we find that the crusaders commenced a 
ruel slaughter of the garrison, exceeding eveu the terrible 
lassacre they had perpetrated at Antioch ; they believed 
hat they were doing God service by slaying his enemies, 
nd that to spare an enemy was sinful. The contemporary 
writers use various expressions to convey an extent of the 
laughter; they tell us that in one quarter of the city more 
han ten thousand perished, whose mangled limbs floated 
lown the streets in a stream of blood ; and the knights in 
heir letters declare, that they rode in Saracen blood up to 
he knees of their horses. 

34. When they arrived within sight of the holy sepul- 
:hre, these blood-stained warriors became devout pilgrims, 
vith their heads and feet bare, their eyes streaming with 
ears, and their lips pouring forth the accents of devotion, 
hey advanced to the sacred shrine, and offered their pray- 
Ts and thanksgivings at the holy altar. 35. Godfrey was 
elected king, but he refused to wear a crown of gold, where 
lis Redeemer had worn a crown of thorns. The churches 
vere repaired ; the Pope's legate invested with the patri- 



^uesuons, 

1. Where was the great review of the Christian troops heldt 

2. What town did they first assail ? 

3. What impeded the siege ? 

4. Who prepared to relieve the town ? 

5. By what means was this discovered ? 

G. What mistakes were made by both parties 7 

7. How was the engagement decided ? 

8. What made this a very bloody battle ? 

9. How did the Crusaders proceed with the siege of Nice Z 

1 0. In what manner were they frustrated ? 

11. How was this effected? 

12. Why did not the Crusaders take vengeance on the Greek? 

13. What circumstances occurred on the march to Antiocfa 7 

14. When did they arrive before it? 

15. What calamities did they suffer there ? 

16. What remarkable person deserted? 

17. How were the crusaders relieved ? 

18. In what manner was the fate of Antioch decided ? 

19. Who offered to give the Christians possession of Antioch? 

20. Why was the offer accepted ? 

* Here, for the last time, we meet any mention of Peter, the be 
in the first busrt of joy his desertion at Antioch was forgotten, an 
conquerors of Jerusalem almost worshipped him, who had first ioi 

them to undertake this glorious war. 
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21. How was Bohemond enabled to keep his promise? 

22. In what manner did the crusaders treat the garrison t 

23. What calamity did they suflTer in their turn ? 

24. How were they relieved? 

25. What fortuitous circumstance contributed to their success? 

26. What advantages followed from the victory ? 
27* How did the crusaders spend the winter ? 

28. How were they affected by the sight of Jerusalem ? 

29. What calamities did they endure while the siege lasted ? 

30. How did they endeavour to avert them ? 

31. On what day did they make the assault? 
- 32. What was its success ? 

33. How were the garrison treated ? 

34. What inconsistency was there in the conduct of the crusaders? 

35. Who was elected king of Jerusalem ? 



CHAPTER V. 

t THE SECOND CRUSADE. 

Ye trampled tombs, ye fanes forlorn, 
Ye stones by tears of pilgrims worn. 
Your ravish'd honour to restore, 
Fearless we dimb this hostile shore. 

Warton. 

1 . There were three Christian principalities established in 
Palestine by the first crusaders ; the kingdom of Jerusalem ; 
the county of Edessa ; the county of Antioch : a fourth 
ivas soon after added by Raymond, who subdued Tripoli 

2. The heroic Godfrey did not long enjoy the honours of 
royalty; he died in the second year of his reign, and the 
«ceptre was transferred to his brother, Baldwin, count of 
Edessa. 3. Baldwin was a valiant and successful prince ; 

lie enlarged the boundaries of the kingdom, and * gained 

* On one occasion, the contempt he had for his antagonists nearly 
proved fatal. He went to repel an invasion of the Egyptians with only 
a few hundred horse ; the crusaders were overwhelmed by number^ 

K 3 



tne instaDinty oi tne possession iney naa acquired at 
a cost. The legates claimed supremacy over the kiD 
Jerusalem, and the crusading roonarchs were notdii{ 
to pay much regard to the claim. The different prind 
ties looked on each other as rivals, while the Gredc 
peror heartily hated them all. They plotted , combi 
and fought among themselves, and were at the same 
assailed by Grecian treachery and Mahommedan n 
6. The institution of two military orders, the Ejugfatil 
pitallers and the Knights Templars ; the former off 
were distinguished by a white, and the latter by a 
cross. These mixed religious and military orders, dK 
bound by vows of poverty and piety, became subaeqi 



and Stephen, count de Blois, with other gaUant kniglitSy ^erUbtL ! 
win tool: refuge in the castle of Ramala, and as it was dotely bbd 
badly fortified, and worse garrisoned, escape seemed hnprif B 
saved, however, by the gratitude of a Saracen chief, whose «if 
child, with generosity unusual at the period, Baldwin had rcsevi 
the brutal soldiery. The gallant Saracen presented himsdf I 
Ramula, sought and obtained an interview with Baldwin, aid k 
conducted him safe through the hostile camp, restored Jiiw* ts B 
Hberty. 

* Some of the lords of Palestine sent an offer of the citfwntoBi 
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. the richest and most profligate bodies in Europe. 7. The 
valour of the Saracen princes, Maiek, Zenghi, and Noured- 
din, began aooa to shake the Latin throne in Palestine ; 
and, at length, the fall of Edessa made them sen^ a.D. 
Bible, that without fcesh assistance from Europe, 1H5. 
** their ruin was inevitable. 

8 . Courtenay, who had been appointed count of Edessa 

* on the accession of Baldwin 11. to the throne of Jerusalem, 
was one of the bravest warriors of the crusaders. While 

"' on a distant expedition, in which he was severely wounded, 
the principality was invaded bythe sultan of Iconium. The 
return of Courtenay compelled the Saracens to come to an 

^ engagement, and though dying of his wound, Courtenay 
obtained a splendid victory by the terror of his name. 9, 

* His son and successor was a weak inglorious prince ; the 
principality was laid waste, and the capital at length taken 

* by the Saracens, who severely retorted on the Christians 
~ the calamities that had been inflicted on the inhabitants of 
^ Nice, Anlioch, and Bithynia. 

■ 10. The eastern clergy, terrified at this calamity, sent 
pressing entreaties to Pope Eiigeniiis III. to succour them 
in this urgent danger. The Pope found an able assistant 

, in St. Bernard, then looked up to as the oracle of Europe. 

* He was a priest remarkable for piety, learning, and elo- 
I quence: if some of the faults of his age and time sully his 
' character, let it be remembered that he was the first per- 
son of authority who interfered to alleviate the sufierings 
of the Jews, and that his influence alone prevented the 

, general massacre of that unfortunate race, which some 

I prelates had proposed, as a means of propitiating heaven. 

I In France and Germany the eloquence of Bernard was as 

successful as the enthusiasm of Peter had been — he even 

surpassed his predecessor, by engaging two crowned beads 

to join in the new expedition, 

11. Louis VII, King of France, had committed a crime 
I surpassing in its atrocity any that are recorded even in that' 
K 4 
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StKiaaat fOiod. After the surrender of Vitri be U 
lAain(9Wli& a church 1300 of the inhabitants, wbo U 
yaiBly. trotted to hia mercy and to his reverence fatliii 
KU«ed Mnctnary. Remorse for this crime tortured ft 
. co^wii e o c e, and he resolved to go to the Holy Land, ut 
A-b. tneani of expiating his ofTence. 12. Atanan» 
, I14&. hlj-Wd at Vezdai, in Burgundy, the Kiogd 
th^ AM»t, mounted on 9 scaflbkl, exhorted the peopfct 
peQIeCt tbe Holy Sepulchre from becoming a prey to 
fUeh, a> they in their ignorance described the Sancaft 
i3. Ilie whole assembly burst out into raptures of eote 
Mun*: Loni» and his Queen Eleonora took thecn« 
■■d.tbnr ayi^ects became bo ardent to imitate tbeirfr 
«nt^ that dmterials were wanting to furnish the syaiA 
ofeqIktBietit,.nnlil the enthusiastic Bernard loreliitnte 
to Rpply them. 

: -li. From thb scene of his success Bernard went tolk 
Qienatn court Some of his admirers in after ages dt 
claiecl that he worked miracles: he himself declarutU 
his persuading iho Emperor Conrad was the miracleJ 
mirteles. The triumph of Bernard'a eloquence nu a 
great in Germany as it had been in France. TheEn- 
peror at first hesitaied, but a sermon of Bernard's remowi 
his doubts f , and he with most of his nobles and aeveral rm 
of the softer sex, prepared to set out for the Holy Land. 
15. Conrad was the first to take the field ; his maid 
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" Deusid cult, edjura Deiu," 
God will] it; help us, O God 1 
t BemtDiil'i ten, in preaching up the cruwdej, wu RonuDini 
" Whether we Utc, we live umio ihe turd: and whetber we die. 
die nnta die Lord," &c- ; tJietice he argued bow much belter hwM a 
He for (hsD tatio tbe Lord. 
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^ to Constantinople was harassed by the secret enmity of 
the Greeks, who at the instigation of their Emperor either 
refused the army provisions, or sent them small and adul- 
terated supplies. 16. When they arrived at Constantino- 
. p!e, Manuel, the Byzantine Emperor, pretended to receive 
' them with great cordiality, but Conrad, having penetrated 
. his dissimulation, rejected his otfer of a public interview, 
and passed his army over the Bosphorus. 

17. Louis arrived soon after, and was received by Ma- 
nuel as his friend and equal. The French monarch was 
delighted with the kindness and honours shewn him by 
the crafty Emperor ; great, then, was the surprise of 
Louis to discover that Manuel was in close correspondence 
with the Sultan of Iconium. 18. The French nobles 
were desirous of taking instant revenge, by assaulting Con- 
stantinople. But Louis, aware that tlieir hope of supply 
depended on the friendship of the Greeks, dissembled his 
resentment, and to prevent any ebullition of the indignant 
feelings of his troops, led his army into Asia. 

19. The army of Conrad had been supplied with guides 
by Manuel Comnenus — whether these were bribed by the 
Saracens, or whether, as the Western writers unanimously 
assert, they acted under the secret orders of the treacher- 
ous Greek •, it is not very easy to determine ; but certain 
it is, that they led the unfortunate Germans into a Ma- 
homraedan ambuscade ; where, hemmed iu by inaccessible 
rockii, they fell an easy prey to the Sultan of Iconium. 
20. The Germans were unable to fight or fly, for the Sa- 
-racens were beyond their reach, on the summits of cliffs 
which they could not ascend ; and the nature of the 

* Manuel Comnenua ia dialingui^hed above moat of the Greek em- 
pMors for valour and Tnaguiflcence ; there ia, therefore, Eoms room (a 
doubt hii being guilt; or auch alrodnus treachery ; but it is certain, on 
the other band, [hat he was in conMant cotteBpondeoce nith the Sultan 
of Iconium, and that hewu Cogniiantof the&audi orhis sulgecu, who 
supplied the Christiuu with unnholeoome and adulterated food. 
K 5 
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ground prevented the men-at-arms from forming in IiK 
while It gave every possible advantage to the tight tit^ 
of the enemy. The greater part of the army petiilni 

■ Conmii, with a few followers, eacaped, and hasteuda 
join the army of Louis. 

21. Nothing could equal the astooishment of 
when he was met on his march by the miserable re 
of the German troops. Their presence, howcTer, 
rather to animate the French with a desire of 

, than to disspirit them with dread of similar catamity. 
They advanced through Asia Minor by a route nearsR 
the sea than had heen taken by their predecessors, audi 
the banks of the Meander defeated a numerous am^^ 
Saracens, who had prepared to oppose their passage, tt 
Jhu. But this was the last of their triumphs ; in piMf 
1148. over the mountains which separate Phrygia i» 
Pisidia, the vanguard u n fort una I ely advanced too fak» 
yCHid the rear; this was taken ingtant advantage oft) 
their ever vigilant enemies, and the passes of the nu* 
tains were secured by the active Saracens. As Lob 
with the second division of his army, came up the nHSt- 
tain, he saw its summit covered with armed men, wta 
he concluded to be his own soldiers ; but he was «« 
fatally undeceived, a sudden charge of the SancM 
lightly armed, and accustomed to the hilU, thien i* 
French into irrecoverable disorder ; enemies appeond a 
if by magic, at once in front, flank, and rear. Thea» 
■aders, encumbered with armour, which, however nseftds 
regular combat, was in such desultory warfare aa this « » 
tioua disadvantage, fell almost without resistance, or •■ 
hurled over the precipices. It was with great difficdi 
tliat Louis could escape with the miserable relics of ta 
gallant troops, aud rejolii the division which was u ;< 
uninjured. 

24. As the French found it necessary to halt after da 
calamity, they resolved to rest at Attalia, a town oa tkt 
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sea-coast, garrisoned by the Greek Emperor. The gates 
of the town were closed a^inst tlieni, and the crusaders 
prepared to besiege it and punish their faithless allies. 
25. A pacification, Iionever, was effected ; Louis was fur- 
nished with ships to proceed to Antioch, and the sick and 
wounded of the army were left encamped near Attalia 
under the protectiou of the governor. These unfortunates 
were subsequently betrayed by the Greeks, and mercilessly 
butchered by the Saracens. 

26. Louis, on his arrtva] at Antioch, was honourably 
received by the prince of that country, who was Cousin to 
the French queen. The first intention of the monarchs 
was to hasten to Jerusalem, but Eleonora was too pleased 
with the court of her cousin Raymond to accompany her 
husband in any further toilsome marches. She remained 
at Antioch, indulging in the most criminal excesses, while 
Ihe expedition lasted. 

27. The landing of the French at Antioch, even whh 
their diminished forces, created great alarm among the 
Saracens. Raymond and tlie King of Jerusalem resolved 
to take advantage of this terror ; the different Christian 
princes were assembled, and it was determined to lay si^ 
to Damascus *. 28. The army that advanced towards 
this town was far the best that the Christians had as yet 
assembled in Palestine. The military orders of the Hdb- 

• Eil*ssa, the prinripaliiy of the Courtenajs, waa thiii left in posua- 
sion of NoLiTcddln. Josaelyn de CouFtenay made an atEeiupI In rescue 
tlie princijiality, and was Tor » titne jucresaful. Intoiiealed with tie- 
lory lie sent m liuolenL message to the Sullati. but auoii alUr had reuoD 
to repmt his lenwrlty, being made priBoner by Noureddin, and (bt kii 
insolence cruelly pul to death. The Greek Emperor lubsequently pur- 
. ehased the principality from the countess dowoger. The whole Ibrce of 
Ihe Falestine Chri^liani was ecDployed to bring the eountau and her 
Tollowcrs [0 Amiactt. The Creeks did not long retain their purchase, 
for Noureddin, in (he courae of a year, anaeied the Edessaa contay lo 
his kingdom of Aleppo. 
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cus was oa the very verge of being taken, when a dm 
A.D. sion about the future possession of the prize bn 
1149. out in the Christian camp. The Christiani 
Palestine misled and betrayed their allies ; the Sarace 
took advantage of their misconduct to advance to the id 
of the town, and the Christian army was compelled to i 
tire with loss and shame. 

30. This was the termination of the second cnmdi 
Louis visited Jerusalem as a pilgrim instead of aconqoeR 
and returned to Europe, as Conrad had done previooi 
having lost a noble army, and having the additional m 
tification of being dishonoured by his wife's infidelity. 9 
Saint Bernard heard of this disgraceful termination wi 
equal surprise and sorrow ; he was overwhelmed with i 
proaches for having proposed the expedition, bat he a 
swered his antagonists by saying, with considerable trai 
that the crimes of the crusaders more than outbalanc 
the piety of their undertaking, and had justly provoked t 
vengeance of the Almighty. 



Questions. 
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M 8. Is there any thing remarkable in the circumstances of the death of 
|x Courtenay ? 

9* What became of Edessa ? 

Ml 

10. By whom was the second crusade preached? 
B£ 11. Why was Louis predisposed to join in itt 
Kf 12. Where did they address the people ? 
I^^l 13. What was the effect of their eloquence ? 

14. What part of his success did Bernard term miraculous ? 
\^ 15. To what difficulties was Conrad exposed on his march ? 

16. How did he treat the Greek emperor ? 
Dtf 17* In what manner did Manuel treat Louis t 

4 18. How where the French affected by the discovery of Manuel's 
1^ treachery ? 

^ 19. What treachery Was practised on Conrad ? 
. 20. How was the battle dedded ? 
r 21. How were the French affected by this news ? 

22. What successes had they ? 
|( 23. By what calamity were they overtaken ? 
I 24. How were they treated at Atcalia ? 

d5. On what conditions was a pacification effected ? 

26. How were the French received at Antioch ? 

27* What town did they resolve to besiege ? 
1 28. What prospects of success had they ? 
I 29. How were they frustrated ? 
, 30. What did Louis do on this &ilure ? 

31 . In what manner did Saint Bernard acconnt for this calamity ? 

t 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD CRUdADE. 

Syrian virgins, wul and weep, 
English Richard ploughs the deep t 
Tremble, watchmen, as ye spy 
From distant towers with anxious eye. 
The radiant range of hill and lance, 
Down Damascus* hill advante. 

Wabtob. 

1. Thouoh the soldiers of the second cmsade hadftU 
in their undertakings, they had created a powerfbl difcnii 
in favour of the little kingdom of Jenisaleniy and eodW 
its valiant monarch Baldwin III. to make suooesrfd » 
sistance to Noureddin, the Sultan of Aleppo. Boi 
monarchs mutually respected each other, and mat ^ 
nourably distinguished above their contemporaries by tltf 
humanity, justice, and observance of good faith. 2. Ct 
the death of Baldwin Noureddin was advised to take ^' 
vantage of the consequent confusion, but the genocs 
Saracen replied, ** God forbid that I should take adTa:- 
tage of the Christians' misfortune; now that BaldwiL3 
dead, who is it that I should fear?*' 3. After the deic 
of Baldwin every possible disorder arose in Palestine; ta 
different feudal chieftains wasted their strength in mutu 
broils ; bands of robbers, headed by titled chieftains, wa: 
dered over the country. 4. The princes became execn 
ble in the eyes of the Mussulmans, not only from the 
rapacity and cruelty, but from their frequent perjuries aD 
infractions of the most solemn treaties, to which ^ 
were not a little urged by the clergy, who declared tb; 
oaths made to infidels were not binding. 5. The mOitt 
monks, or Hospitallers, and the Templars, or Knigbts 
Saint John, whose generous rivalry had formerly prompts 



V become bitter eaemies, and 
nth rancorous jealousies, 
'ere thus preparing the way 
enemy more formidable than 
itered, was soon destined to 
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them to noble deeds, were no 
filled the entire of Palestine ' 
6. While the Christians i 
for their own destruction, an 
any they had hitherto encou 
overturn their distracted kingdom. Saladin, the greatest 
3Cou[^e of the Eetsteru Christians, was descended from 
the Curds, a Tartar tribe, ou the borders of Persia. His 
father had been one of Noureddiu's favourite generals, 
and assisted by his gallant son had overthrown the dy- 
nasty of the Fatimite caliphs in Egypt, and thus put an 
end to a schism by which the followers of Mohammed had 
I been long divided. After the death of Noureddin be had 
^ contrived to procure for himself the throne, and having 
, made himself master of Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
g Persia, he turned his arms against the feeble and tottering 
_ kingdom of Jerusalem. 

j 7. The King; of Jerusalem at this time was Guy de Lu- 
^ signan, a knight of low rank, who had obtained the throne 
H by the artifices of his wife, Sybilla, daughter of the pre- 
ceding monarch. The approach of Saladin put an end to 
the disputes about Guy's title to the throne ; and Ray- 
mond, Count of Tripoli, who had been his violent oppo- 
. neut, sacrificing resentment to the general good, prepared 
to join in the defence of Palestine, 8, Sal ad ine advanced 
into the sacred territories, and laid siege to Tiberias., 
Ilaymoud advised the confederates to harass him by in- 
cessaut skirmishes, but to avoid a general engagement, ' 
until hii army was weakened by drought and famine. 
" This advice was neglected; Lusignan advanced to meet 
* Saladin. 9. On the march his army suffered dreadfully 
from thirst, which was aggravated by their being obliged 
^ to spend the night on a parched soil, beneath a Syriaa 
■ sky, and annoyed additionally by the heat of a neighboar- 
' ing forest, to which the Saracens had set fire. 10. The 
*' battle of Ptoleraais decided the fate of Palestine. The 

4 
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^* to Jerusalem, and summoned the town. After a ng 

OcL ous but ine£fectual resistance of fourteen daj 
j 1187* was compelled to surrender, 12. Saladin bdu 

with great generosity to his captives ; he permitted 
queen to retire safely with her train, and held his priio 
to moderate ransom. 13. The conduct of a Chn 
prince, Bohemand III. Count of Antiocfa, was disadi 
tageously contrasted with the generosity of Saladin; 
tiot only refused an asylum to the fugitives^ bat rob 
them of all that the noble victor had spared, 

14. The news of the fall of Jerusalem excited the i 
and indignation of Europe; Pope Urban III. died£ 
excessive sorrow, and his successors had little difficult 
persuading the princes of Europe to undertake a tl 
crusade. Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, i 
had been engaged in a quarrel with the Popes, laid « 
his contentions, in brder to set out for Palestine* He 
II. of England, resolved to take the cross, as an atooen 
for the murder of Thomas k Becket, but was prevented 
the rebellion of his children. The King of France, tn 
ferring his alliance from Henry to his son Richard, agi 
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liniot provoke k by any misconduct on his part. He refused 
Bsto have an interview with Isaac Comnenus, the Byzantine 
cjemperor, and passing over the Straits, he made many con- 
Miqiiests as well by his prudence as his valour. 16. After the 
uicaptnre of Iconium, he was advancing southwards, when 
happening; to bathe in the river Cydnus, the coldness of 
(jthe water proved fatal to him, as it had nearly done to 
jfAlexander the Great, more than a thousand years before, 
i^iHis army after his death fell to pieces ; a portion of them 
^marched to Antioch under the Duke of Suabia, and being 
joined by the Asiatic Christians, commenced the celebrated 
\^Kge of Acre. 

, 17. The death of Henry 11. had been accelerated by the 
jWoisconduct of his undutiful children ; but Richard I. on 
l^is accession, successfully laboured to efface all unfavour- 
,stble impressions from the minds of his subjects. Ri' 
«hard's well-known courage had procured him the name 
.,«>f Cceur de Leon, or the lion-hearted. His ruling passion 
I -was a thirst for military fame, and to acquire this he united 
.-with his rival and better foe, Pbilip of France, for the re- 
covery of Palestine. 18. Having raised an immense sum 
from the treasures left him by his father, from ibe sale of 
the crown- lands, the great offices of state, and nj-n 
the supremacy over the kingdom of Scotland, A.D. 
Richard appointed a regency, and embarking at 
Dover, landed at Gravelines, whence he inarched through 
Flanders into Normandy. 

19. The general rendezvous of the allied forces was 

held in the plains of Vezelay, near the latter end of June, 

in the following year. When the two armies were united, 

they amounted to one hundred thousand of (he bravest 

' troops of France and England ; a force that would have 

' been irresistible, had not the scene of action been so dia- 

"tant. 20, Instructed by the misfortunes of those leaders 

who had marched by land into the east, they had wisely 
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resolved to go by * sea, apd for that purpose had proi 
navies. The harbour of Messina in Sicily was appoi 
as the next place of general rendezvous. Philip mai 
with hb army to Genoa, where he was to embaikf 
Richmond proceeded to Marseilles, where he ezpecto 
fleet. 

21 . When both fleets arrived at Messina^ it was too 
to proceed any further with the expedition ; the allie 
consequence, resolved to spend the winter in Sicily, 
was hardly to be expected that the armies of two mti 
always rivals, and generally enemies, would hate resn 
six months in the same place without quarrelling with < 
other, and with the people of the country. Several i 
disputes occurred during the winter, which destroyed 
friendship between the two kings so necessary to the 
cess of their enterprise, and laid the foundation of 
rancorous hatred with which Philip ever after regi 
Richard. 22. At length, in order to extinguish the 
sent, and prevent all future animosities, a treaty wasi 
eluded, in which, amongst many other articles, Rid 
3 ;Ef was released from his obligations to marry the prii 
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Adelais, king Philip's sister, to whom he had been 
contracted, and was left free to marry Berengaria, prii 
I j = ; of Navarre, who had some time before gained his affect 

' vj-^ 23. The king of England was also involved in adii 

jiiii with Tancred, who had lately usurped the throne, o 

cily, and detained the dowager queen, Richard's sisti 
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■liprison. 24. Tancred, howeeer, finding himself in no con- 

jidition to enter into dispute with so powerful a monarch as 

(iRichard, immediately released the queen-dowager, and 

Bisent her to her brother, with an offer of twenty thousand 

j.OQnees of gold, as a full compensation for her dower, and 

an equal sum for the late king's legacy. These offers were 

^^!laccepted by Richard, who became so fond of Tancred, or 

i.jof his treasures, that he contracted his nephew and heir, 

jj Arthur Duke of Brittany, to one of that king's daughters, 

^, and received another twenty thousand ounces of gold as 

^ her marriage portion, 25. Richard was so im- j^ .^ j^^ 

1^ patient to roach the seat of war, that he would a.d. 

J not remain at Messina to celebrate his marriage 

y with Berengatia, but sailed from thence with a gallant 

,, army, on bnani of a fleet of about two hundred ships and 

' galleys. A violent storm overtook them in the Levant; 

L the king, with the greater part of his fleet, put into a 

harbour in Crete. 26. Three vessels were missing, and 

among the rest that which carried his wife and sister. On 

. enquiry, it appeared that two had been stranded on the 

. island of Cyprus, where the crews were either massacred 

. or made slaves, and that the queen's galley was riding be- 

, fore Limesso, the capita! of the island, having been refused 

^ admittance into the harbour. 

37. Richard immediately sailed to Cyprus, and sent a 

polite request for admission to the prince of the island. 

Isaac Comiienus, who had usurped the supreme authority 

in the island, was a weak, vain, and foolish man, of which, 

indeed, he had previously given decisive proof, by assum- 

« ing the title of emperor. To Richard's modest entreaty a 

' refusal was sent, couched iu terms that would have pro- 

f Toked a far less irritable person than the English monarch, 

28. Richard at once landed his army, defeated Isaac in 

. two engagenients, and made himself master of the island. 

p This important conquest detained him soaiftt.K&e\wCl,-Nj- 

1 
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pfW, dHnOj" wbich he solemnized his marriage with Btn 
gUIB, and bad her crowned queea of England. 

29, Haniig appointed two of his followers, RicfaavJi 
Csnnlle and Hoger de Tuniham, governors of the i^ 
Richiud tailed for Acre, whither he had previously lenil 
queen and a large portion of his troops. On his way bei 
Id with a rich Saracen galley, richly laden and fommlM 
tnaed. Fear of Richard's anger, even more than mii 
valoor, ■timaUted the English to unusual feats of hme 
and after a terrible contest she was captured. Esncb 
with the qxiil, and elated with the honours orthistriiinf 
Richaid at lepgth anchored in the harbour of PtoloM 
where hia aniral was anxiously expected. 

Questions, 

■ I. Wm Wf ■dv&nlage derived from Ihe second crusade 1 
3. Whit obirrvaliun did Nouri^ddin make when inraimcdi^i 
(U«flirfB«)dwin7 

3. VUkl fU cDDMqunice* ibUowcd Sma BtMwin'm ilwifc I 

4. Wbjr were die Hnleiii prlncu paftfeolitly dUBked hf tbi 

haminedHni t 
6. Wbet diipulet look place between (he militBry orden ! 

6. What new enemy now allacked Palestine I 

7. Who were at Ihia time llie rulers of Faleitine I 

8. HoH did (he oat commence ! 

9. Wbat panicuiarly harmed the Cbriatiao array t 

10. Where wag the decisive battle fongfatl 

11. What were the consequence! of thi) battle! 

12. Hoir did Saladin tieat the Tanquiibedl 

13. By whom were Ihey il1-Ciealed( 

14. What eared did the news oCthe capture of Jerusalem pnd> 

16. What prince first aet out to redeem Palestlae t 
18, How did Frederick Barbarous diet 

17. WbalEnglish prince resolved lo become a cruiaderf 

18. How did Richard procure money for this eipeditioD f 

19. Where were the French and English armies reviewed J 

20. What route did they lake to Palestine t 
!1. Did any disputes arise al Messina 1 
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22. On what conditions was peace restored between the ri?al mo- 
narchs ? 

23. Why did Richard quarrel with Tancredt 

24. How were they reconciled ? 

25. What shews Richard's impatience to reach Palestine t 

26. What dangers threatened the females of his train? 
27* How was Richard insulted by the emperor of Cyprus ? 
28. In what manner did he punish Isaac t 

Mtt. 29* What remarkable event occurred in the voyage to Acre ? 



^ CHAPTER VII. 

rf* THE THIRD CRUSADE CONTINUED. 

O'er the mixt heap of men and arms made black 

With bloodshed, bounds his steed, of nothing shy, 

The intrepid Soldan saw the coming rack. 

And neither fled nor had the wish to fly, 
^> But spurred abroad to meet him, and on high 

^ Raised his Damascus scimetar to smite 

The moment they should meet ; thus they drew nigh : 
^ O what two peers did fortune there unite, 
^_ From the world's wide extremes, to prove their matchless might. 

WiPFEN. 

■At. The city of Accho, Ptolemais,or Acre, has been always 
>steemed one of the most important bulwarks of Syria ; to 
ui Englishman it must ever be an interesting spot, from 
tts having been the theatre of Richard's glory, and the 
icene where the valour of another British hero, Sir Sidney 
Smith, was displayed during the revolutionary war. It is 
beautifully and advantageously situated ; on the north and 
east are extensive plains, terminated by a range of hills ; 

■■"Ihe west is washed by the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
and on the south is a large and commodious * bay, run- 
Ding up to the foot of Mount Carmel. 



* Into this bay flows the river Belus, where the manufacture of glass 
as accidentally discovered by some Phoenician mariners, who had kin- 
^^ed a fire among the mingled sea-weeds and sand at the mouth of the 
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June 8 ^' '^^ spectacle that this bay presented € 
A.D. morning of Richard's arrival, was perfaap 
^ most interesting and magnificent that the i 
had hitherto produced. On the walls of Acre sto 
garrison that for twenty-two months had resisted then 
efforts of the crusaders, witnessing the ajrrival of a 
that surpassed all the fleets of the period in the bean 
its equipments, and the excellence of its management 
the plain was assembled the noblest and bravest of 
rope's chivalry, who were both besiegers and besiega 
a long period, and who looked forward to this new a 
the certain means of delivering them from tbeir embai 
ments, and securing their triumph. On the remote 
that hemmed in the Christian camp, were the dusky I 
of the Saracens, with their Tartar and Arab aiudli 
who had come from their distant deserts to folloi 
banners of their beloved hero, Saladin. 

There were men from the wilds where the death-wind tveq 
There were spears from the hills where the lion sleeps ; 

There were bows from the sands where the ostrich runs ; 
For the born of the desert had called its sons 
To the battles of the West. 



Richard landed amidst the loudest acclaims ol 
Christian army, and wild cries of defiance from the 
hommedan hordes. 3. The quarrel that had bes:i 
Messina was continued before Acre ; the monaic 
France and England had never been thoroughly recoD< 
and the Templars uniting with the former, and the Hos 
lers with the latter, mixed up their destructive rivalry 
the disputes between the kings. Separate attacks 

i . made on the town by the French and English; 

ij, though both made the most heroic efforts, both wer 

! Tj feated. 4, Warned by these calamities, the mon 

■■' again renewed their treaty: it was further stipulated 

while one attacked the town, the other should be in i 
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jtneBS to repel the assaults of Saladin. The beneficial effects 
lOf this union became soon apparent ; the sultan's efforts 
to relieve the town were signally defeated, and the be- 
«i^ed saw their towers undermined, their walls shaken by 
the battering engines, and every prospect of relief cut off. 
A surrender of the city now became necessary, and a 
treaty was signed, which put the Christians in possession 
of the place. 

5. The following were the conditions agreed upon : — 
^* That the garrison should give up their arms, and be de- 
tained as hostages, until Saladin had restored the true 
cross, liberated 2,500 captives of greatest note, and paid 
to Richard and Philip two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold called bezants,** 6. Thus ended a siege which for 
nearly two years had engaged the attention of Europe and 
Asia, and had cost the lives of six archbishops, twelve 
bishops, forty earls, five hundred barons, and more than 
three hundred thousand other men. 7. The conditions 
iOf the treaty were not observed by Saladin ; he refused to 
^restore the true cross, alleging that he would thus encou- 
I rage idolatry, and he was either unable or unwilling to 
pay the sum of money he had promised. Richard on 
this put the garrison to the sword, except a few, from whom 
.he expected a rich ransom*. 

* Richard was always cruel to hb prisoners, but this was the fiiult 
f more of the age than of the person. 

I The curious old Norman rdnumce of Richard I. asserts, that he ac- 

I tually eat his prisoners. The bard tells us that he acquired this de- 

1 praved taste from a trick played by his cook. Richard, after a severe 

fit of illness, longed for some pork ; the cook, unable to procure a pig, 

' killed a Saracen, and served up part of his flesh ; the king was so de* 

|l lighted with the taste that he ordered the pig's head for supper, and 

) thus the truth was discovered. Richard, instead of punishing the cook, 

( felicitated himself on having come to a country where such excellent 

, meat was to be had in abundance. Soon after this Saladin sent an 

embassy to Richard about the exchange of prisoners ; the ambassadors 

were Invited by the king to dinner, and were astonished to see eight 
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8. Acre proved nearly as destructive to the cnmA 
Da Capua had been to the Carthaginians: the solii 
gave themselves up to every species of liceatiousiiesB, ■ 
the disputes between rival factions became worae (k 
ever. 9. The King of France, unable to brook thtsf 
riority of Richard, and eager to seize on the pos3E£ii»^ 
the Count of Flanders, whose death he bad leaniKl,* 
turned to Europe. Before his departure he placed » In 
body of his troops, under the command of the Dnbi^ 
Burgundy, at the disposal of the Eogliab mam 
swore to make no attempt either against Ricbaidsi 
dominions during his absence •, 

Saracen heads served up Hi table! bnt let the old miiutntl 

Every man then poked other. 
They said, " Thii ia the devil's brother. 
Thai slays our men, and thus them eats." 
RIchatd makes a long speech to Ihe anihassadora, a&ethitu 
o hearty dinner 0(i this novel diah. 

" King Richard shall nairanC I 

There ia no de«h lo nouriauDt 
Unto an English mui, 
FRrtridge, ploTer, heron, ne iwao. 
Caw ne ax, sheep ne iwyne 
As Ihe bead of a Saceiyn. 
Fat he ia and Iheielo tender : 
And my men be lean and (lender. 

To England nilt ne nouglit^n 
Till Ihey be eaten every one." 

Tht ambasasdora, almost terrified lo death, relumed to tkekarii 
who wu honor-atrack at the thoaght that Richard's mppedte Mb 
Biifaedblm a new motive for remaining in Palesdne. 

■ On bia retniii honie he applied to the Pope to be alaolTed bm* 
obligatian of Ihisoalb, but the FontiS' rejected bis requcM wilh bM^ 
Indignadon. He had scurcely landed in France, when ^ F^"^ 
Sllack Richard's dominion! in Normandy, and itimalaled tkc i^ 
fill John 10 raise ■ rebeltian against hia brother in Englaiid. 
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10. After the departure of Philip, Richard, with great 
JifBculty, persuaded the crusaders to leave the luxunes 
af Acre, and commence their journey to Jerusalem along 
:he sea-coast. 11. Saladin, at the head of a numerous 
irmy, watched all their motions, harassed them with per- 
petual skirmishes, and displayed in several of his attacks 
^he valour of a soldier as well as the skill of a commander. 
Dd the other hand the difleieot orders of knighthood 
sageriy sought these opportunities of acquiring fame, and 
nnumerable feats of individual courage and prowess are 
recorded to have occurred on this march ; as this was a 
species of warfare in which the English king particnlarly 
excelled, his strength and valour became known to the 
Saracens, and inspired them with that dread of Melek 
Elic, for so they called King Richard in their language, 
vbich for a long time prevailed in the East. 

12. At length these two armies, animated by Sept. 6, 

he most implacable hatred, inflamed by religious 1191- 

^eal, and couducted by the two bravest leaders in the 

vorld, came to an engagement near Azotus. The right 

ving of the crusaders was commanded by James D'Au- 

erne, next to King Richard the most accomplished knight 

1 the army. The left wing was commanded by the Duke 

f Burgundy, whose courage was rather questionable. 

Tie English monarch took the command of the centre. 

3. The battle lasted from morning to night. The cni- 

aders were victorious on the right wing, but the lell was 

Dreed to give ground. The archers, and other light 

mops, kept up an incessant dischai^e of missile weapons, 

I which they were superior to the invaders. Richard 

lith some difficulty restrained the impatience of the 

avalry until the quivers of the Saracen archers were 

,glino3t exhausted ; he seized on the decisive moment, ra- 

ifidly ordered his infantry to wheel behind the cavalry, 

■^d commanded the knights to charge. 14, A hurricane 

'ould not be more resistless. The Saracens scarce made 
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field, and fearing that the fortresses mast of necesstj&i 
into the hands of the crusaders, dismantled Cee8arei,ir 
calon, Joppa, and several others ; with their garriuHft 
recruited his army, and strengthened the garrison at Ja» 
salem, which he was resolved at all hazards to defiK 
16. On the arrival of the invaders at Joppa they found fi 
town in ruins, and received intelligence that the off 
were commencing the demolition of Ascalon« 17. & 
chard immediately held a council of war, and propv 
their instant march to Ascalon, insisting on the maiS: 
advantages that would accrue from the possession of'' 
valuable a fortress ; but the Duke of Burgundy, andoi^ 
French generals, who had been instructed by their tio^ 
erous monarch to oppose the English king in every Hk 
obstinately insisted on rebuilding the fortificadou ' 
Joppa, and Richard was compelled to yield a leloco 
consent. 

18. * During the seven weeks that were wasted be? 
I useless labour, opportunities of intercourse betwca ^ 

chard and Saladin presented themselves, and their ad^ 
tion of each other's noble qualities led to manv m^ 

* Richard was a great lover of falconry, and took everv oppor." 
of indulging in his favourite amusement. The delay at Joupa if '- 
him leisure to enjoy tliis obsolete sport, but his heedlessness fre.^-- 
brought him into great danger. On one occasion he was surrouoct. 
the Saracens, and would certainly have been taken had not \Vii!i:i 
Pratelles, a knight of Provence, thrown himself into the midsi «.' - 
enemy, exclaiming, ** I am Richard of England." Richaid iibipp 
tlie generous Pioven^aVliotQ. Saladin at the first oppoztuoily* 
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acts of courtesy '. 19. A treaty was proposed by vfhich a 
jtnLsed Moliamioedan and Christian kingdom was to be 
established in the East, and cemented by the union of Sa- 
pbadin, brother of the Sultan, with Richard's sister, Jane, 
iowager-queen of Sicily. 20. This treaty, however, was 
tsroken off, principally by the interference of the clergy at 
tjotb sides. 21. In the beginning of November the cru- 
saders resumed their march towards Jerusalem, rebuilding 
whe ruined castles as they advanced, and being aUo much 
'retarded in their progress by heavy rains and incessant at- 
tacks of the enemy. But when they had overcome all 
*iiese diiHculttes, and had reached the neighbourhood of 
iie Holy City, they found that it would be impossible to 
"indertake the siege with their diminished forces. The 
•reraplars and Hospitallers, who knew the country, were 
'manimous in recommending a retreat, and Richard, to his 
^reat mortification +, and to the great grief of several trf 
■\he crusaders, nas obliged to give orders for returning to- 
•^rards Aacalon. 

^ 22, No march was ever attended with greater calamities 
^}h&a the retreat to Ascalon. Storms, fatigues, and famine 
■combined to break down an army already weakened by 
Oiieir own dissensions; and to increase their Jan. 20, 
s^^alamities, on their arrival at Ascaion they 1193. 

bund the place so ruined and deserted, that it afforded 
e*.bem neither food, shelter, nor protection. It cost them 
Bithtee months of incessant toil to repair the fortress ; 
K^rinces, prelates, and chiefs were obliged to join in the 
ti^abours, Richard himself setting them the example I, 23. 



* ■ Vide Pintiock's edilioti of Golit^mith's England, chap. ix. 
^ t He «a3 brought by a friend to a hill, whence the towers of Jer 
^^em eoutd be seen, but he coveted hit face with hia Ehietd, and rcfba 
Vn look al a rily which he was unable to attack. 

^ t It was here Chat Richard iluulted a prince, whose subsequent mei 
^Afenge comigned the Engliih monatch to a long imprisaiuneal in 
1 '2 



John, and the necessity of his immediate retain, if 
wished to preserve his crown. Astonished at this iM 
gence, Richard called a council of the nobles and pn 
of the Christian army, communicated to them the neti 
had received, and explained the necessity of hisimoMi 
return to England. 25. They consented, on coak 
that he should decide between the two claimaotsfbri 
crown of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, and Conrad, 1 
] quis of Montserrat. The latter had been always Ricb 

! personal enemy, and had even entered into a leagiei 

' Saladin against him ; yet Richard left the deami 

tirely to the council, and when they elected Conn' 
confirmed their choice, and sacrificed his private rei 
ment to the public peace. 26. Anxious to presenei 
tranquillity of the country and to make some compemrt 
to the candidate whose claims he had previously soppofl 
he presented the kingdom of Cyprus to Guy de Lmip 
27. Conrad, on hearing the news of his election, pRp 
to take immediate possession of the throne, bat be < 
murdered in the streets of Tyre, by two followers of 
. old man of the mountain, or Prince of the AsstMi 

I 

nprman dunirpon. The Duke of Austria refut»A tn ;/»?« ;« *#« 
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|!S. On the death of Conrad, Henry Earl of Champagne, 
jaarrietl his widow, and was declared King of Jerusalem, 
3y his influtnce the French and English crusaders were 
LgBin united at Ascalon, and a second attempt to gain the 

, -Joly City resolved on. The army advanced within four 
niles of Jerusalem, where they remained more than a 
oouth, waiting for auxiliaries. 29. During this interval 

^lichard made several successful attacks on the Saracens, 

■ a one of which he captured a caravan of immense value. 



■ppioesi was at his disposal, and were ready to sacrifice their lives U 
B>i( command, ceruio that at the next mament lliey shauld revel in the 
I^Uglits of Paradise. On one ocuuion the Sultan of Persia sent an am- 
I ^sadar 10 the Scheikli a) Gebal, as the Arabians call him, to denounce 
_yaT, Tuc some crime-i committed by li<9 followers ; the Scheikh, instead 
^replying, ordered one of his attendants lo stab himself, another lo leap 
■'■am a lofty tower, and s third lo precipitate himself into a moantain 
yt^irent. They all unhe^talingly complied, and the Scheikh desired the 
^jmbassador to recount to the Sultan what he had seen as a reply to his 
, greats. The emissaries of the Scheikh were sent lo murder any person 
'bo had unfortunately provoked his displeasure; and several princes, 
^oth in Asia and Europe, are said Co have fallen beneath their daggers, 
fi ! The religious tenets of the Assassins were a compound of Mohamme- 
tjianiim and the Magian idokCry ; they believed in the irBUsmigratiDn of 
^jjuli, and reverenced fire as the most significant symbol of the Deity. 
i strange enthusiasm seems to have prevailed in the East from 
esriieal periods; the Esaenes, the Sicarii, and the Zealots, ap- 
to have held lenets similar (o the Assassins. Mohammed, in hii 
^oran, censurn a Scheikh who, to secure the devotion of his folloKeti, 
^od laid out a rich garden io imitation of Paradise, and after ndminuter. 
uig oplalei. had Iransparted some of them thither, and persuaded them 
nal ihrough his iavour they had obtained a foretaste of heaven. This 
'cljon is by all the Arabian and Christian historians of the middle ages, 

J The Assassins originally dwelt in Kurdistan, a province of Tartary, on 
Jie borders of Persia, but about the time of the first crusade a body of 

Jiem obt^ned possession of the mountains of Libamu, in whose rocky 
^Bles they were safe frorn the pursuit of Saracens and Christians. 

, Tbey were called Asaasiini from Imiau, an Arabic word, wbicb sig. 

.{flea to kill, but they called IhemscWes Balhemnna, wbicb significa Illi|. 
^nated by internal light. 



news mat Saladin bad blocked up Joppa with an imw 
force, and that the garrison must surrender unless iostti 
relieved. Kichard having ordered the main body of 
army to advance to its relief by land, proceeded himidl 
sea with a chosen body of knights. 3 1 . After a fii 
engagement, the Saracens* were again routed by the d 
of the English chivalry. Two subsequent yictorieii 
obtained, and Palestine might still have been liberated,! 
the French auxiliaries returned ; but as they obstini 
persisted in their refusal, and Richard's heidth begs 
give way to the effects of fatigue and climate, it bea 
necessary to think of peace. 32. A truce was coocli 
with Saladin for three years, three months, three we 
three days, and three hours ; it was stipulated that the 
tifications of Ascalon should be destroyed, that the Q 
tians should retain all the other towns that they posse 
in Palestine, and be permitted to perform their pilgnm 
to Jerusalem in safety. 

33. Saladin, on the conclusion of the treaty, sent i 
{dies of every kind to the British army ; he not oolj 
tected the pilgrims on their journey to the Holy Sepok 
but treated them with kindness and hospitality ; be 
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^ve lordships to some of the princes of the former king- 
dom of Jerusalem, to compensate them for the loss they 
had sustained by its destruction. At his death he be- 
queathed a large sum of money to the poor, and ordered 
it to be distributed equally to Jews, Christians and Mo- 
hammedansy without any regard to their differences of creed. 
34. Richard embarked at the port of Acre, fol- oct 9, 
lowed by the tears, prayers, and benedictions of an **^^- 
infinite multitude, who had seen his valour and felt his bounty. 
His voyage was most unfortunate ; after continuing several 
weeks at sea, he was shipwrecked near Aquileia ; attempting 
to pass through Germany in disguise he was recognised and 
thrown into prison by Leopold duke of Austria, who, 
prompted by avarice or malice, respected neither his rank 
nor the cause in which he had been engaged*. For the 
remainder of his brief career we refer our readers to Pin- 
nock's edition of Goldsmith's England, Chap. IX. 



Qtiestions. 

1 . How is Acre situated ? 

2. What appearance did it present at the arrival of Richard t 

3. What quarrels took place among the crusaders during the siege ? 

4. When did they again combine ? 

5. On what conditions was Acre surrendered t 

6. JiVhat loss was sustained during the siege ? 

* The unfortunate and premature death of Richard is known to every 
reader of English history, it is thus told in the old Romance : 
King Richard reigned here 
No more but ten year. 
Sithen he was shot, alas ! 
In castle Gaillard there he was. 
Thus ended Richard our king 
God give us all good ending ! 
And his soul rest and roo * 
And our souls when we come thereto. 

Ellis's Spbcimens op English Romance. 

♦ JBo0, repote. 
L 4 
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J. Were the conditiorn of surrender obser 

8. What ill conie{iuences fDllowed flam its capture T 

9. Why did the French king return to Europe T 

10. How did Richsid att after hit departure } 

1 1. What drcumBlancee occurrei on the match t 

12. Where did the two onnieietigagal 

13. What made the victory doubcrul I 

14. How w»> the contest decided I 

15. How did Saindin act after thin defeat t 

16. Where did the Chrijlians hear that Ascalon was dismantWr 

17. How did Richard adviie them to act t 

. 18. What occurred during the repaiti oT AschIoo l 

19. What treatf Vila piupuacd ! 

20. How was it broken off! 

21. Why wasnoLJeniaalembeaiegedl 

' 22. What calatnities occurred in the retreat? 

' 23. Who deurted ) 

34. What neiFi did Richard receive from England ? 

25. On what condition was hi> departure penuicted ! -^^^_ 

20. How did Richard shew liis generoait; I ^^^M 

27. What became of Conr^d7 ^^H 

28. Who wai then appointed king of Jerusaleni J ^^| 

29. How did Richard einplo; the iuterral of delay t 

30. What newidid he hear at Acret 

31. Waa be succeraful in nuaing theaiege of Joppat 

32. For what length of time was a tnice concluded! 

33. What protea tjie noble diaposilion of Saladin ? 

34. Did Richard return home in aaTety 1 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH CBC8AII 

Tet adll deitruction aweept the lanetjr plain. 
And heroes lift the generons iword in vhid. 
Still o'ei her iky Ihe clouds of anger roll, 
And Ood'atereuge hangs heavy on her wnil. 

1, Ddkinh the brief space that Saladin reigned after 
departure of king Richard, Palestipe enjoyed c 
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-epoae, but the death of that Sultan aod tlie accession of 
Jie less warlike Saphadia, inspired the Christian princes 
vith the hope of retrieving their losses, and establisbing 
.heir permanent dominion in Palestine. 2. The a.D. 
<)urth crusade was patronized by Pope Celes- lias. 
.ine III. and Henry II, emperor of Germany, The adven- 
-urera were for the most part Germans. Under the guidance 
)f the Duke of Saxony a considerable army marched 
.hrough Hungary, while smaller bands by different routes 
bund their way to Acre. 3. Though the truce that had 
jeen concluded with Saladin hiud long since expired, the 
[Christians and Mohammedans lived together on amicable 
:erms until the arrival of the German adventurers again 
iindled the sparks of war. 

4. Saphadin, perceiving the approaching storm, resolved 
to anticipate his enemies, and attack the Palestine Chris- 
tians before the arrival of their European auxiliaries. 
With this design he marched against Jaffa (or Joppa as it 
is more properly called), took it by a sudden assault, de- 
molished its fortiQcations, and thus rendered unavailing 
the valour and labour of Richard and the former crusaders. 
5. Shortly after this calamity, the Diike of Saxony arrived 
at Acre with his mighty annaraent, and immediately ad- 
vanced through Syria to avenge the fall of Jaffa. 6. On 
Ihe road between Tyre and Sidon he was attacked by Sa- 
phadin, the engagement was fierce and bloody, but even- 
tually the Saracens were defeated at every point, and pur- 
sued from the field with great slaughter. 

7. Had the crusaders taken advantage of the terror 
which this defeat communicated to the Saracens, the object 
E of their expedition might have been accomplished: the 
Moslem garrisons fled from the towns, and no army could 
oppose them in the field. With the usual folly that charac- 
terised all these expeditions, instead of advaociog; towards 
Jerusalem they laid siege to Thoron. 8. This fortress 
' being built on the summit of a rock could not be taken 
' l5 



II ■i.jj i;- ij, luiuritticu uy uii» uieuiuticu msaunery, inej coon 

f ' "^j f to withstand every effort, and wore down the entbii 

^ ;ji!lj-. of the invaders by their patient obstinacy. Metiitin 

P;->A\[-'' mours of an approaching army, levied by the aallii 

[;:<{/:■[ Egypt and Syria, were spread in the Cbiisliatt caa 

■X^/ H sudden panic seized the German princea, they flediec 

!- 1| i j. to Tyre ; the soldiers followed the examjde of their Id 

['\ I '! and the whole expedition was dissipated at the Ycry mo 

\. Nov. that success seemed certain. The greater p 

■I 1107* the Germans returned home, the garrina 

was left behind in Jaffa was surprised by Saphaiiwi 
totally exterminated. 
A.D. 10. The spirit of the cmsadea was not yel 
1200. tinct in Europe ; Foulk, a fenatic priMt of Ni 
in France, succeeded in engaging the French to joii 
new expedition for the recovery of the Holy Sepoh 
,,,[: 11. The popes did not, however, take ao mnch iato 

[; these wars as they had done before, for they now b 

to derive a considerable profit from abaolutiona granti 
those who had assumed the cross, bot weie unwillii 
encounter the hazard of such a destructive war. 11 
crusaders themselves were in some degree changed, 

1!-.! -_I1 1 aI— 1_J 1 » •.• 1 
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■hips, and the rendezvous of the crusaders nas fixed is 
the territories of the republic. The difierent princes and 
Hollies who had promised pecuniary contributions to the 
icrusaders, were cot very ready to perform their promises ; 
'in consequence Baldwin was unable (o pay to the Venetian 
iDoge Dandolo, the stipulated sum for the fleet. 16. The 
Venetians then offered to receive military service instead 
of payment ; Zara, a Christian city in Dalmatia, had re- 
volted from the Veneliaos, and tbe subjugation of Zara 
was made a condition for the grant of a fleet. The pope 
was very indigTjant at the forces being thus direrted from 
the trne object of the expedition, but he threatened ex- 
iCDmmunications in vain ; Zara was subdued, and after its 
sorreDder the f<wces of the crusaders proceeded lovardt 
GoDstantinople instead of Jerusalem. 

17. Isaac Angelus had been driven from the throne of 
Constantinople by his unprincipled brother Alexis. Tbe 
•on of Isaac, whose name also was Alexis, came to Zara, 
and offered the cmsaders two huiHlred thousand marks of 
gold, and the submission of tbe Greek church to tht Ro- 
mish See, if they would aid him to dethrone the usurper. 16. 
Tbe soldiers of the crusade eagerly embraced tbe a,d. 
sfler, they sailed to Constantinople, and compelled '^'*- 
the effeminate Greeks to restore Isaac to the throne, arrd to 
give good quarters to ibeir army until tbe stipulated price 
of their services was paid. The treasury of Constantinople 
was poor, tbe restored emperor was compelled to melt 
down tbe church-plate, and to lay heavy laaes on his 
peofile in order to raise socb a sum. Before it was paid 
Isaac died, and bis son Alexis succeeded to a throne 
equally in danger from bis sobjects and his allies. 

19. The severe taxei imposed by Alexis, and the a.R. 
depredations ol' his Latin auxiliaries, so irritated the l^*- 
Oreekf that tbe; revolted against tbe emperor, and raised 
to tbe throne bis assassin, Alexis Ducas. .,,30. This al^ 
forded the Latin princes the pretext they had so ardently 
L 6 
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desired ; and with numbers inferior to the garriBoUll 
eiege to Constantinople. The Greeks matle but a weakit 

ice, after a few days the city was carried by storxp, ai 
the mistress of the Eastern empire fell before the bd» 
riana of the west. All the miseries that a licentiooiM^ 
diery could inflict on a captured city, were suffered bj 
■ Byzantines, all the crimes to which rapine and lustco 
Btimulate were perpetrated by the crusaders. Manjcflk 
moat valuable works of art, and many of the rarest mau- 
scripts perished in the sack, as ' 'le last place where Ian- 
ing had found a refuge could in onger afford it shelter. 

21, The fifth crusade terminE... d in the establish meet of 
a Latin empire at Constantinocie. Several of the p* 
finces were severed from the tern empire ; the \e» 
tians acquired the Morea ana ')andia, and two Gied 
princes established themselves in narrow territories roul 
nice and Trebesond, dignifying their petty provinces rtt 

lame of empire. The Latins retained CoiistantiiM|i 
for nearly half a century, but it was then wrested &» 
them, and the Greek empire re-established. I 

A.D. 22. The sixth crusade is remarkable for a chsBp | 
1218. jji t()g operations of the crusaders, Egypt waiih 
theatre of this new war, and the operations of the 
were directed by De Brienne, king of Jerusalem, and Fdi- 
gius, the Pope's legate. The soldiers were mostly lew! 
in the south of Europe, and were consequently more i«' 
clined to be faithful to their prelates than their geoeni^ 
23. The first operations of the war were crowned "ni 
complete success, Damietta, the key of Egypt ^ 
tured and the Sultan, Camel, was so terrified at the to 
that he offered to restore Jerusalem and the neighbouri 
towns, provided that the crusaders would leave htra in o 
session of Egypt. 24. The king of Jerusalem, and d* 
military orders, would gladly have accepted the offer, W 
Felagius thr^'f.tened excommunication to all who should B 
not advance towards Cairo. 25. The crafty sullu i^ I 
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lowed the crusaders to advance a considerable distance 
into the country, he then cut the reservoirs in which the 
vaters of the Nile are kepi, and laid all the plains under 
'water. 26. The crusaders had now got themselves into a 
situation from which no human power could rescue them ; 
"they were obliged to surrenrier to the Sultan Camel, almost 
at discretion. 27. The Egyptian Sultan tieated De 
, Brienne with great kindness, and aa soon as the treaty was 
. signed sent large stores of provision to relieve the famine 
,that prevailed in the Christian camp. 

28. Pope Innocent III. was more intent on suppressing 
(heresies in Europe than subduing the Saracens in a.D. 
(Asia. He preached up a crusade against the un- l^OB, 
.fortunate Albigensea*, in the south of France, and almost 

exterminated that hapless people. This war, or rather per- 
secution, lasted nearly twenty years, and was car- a.D. 
ried on with the most remorseless cruelty. 1328. 

29. Frederic 11., emperor of Germany, beginning to be 
formidable to the papal power in Italy, it was resolved to 
get rid of him, by engag;ing him in a new crusade. John 
De Brienne was persuaded to give him his daughter in 
marriage, and resign the crown of Jerusalem in his favour. 

, 30. Frederic II. delayed his espedition for some time, and 
was excommunicated by Gregory IX. for not going imme- 
diately ; he set out from Bruridusium, and was ex- a.D. 
communicated -j- a second time for not remaining l^^^*- 

■ The persecuiian uf ttie Albigenaes wu one of (he most bloody ever 
recorded. Ac the tlurming of Bezien it was proposed to spare aome of 
the garrlaun, and not massacre Catholics and hereiics promiacuously, 
Even this leniency was presented by a Ciateriian raoiik, who said, 
■< Kill all. Cod tiill recognize bis own." Accordingly, every iDdiiidoal 

t Frederic WHS accused by (he Pope of having written (he book, De 
Tribua Iniposloribua : this book haa been answered, roiled, prohibited, 
and yet il does not appear to have eier exinted. The work (hat ap- 
peared under the same name at a later date is manifeally a 
The ealire transaction between Frederic and the Pope was Inconceivalily 
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to attack his Italian dominioDs. 33. The Saltan giie 
to Frederic Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem^ and Sil 
and concluded with him a truce for ten years. 34. F 
deric proceeded to Jerusalem, but no prelate would ilk 
the coronation of an excommunicated prince, and Fredi 
placed the crown on his own head. On his return to A 
he was openly insulted by the clergy, and exposed to gi 
dangers from the treachery of the Templars and En 
tallers. 35. The Sultan sent Frederic a letter thatl 
been transmitted to him by the knights, o£feriiig to bed 
Frederic to the Saracens. Frederic compelled the da 
and knights to treat him with respect, and having le-ob 
lished the kingdom of Palestine, letomed to Eonpe 
fight out his quarrel with the Pope. 

36. The French, under the King of Nayane> md\ 
A.D. English, commanded by Richard, Earl of Co 
^^^* wall, were the next who adyanced against the i 

ridiculous, they exhausted the Revelations in finding types and ^ 
epithets for each other, and Frederic seena t» haipe been die bedsn 
of the two* A priest in Vans, who was ordered to puftfish Aeyi 
huU of excommunication, made the fonowing- eeneiMe speedi ti 
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racens m Palestine. 37. The Kin^ of Navarre was de- 


feated, but the prudence of the Earl of Cornwall restored 


the power of the Christians ; taking advantage of the 


terror wliicli the name of Richard still inspired in the East, 


and of the disputes between the Sultana of Syria and 


Egypt, he chose to proceed by negociation. 38. Peace 


was concluded on conditiona even more favourable than 


those that had been granted to Frederic ; but the Earl of 


Cornwall, like the Emperor, found that the knighu of 


Palestine were any thing but grateful to tlieir deliverer. 


and as soon as the peace was signed he returned a.d. 


to Europe. 1241. 


Questions. 


1. Who succeeded Saladin 7 


2 


By whnm was the fourth crusade promoted t 


3 


Whal was then the stale of PaleMine I 


4 


How did Saphadin act when he heard the news 7 


5 


Who came lo the assistance ot the Chrisdans I 


C 


Didheoblalnanyrictoryt 


7 


What error did he commiil 


8 




9 


Why did not the crusaders capture iti 


10 


Who preached the 6Rh crusade 7 ■ 


11 


How were Ihc Popes aStcled towards tiT ■ 


IS 


What cimnge had taken pUce in the feelinfi of the Cruraders t H 




14. Whal mule did Lhey take T 


15. Where did tbey obtain ahips? 


16. How did they pay fuc Itiem t 


17- Who neil claimed theii aid t 


18. On whU condition was il given 7 


10. What caused the murder of AleiiiT 




21. How was the Greek empire divided by the conqoeroni 




23. How far was it BUcecHTult 


24. Bj whom were ihey prevented from accepting fcvouraWe tenni of 


peace r 


25. Whal calsmiiies oveitook tliem I 
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98. To whattenns did Uiej eome widi di* Sulfm t - 

27. What tbowi die magnanfmity of tlit Soltuit 

88. What cnuade did Pope Innoeent pramote in Bnope? 

29. Who next undertook a crusade t 

90. Why was Frederic twice exeomimiiiicatied t 

SI. What iuccess had Frederic t 

IS. Whjdidberetiimhome? 

SS. What were the conditions oC die peace t 

34. What insults were dfeied Frederic hj the cloggy t 

35. To what danger was he exposed from treacbary t 

36. Who next invaded Palestine t . 
87. What was their success ? 
38. On what conditions was peace made t 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CRUSADB OF ST. J^OXJlBm 

The hlood-red banner floating o'er dieir van* ^ 

All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran ; f 

Impatient death beheld his destin'd food. 

And hov'ring Yultiires snuff *d the scent of blood. 

Hebeb. 



1. The peace that followed the seventh crusade 
marc than two years, and was the happiest era in tbe ; 
annals of the Latin kingdom of Palestine. It was mter- 1 
rupted by the arrival of a new and more formidable eneoy i 
than had hitherto attacked the Christians. 2. The Tiff* ! 
kish dynasty established at Korasm was for a time tk 
greatest Mohammedan power ; it had extended its coo- 
quests as far as Syria in one direction, and Tartary in tbe 
A.D. other, when the celebrated 2^nghis Khan came it 
1224. the head of the Mogul Tartars to erect on te 
ruins another more powerful empire. 3, The Koc»* 
mians, expelled from their native land, wandered in search < 
of new settlements, and by the advice of the Egyptitf ; 
Sultan resolved to seize upon Palestine. The Cfarisoatf 
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il vere unable to stem this overwhelming torrent; Jerusa- 
em, Nazareth, and all the inland towns were captured, 

'■vhile the cruel victors, sparing neither Christian nor Sa- 
acen, made this completely a war of extermination. 

4. The Sultan ol Damascus united with the Latins to 
:heck the progress of the Korasmians ; a battle was 
ought which lasted two days ; valour and discipline were 

r- 'rustrated by overwhelming numbers ; the Christians, with 
' ,heir Syrian allies, were completely defeated, and the loss 

>f all Palestine, except a few sea-ports, was the conse- 

juence, 

5. Louis IX. of France, sometimes called Saint a.d. 
Louis, was filled with indignation at the success 1349- 
)f the mfidds. He levied a gallant army, and having 
wintered in Cyprus, he proceeded in the spring towards 
Egypt, 6. Although all his forces had not come up, be 
anded his troops in the teeth of an hostile army, and 
defeated the Mamelukes with bo much valour, that the 
jarrisoa of Damietta, which had in a former crusade stood 
a siege of eighteen months, trusting more to the swiftness 
of their horses than the strength of their walls, deserted 
the town, and fled to Cairo. 7. Louts being soon after 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh troops, among whom 

^■•were two hundred English kuights, advanced towards 
> >Cairo. 8. He found the Mamelukes strongly posted behind 
tihe canal of Astmoum, and all his attempts to force a pas- 
dsage were for a long time frustrated. 9. At length an 
3 Arab was bribed to point out a ford, and the Count D'Ar- 
r'tois solicited and obtained the dangerous honour of lead- 
iiing over the van of the Christian army. The Mamelukes 
■fwere unable to withstand the vigorous charge of the cru- 
bsaders, and fled in confusion towards Massourah. 10. 
'The Templars and Hospitallers, aware that the Mame- 
l lukes frequently pass from the extreme of terror into the 
^ most desperate courage, advised the Count to rest satis&ed 
' with the advantages that had been obtained: he attii- 
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buted their caution to cowardice, and madly M 
push forward to Massoursh. 1 1 . The event jnidl 
wisdom of the advice that bad been given; ibe I 
lukes rallied, and met the assailants with theOMl 
lute energy. The iuhabitants of the town hnrtaj 
species of missile from the tops of their houmial 
unfortUBate crusadere, and nothing but theiapidtJ 
of Louis, with the whole of the anny, saved theW^ 
from total annihilation. 
A.D. 12. The results 01 this unfortunate contHli 
1250. still more calamitous ; the army had adn 
beyond the lines of communication with their rwe 
and the MameluLes taking advantage of this faulco 
sight, posted themselves between Louis and Dime) 
The army, after enduring all the miseries of fali^; « 
famine, were suddenly attacked by the Sultan, sad i 
either slain or made prisoners of war. 13. After m 
ing many calamities, and encounteriug many dan^^i 
tlie fickleness of his captors, Louis was released «i 
surrender of Damietta * as his ransom, and the paw 

• The Queen of France v/as dElisered of a son at Dami 
days Bflerihe had received the nEws of her husband's caU 
only Bllendont that remained with her was an old knlghi 
passed his eighlieih ;ear ; fiom him she eiacted a prDiui^, 
Sataceiii advaiic«d (oward; DainietU lie would cut off hu 
tlmn pemiil her to full iolo the bunds of the iufidetji ; bulll»<* 
quent treaty fortunately released her from the necessity of cli 
pcrfotmance of this promise. The infanl was chriatt-ned Joii 
in ailouon to [he calamitout cireuraswnces that attended his li 

" The salt tears mingling with the inilk he drew, 
Cave the sad presage ofhis future years; 
The child of misery, bapdi'd with tears.'' 

Bom in one unfortunate criuade, he died in another ; beftB>" 
in theblooDi of youth to the pettilence, which deilniyed Mna;'* 
French army at the uege of Tunis. 
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r ten thousand gold beianla for the redemption of the 
Aics of his army. 

' 14. After this calamity Louis retired to Acre, and e 
fcSeavoured, not witiiout success, to remedy by negociation 
she evils of the war. Taking advantage of the troubles in 
I E^pt> ^nd the dissensions between the different Moslem 
^^iriaceE, he succeeded in obtaining a remission of part of 
^.he stipulated ransom ; and the burial of the mangled 
imbs of his soldiers, which the Mamelukes, in barbarous 
,,:rhimph, had fixed upoa the walla of Damietta, 15. The 
^^eath of his mother, whom he had left regent during his 
'^baence, compelled him to return to Europe, which he 
^jiid, like the Englisli Richard, without having visited Je- 
j iTusalem. 

^ ](j. The kingdom of Palestine was now rapidly a.D, 
.sinking beneath the power of the Saracens, and 1259. 
,,yet the knights whose duty it was to defend it, were wast- 
ing their strength in mutual contentions. The disputes 
between the Hospitallers and Templars at length broke 
out into open war; a battle was fought, and the red- 
cross knighis were completely defeated; but as fresh Tem- 
plars soon after came from every part of Europe, the 
i>siipremacy of the white-cross was far from being esta- 
'l>iiahed. 

17. The Mamelukes incessantly harassed the a.d. 
[I Latins ; fortress after fortress fell into their hands ; 1263. 
, and though the knights displayed great valour and con- 
' stancy, it soon became manifest that their efforts must b« 
'fruitless. The garrison of Azotus, consisting only of 
ninety Hospitallers, sustained a vigorous siege, and the 
Mamelukes, entering the fortress, trampled oa the bodies 
of every defender of the castle. 18. The fate of the gar- 
rison of Saphoury was still more lamentable ; six hundred 
Templars, under the command of the Prior of their order, 
after a heroic resistance were compelled to surrender, 10. 
The barbarous victor, in defiance of the capitulation, gave 
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them only one night to deliberate between death or ap» 
tacy. Sustained by the preaching of the Prior and tN 
Franciscans they embraced the alternative of martyidoii 
and were all massacred. 

A.D. 20. At length the fall of Antioch annooifi 

1268. to Europe that nothing but speedy assistance coi 
save the miserable remnant of the kingdom of Jerasaki 
21. Louis again prepared for a new crusade, aiKiHeV| 
III. of England *, who had lately quieted the troobkiSF 

A.D. that kingdom, sent his son, the gallant Edwani,^! 

1270. join in the pious expedition. 22. Louis waii- 
duced to land in Africa, where he had some hope of co* 
verting the King of Tunis. He obtained some trifi:: 
successes, but disease broke out in his army ; and ban: 
witnessed the death of his son, and several of his deL-sj 
friends, he died at the age of fifty-six, 

23. Edward, undismayed by the death of Louis, pc^ 
sued his course to Acre, where he landed , with afone^ 
about one thousand knights, and their attendants. Tf 
name of Piantagenet was still formidable in Asia, and: 
remains of the different military orders flocked to his su:- 
dard. Having defeated all opposition, he adnsct- 
against Nazareth, and took the town by storra. 24. T^ 
same cruelty that had been shewn at the capture of Jer.- 
salem, in the first crusade, was acted over again herec-a- 
smaller scale. The garrison and inhabitants were put ' 
the sword, and the town itself almost destroyed. 25. Ei- 
ward, like other crusaders, found that the climate wasi:-- 
worst enemy. The soldiers sunk beneath a buminz Sy- 
rian sun, and pestilence appeared in the camp ; at 1:^ 
same time the general nearly fell a victim to treachery 
26. The governor of Jaffa had entered into negociaik: 
with Prince Edward, but being censured by the Sultan i:- 
Egypt for his attachment to an in6del, he sent an assa&i: 

• See Pinnock's England, chap, xu 
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|to murder him in his tent. Edward was lying sick on his 
pouch when he received a blow from the assassin's poi- 
fBoned dagger. His activity prevented the Tartar from 
repeating the blow, and the ruffian was seized by the at- 
lendants. It has been said that Edward's life was saved 
by his wife Eleonora sucking the poison from the wound. 
ft is a pity that history contradicts . this pretty anecdote, 
.and informs us that Edward owed his escape to the 
|Btrength of his constitution and the skill of his physician. 
27. Soon after this occurrence Edward concluded a.D. 
A peace with the Sultan of Egypt, and quitted 1272. 
jPalestine for Europe. 

ii 
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ij Questions. 

1. How long did the peace, concluded by the Earl of Cornwall, last ? 
i 2. What misfortune occurred to the Korasmians ? 
J 3. Whither did they direct their course ? 
J 4. Who aided the Christians in the Korasmian war ? 
, 5. What monarch undertook a new crusade t 
' 6. What success had he ? 
i 7- Whither did he advance from Damietta ? 
jl 8. Where did he find the enemy posted? 
« 9. How did he cross the canal 7 

10. What advice was given by the Templars and Hospitallers ? 
nil. What ill consequence followed from its being neglected ? 
^12. What calamitous events followed ? 
Its. On what conditions was Louis liberated ? 
1 14* What subsequent events enabled him to procure better terms ? 
.15. Why did he return to Europe t 
16. What events took place in Palestine ? 
17- Did any thing remarkable occur at the siege of Azotus ? 

18. For what is the siege of Saphoury remarkable t 

19. What became of the garrison ? 

50. What town of importance was lost soon after? 

51. Who now prepared to relieve Palestine ? 

52. How was Louis diverted from his undertaking ? 
S8. What success had Edward ? 

S4. How was the garrison of Nazareth treated ? 



BND OF THE CRUSADES AKD LOSS OF THE HOCT 
LAND. 

He aftid, and on the nmparU' height arrsy'd 
Hia Irusly narriors, Ten buf undismay'd ; 
Finn-pac'd and slow, a borrid front they fbim, 
StJIl aa the bieeie taut dreadful u the Btorm. . 

]. Arleogth (he spirit of crusadings was extinct a 
rope : the numerous calamities that had been endun 
each successive expedition hegan to pnxliice their el 
and when dq some new calamity in Palestine Grego] 
preached a new crusade, his appeal was vain. 2. Tli 
treatment of some Egyptian merchants by the Ui 
Acre so provoked the Sultan, that he resolved to h 
them totally from Palestine. The Prior of the Kof 
A.D. lers saw the coming stonn, and went to Inl 
1291. solicit the aid of the Pope. Honorius IV. 
then held the pontificate, heard the Story with apalhf 
gave him a body of about fifteen hundred Itahuu, 
with this inefficient force the Prior returned to Acre 
only remaining possession of the Christiana in Pakatii 
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ihers, until at last they began to sink under the fatigues 
r conquering. 4. The fall of a tower opened a practi- 
able breach to the assailants, and the countless hordes of 
lamehikes and Tartars rushed forward to the aasauU ; 
ley were frequently repulsed by the knights, but still they 
iturued to ihe charge, and at length succeeded in esta- 
ILsliLiig ihemselves on the ramparts. A few of the Chris- 
.an leaders had previously escaped to Cyprus, but the 
reater part remaiaed, resolved to defend their post in 
very extremity. 5, The last struggle was dreadful and 
ecisive ; the Christians on every side were overwhelmed 
ly numbers: of the Hospitallers only seven escaped. A 
(ody of the TempUrs forming into a compact and close 
quadron, forced their way through the hostile ranks, and 
iblaiued from the Sullan, by their valour, a safe conduct. 
i. But misfortune still pursued them ; unable to bear the 
QGolent triumph of the Saracens, they got involved in a 
joarrel with the victorious army, and were all destroyed. 
?, The Mamelukes, at their entrance, set fire to the town, 
ind the wretched inhabitants fled to the ships in the bay ; 
JUt even the elements seemed to combine for their de- 
itruction: a dreadful storm drove the vessels against the 
ihore ; some were drowned, the greater part who escaped 
,he waves fell by the swonis of the Egyptians, and very 
ew survived to tell the tale of their calamity in Europe. 
}. The Templars were the last Christians who fought ftw 
he possession of Palestine ; they attempted to seize a for< 
ress on the coast, where tbey might wait the arrival of 
luccour from Europe ; but the attempt was frustrated, and 
:he Holy Land fell completely into the power of the Ma- 
lommedans. 

9. The popes, whose influence had first kindled these 
vars, were the principal persons in preventing their repeti- 
.ion. Their avarice in persuading crusaders to commute 
jersonal service in the war for a sum of money paid into 
Lhe treasury of St. Peter, threw, even at that period, some 
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taqpickmonthebmotifcii Bmim^ 

up against every pencm who in.any.wfcirf aft g M 

pacy; the dettnicUon of heretite 

pious with the destniction of mAdtiM^ttmi^ 

the cross were employed to extend th« p^pai 

Europe, which the popes jnstlythoimlit'of 

ance to themselves than the eusteace-of a Ghrislaii 

dom in Asia. 10. Ambttion of militstfj gloij 

many European princes to form rfiaolnth^Mj dt 

anodier effort in Palestine; but th« wmn in 

sufficient to satisfy their ardourgnd emploj.lMt 

Vows to go on a new crusade contiiuied Co W 

another century, but no steps were tsdbtti fiDTtiish 

ance. ..'-n 

11. The Knights HospitaQerB» or knight* ef & 
obtained possession of the idand of Rhodes 
quently of Malta, which they retained to Ihm 
the present century. m^«.* .nit tc 

12. The Templars met a worse ikte ; their 
possessions excited the cupidity of Philp the Fair, IdKii 
France, and being seconded by Clement V., a popediiii^i 
to his willy he commenced a fierce and cruel penecotia< 
the red-cross knights through his extensive doaiu^ 
The most abominable and improbable chaigei «* 
brought against them ; rewards offered to their accosB 
and all who ventured to assert their innocence, woe piti 

A.D. the torture. With such a mode of trial thdr cn* 
1310. demnation was certain ; fifty-nine knights v* 
burned alive in France, all of whom protested thdroa 
innocence, and that of their order, with their last ha/i' 
every where through Europe their monasteries were if 
pressed, and their property seized. Thns 
order that had, for a time, been looked upon as the b^ 
Wark of Christendom, and which numbered among i* 
members the offspring of the noblest families in Europe. 
13. In closing the history of the crusades, it ii peAf^ 
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oecessary to say a few words both as to their causes and 
affects. The rapid conquests of the Mohammedans made 
,)ome species of union between the European princes ne- 
:e8sary ; the valour of Charles Martel had rescued the 
i*est of Europe, but there was no protection for the east; 
Palestine might have been made the bulwark of Greece, 
ind Jerusalem have formed the protection of Constanti- 

lople, and it is probable that Gregory VIT, had some such 
^sign in view, when he proposed an union of the European 

jrinces. 14, But though the hope of giviog political se-i 
'lurity to Europe may have actuated some of the Roman 
' (ontifrs, there are no traces of any such wisdom among 
, he crusaders themselves : superstition alone actuated the 

'ower ranks ; an avaricious desire of obtaining lands in 

'alestine, or a thirst for military glory, Beeras to have had 
^(lore influence on the leaders than religious zeal. 15. The 

rusades were unjustiliable 'wars, because the Saracens 

lad at this time ceased from pursuing their conquests ; 

liey were impolitic because they wasted the flower of Eu- 
' opean chivalry in a country where the Saracens were the 
''sasl dangerous of their opponents. 

-" 16. The effects of the crusades appear to have been 
'Such exaggerated ; some assert that they impeded civitiza- 
'lon : others maintain that most of the improvements sub- 
'^quently made in Europe, originated from these wars, 
''he influence of the crusades on society must have been 
*niall, when there is such room left to dispute the nature 
'»f its effects. 17. The principal improvement that they 
ilitroduced was an increase of strength and consequence 
ta the middle classes of society. The barons, eager to 
ibin in these expeditions, sold their seignonal rights to 
■heir tenantry, and cities which had previously been pro- 
fited by some neighbouring lord, were compelled to corn- 
line formutual defence. Hence arose free cities and their 
raDchises, institutions to which Europe mainly owes the 
Stablishment of ihe principles of rational freedom. Com- 



the Tartar hordes, and the eoemies with « 
gaders contended were deeper sunk in barbBwa 
themselves. 

19. Even were these advantages greater, they wa 
mpre than compensated by the furious zeal for rI 
persecution which these wars engendered. The I 
that were drawn against the infidels, as enemies oft 
were soon directed against those whom the Popedi 
call the enemies of the church ; the Saracens in Aa 
the Albigenses in Europe, were equally threatened 
extermination, and the most execrable perfidy and i 
was shewn to both ; inhuman massacres were perpf 
in the name of a God of mercy, and faith was brd 
forward the pretended interests of a religion o( 
Traits of chivalrous heroism and generous devotkn 
splendid colouring to this interesting period : butvl 
examine the picture closer, we find its details tsio^ 
many horrors and many cnmes. 



Qtiesiions. 

J thatlhen riritofct 
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0. How did Mie conduct at ibe Popea aeive to eitinguisli the ipjrit 
of crusading r 

10, Why did ambition of millUrrfuneceaMlaiaBueuce 

lurerst 

11. Wliai b«»me of the Knights Hospitallm! 
13. WhDiKUlbe riteoflbe Tcmplarst 

13. Why wne the Europeana afriiid of the Saracens? 

14. What were themotivea of tbecctuaden! 

15. WcrethfiewBTSjustifiahte? 

IS. Hon does it appear that ChelreStctihiTe bftn exiggenitedt 

17- What was the greiteil improvenient thej produced? 

10. How does it ippeu that Ihey did not bencGl science t 

l». WtuHgtealeTil did they Introduce; 



CHAPTER XI. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COMMERCE WITH INDIA BEFORE 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

F Ail riches, nealth. IVoni China tn the Nile, 

W All balianu, fruit uid gold, on India's boaoai smile. 

V Lditad. 

1. TuE rich productions of India have, from the earliest 
ages, Ikcq sought after with avidity by the inhabitants of 
less favoured climes, and ihenatioa that has obtained pos- 
session of its commerce has beeoever the most wealthy 
aud the most powerful. The Arabs appear to have been 
the first who traded with India; for in the most ancient 
records we find them supplying spices which their own 
country does not produce, to the neighbouring nations, 

2. The Egyptians were early attentive to commerce : the 
history of Sesosltis is loo uncerlain to supply any accurate 
information how the connection which be is said to have 
made between Egypt and India was established ; but ws 
have ample proofs that (his connection did exist from tha 
remotest ages, and that the productions, the wealth, the 

u 2 
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learning, and in some degree the customs of HiodooK 

3. The Phtenicians were the first mariners vba or 
gated the European seas, and acquired wealth bji» 
merce. They could not long remain ignorant of thetn, 
of the Indian trade, and accordingly we find them ex; 
exerting themselves to obtain a participation in iUpm 
They expelled the Idumeans, a tribe of Arabs, from*" 
towns that ihey possessed on the north-east of tk b' 
Sea, and soon commenced a spirited traffic with liA 
4. About the same time, David and his son SotomonM' 
to have turned their attention to commerce ; the tow 
entered into alliance with the Phosnician king, Hiram,* 
the latter sent out a naval expedition from the potto of! 
Red Sea, and provided means on the other side of bk^ 
minions for an over-land communication with Indii 
The facilities afforded by the rivers Euphrates aodT?: 
for ibe transportation of commodities, made Mesopottf 
a wealthy country at a very early period ; but bene 
this and Palestine there was a sandy desert, whose p^i 
was attended with difficulty and danger. To secure an iitt' 
mediate station, where a supply of water could be obiaii« • 
Solomon erected Tarlmor on a small oasis ; and ihii^ 
subsequently called Palmyra, though situated in theiMi 
of a desert, became the capital of a rich and floarisbc, 
kingdom, which retained its independence when allSial 
had submitted to the Romans. 6. But the dlviaoe'l 
Solomon's kingdom in the reign of hig inglorioui ■>'l 
cessor, and the consequent wars in Palestine, preWDlBi 
the Jews from becoming a commercial people, and p" 
the Phcenicians a monopoly of the Indian trade. 7. Ti' 
became the depot of both the eastern and western c» ' 
merce; "her merchants were princes, and her pnW 
merchants ;" and there, for a long series of years, » 
wealth of the worid seemed to have centered. Biiit^ 
dcbea of Tyre were more than counterbalanced by ik ' 
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•^imes of its inhabitants ; its profligacy brought down pu- 
lishment upon it, and Alexander, the appointed minister 
ri>f divine vengeance, destroyed its glories for ever. 
■ 8, Darius Hystaspes is said to liave subjugated part of 
cndia, and to have derived from thence one-third of his 
tinttre revenue ; but tlie accounts handed down concerning 
Lihe Persian commerce are so brief and imperfect, that it is 
^jmpossible to discover its nature and extent. 9. The con- 
-ijuests of Alexander were the great source of the future 
r^nterconrse between Europe and India ; he first made the 
Qijreeks practically acquainted with the inexhaustible trea- 
^ures of the East, and established a chain of posts to facili- 
tate commerce. 10. But at his death all these advantages 
ajrere lost. The provinces of Upper Asia availed themselves 
i^f the wars amon^ his successors to assert their iadepend- 
,,^ce ; and Seleucus, to whom that portion of the empire 
^ad been assigned, was a bad statesman, though a good 
^leoeral, and neglected the interests of commerce because 
^,,e was ignorant of its advantages. 

,^ 11. Of all Alexander's successors, Ptolemy alonepos- 

^saed the great qualities of his illustrious master ; under 

lf|im and his successors Egypt became distinguished for its 

^mmerce and consequent wealth, and Alexandria- eclipsed 

Ifie riches and glory of Tyre. 12, The route of Indian 

.commerce under the reign of the Ptolemies was coastwise, 

^uod the Arabian peninsula. Goods were then landed a 

[tie above the entrance of the Red Sea, and conveyed 

hence by caravans to the Nile, 13, It seems surprising 

lat the Seleucid^ did not avail themselves of the superior 

tcilities atForded ihem by the possession of the Persian 

Julf to rival the commerce of Egypt, and the neglect of 

ais valuable possession proves how great was the inca- 

ttcity of tlie Syrian princes. 14. The difficulties that the 

aravans encountered in the deserts of the Thebaid, in- 

nced Ptolemy Philadelphus to construct a canal between 

^e Nile and the Red Sea, as we have mentioned in a 
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ynmom pert ctiiikrohmiet (mm ptgr 1AB)» iMnfa 
of the ineidiaiitt ; and tlwdiflkndtii«rigiittni;inir 
Sea, made tiai a atdeai vmdmtaUmgi 
A.1K lA. When Egjpt ISbU imdap ika^prnmi 

401 RouMBiydieiiibflbitaittiatileoBl 
oomneree, and about eighlj jaavs 'tff^-ili 
Harpafas nade a gnat UBpra^Mi6ii^ifl 
hjr coarfag to coane loond dM* JMUu 
ataering tiraighl wmmkomBMbamaaMm 
Malabar. 

16. After the fcfl of the llfaatwn jaMij iiB ; 
Hantmopla tBMng the lead at the ieatior IniiiHl 

17. The principal eoamodily laofmUfd^ 
A.B. fotfatthatpeiiodiikwasiMitpTOdtiead 
Ml. battivo meniuv who had Immi eeot wA 

bj Jnitinian, ooooealed aone tgga of tiier 
cane and oouvfyed them to rnnalaiitinaala^ n 
were hatched by artifiknal heat» and hem Ihb 
derived all the silk establishment! m the aonth of 

18. There were two routes for Indian commeioe it t^ 
period. The first and easiest was through the ?^ 
Gulfy up the Euphrates or Tigris, and thence to the A^ 
of the Mediterranean across the Syrian deserts. M^ 

A.D. foundation of Bassorah on the Euphrates, t;^ 
040. Caliph Omar, and the establishment of thetej 
dom of Ormuz, at the mouth of the Red Sea, thief M 
road into the hands of the Mohammedans. 

19. The second and more popular route was to p< 
nearly to the sources of the Ganges or Indus, theseepi 
ceed overland to the south-east of the'Caqpian set, 
thence to the Black sea, where Trapezus or T^bboad^ 
A.D. a convenient dep6t for commerce. 90. Hiei 
1302. states in Italy became distinguished for txat^ 
cial enterprise in the middle ages. Amalfi, which 1^ 
been founded by a few Roman refugees, set tbea^ 
example. 
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21. The discovery of the mariner's compass by a.D. 
a nalixe of Amalfi, A.D. 1302, prepared the way 1302. 
lor the great changes which were to take place in the en- 
Buing century ; but the people of Amalfi were not destined 
'to monopolize the advantages of the commercial roads 
'they had opened, and soon found successful rivals in the 
Venetians. 

22, This celebrated city, which for a time merited tb« 
•appeliation " Rome of the ocean," is built on several aasli 
islands at the northern extremity of the Adriatic, and had 
been long conspicuous for the valour and naval skill of its 
rohabitants. 23. When the Huns, under Beren- a.D. 
I^rius, invaded Italy, the Venetians not only 803. 
resisted tlie barbarians, but almost annihilated their army. 
And in the war between Pope Alexander and Fre- a-D. 
Jerick Daibarossa, the Venetians hospitably enter- 1I73< 
tained the Pope, and by aaignaldefeatof the German navy 
greatly contributed to the success of the war. 24. In 
consequence of this victory, tlie Pope presented the tri- 
Timphant Doge, or chief magistrate of Venice, with a 
Ting, saying " take Ziani this ring, and give it to the sea, 
as a testimony of your dominion, and of your having sub- 
jected that element even as a husband subjecteth his wife.'' 

From this period, during the continuance of the Venetian 
republic, the ceremony of marrying the sea was annually 
performed by the Doge, 

25, TheVenetiansverysoonengrossedlhecommerceofthe 
East; they obtained this advantage not merely from their 
I superior spirit of enterprise, but also from their greater 
, liberality ; while the other states thought that it would be 
I impious for any Christian community to form any aUiance 
with Mohammedan infidels, the citizens of Venice early 
' entered into treaties with the Saracens, and were frequently 
Ifaeir allies. 26. In the Fourth Crusade the Venetians 
had assisted in establishing the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem (see page 228,) and thus succeeded in extorting 




Lombardi carried the produce of the East from Itil 
Bruges in Flanders, the great Hanseatic depot, audi 
thence they were distributed over Europe. 

28. The LatiD kingdom of Constantinople did ntit 
more than half a century, and when it was overthroai, 
(jreeka, in return for the astistance that had beat! 
them by the Genoese, bestowed on the citixeni ti 
republic the suburb of Constantinople called Ferv, id 
town of CafTa in the Crimea or Tauric ChenoneK. 
The route of Indian commerce changed then riM 
south-western to the northern shores of the Caspiu; 
ascending the Volga there was only a necesuty for >. i 
portage from thence to the Dou, and thus throu^ 
sea ofAzou to Caffa. 30. But notwithstaodiDg all I 
adfaatages, the superior wisdom of the Venetian goi 
ment enabled Its subjects to compete successfully viti 
Genoese. They entered into alliance with the sulUi 
Syria and Egypt, and established consulships at Ak 
dria and Damascus. To increase their knowlcdg 
Eastern countries, they sent out their Bnt great tiai 
Marco Polo, whose discoveries in some measure pna 
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iissia and the north of China. 32. But the priile of 
e Venetians excited the hostility of other nations ; lier 
iwer was impaireil and her resources exhausted by the 
erful league of Cambray, and at thn same time the 
scoveries of the Portuguese diverted the stream of Indinn 
mmerce into a new channel, and thus irretrievably ruined 
e trade of Venice. 



Questions. 

1. Wbo appear la have been ihe flnt people (hat engaged in n 

werce with India t 
!. Why Is il probable that Ihere was an early connecdon betw 

Egypt and India! 
I. How did the Phtenidans obtain porta on the Red Ki t 
1. What Jewish sovereigm atteoded I« commercet 
i. What b (he history of Palmyra ? 
;. Wa> commerce lubsequently cnltivated by the Jews t 
: What is the hiatory of I'yre! 
:. Did any Persian monarch auhdue pait of India f 
I. How were the Greefci! made actjuainted with India ! 
1. Were Ateiacdei's eipectationa realised ! 
. Did any of hb auccesaon cultivate cammerce 1 
, What mute did the trade between Egypt and India follow t 
. Who neglected favotahte couimercinl opportunities? 
. Did Ptolemy undertake any hoiIi to &cilltiite commerce 1 
. What inipravemenl did Harpaius malie I 
. Wlien did Conbtanlinople become comtnercial ? 



ulhci 



joduce< 



o Euro] 



i. Wbich was the fine ronle between India and Cunstantinople f 

>. Whicb was the second I 

(. What Italian republic first became commercial I 

!. Was any important discovery made al Amalfl I 

!. Describe Venice. 

L In what wan were tlie Venetlansdistinguishedl 

>. Did any curious ceremony result Trom these wars ? 

I. How did they abuiu comiuercinl pre-eminence I 

i. What advantage did they obtain in tlie Fourth Crmade ! 

. Wlien was the UaniieBtic league established f 

1. How did the Genoese obtain superior como^ercial advantages ? 

I. Did the route of commerce change T 



THE DISCOVERY OF THE FASSAOE ROUND THE U 
GOOD HOPE. 

Kaw iwelli bu cvinu to the lultiy line. 
With gliit'ringipinli where Indian grottoci ifaiDi [ 
Where fume* of incenie glad the loatbcm ittt. 
And HBfied citron Kenu ihe balm j breoe. 

Tlcuu. 

I, The Portuguese, who veie destined to opentlx 

merce of India to Weetern Europe, were biit oaA} 

A.D. blithed as a nation. The Mohanunedut 

713. had been invited into Spain by Count Jd 

arenge the injuiy his daughter bad received from Ha 

the Gothic king, had established powerful kingda 

the south and west of the peninsula, and wemed lik 

no very distant time, to annihilate the small remaiDW 

A.D. Christian power. 2. 'AIddzo, kingof CmIj 

10S7> membering that it was to the gallanttji 

kn^hts that Charlemagne had been indebted for ih 

servation of France from the Mohammedan in 

prudently resolved to imitate his example, and to i 

from chivalry that aid which policy could not p 

^. Hp AfmaniioA lenvp nf Philin 1 IHnn «P )?.«« 
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•I Other European Bovereigna, that volunteers from their 
=■ dominions might be allowed to distinguish themselves 
under his banners a^inst the infidels. His demand was 
no sooner known, than crowds of gallant koights and ad- 
venturous barons flocked to his standard, and Alonzo was 
every where victorious. 4, Honours and rewards were bes- 
towed on these champions, to the bravest of them, Count 
, Henry, the youngest son of the Duke of Burgundy, Alonzo 
gave his daughter in marriage, with the sovereignty of the 
countries south of Galicia as a dowry, commissioning him 
to extend his dominion by the expulsion of the Moors. 

5. The bravery of Count Henry, and the splendid vic- 
tories of his son Alonzo, whom his soldiers in the moment 
«f triumph hailed king of Portugal on the battle-plains 
«f Ourique, established Portugal as a separate kingdom, 
and gave it a place among the nations of Europe. 

6. Continual victories gave the new state constant ac- 
cessions of strength and glory, interrupted only during 
the short and dishonoured reign of Fernando the Careleis. 

i 7. The accession of Don John I. restored the for- AJJ. 
iner spirit of Portugal, he was wise, learned, '38). 
breve, and fortunate; above all he was fortunate in his 
< family : his sons, Edwaid and Pedro, were distinguished 
by their skill in politics, while the mathematical genius of 
I Don Henry was directed lo tlie improvement of navigation. 
' S. The navy of Portugal had been the principal means by 
I which she had acquired an ascendancy over the Moors, 
I and Don Henry saw that this superiority could be retained 
I only by the same means that had led to its acquisition. 
I 9. For this purpose he solicited and obtained from his fa- 
ther the command of the Portuguese forces in Africa, and 
erected, on a spot supposed to be the Promontorium Sa- 
crum of the Romans, the town of Sagrez, by far the 
best planned and best fortified of any belonging to For-* 
tugal. 

10. Naval adventurers were invited to assemble at this 
M 6 
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harbour from every part of the world, and expeditioiif wen 
A.D. sent out to examine the western coasts of Africa^ 
1419. in one of which the island of Madeira was diso^^ 
veredy which soon became one of the most valuaUe Pop* 
tuguese colonies. As each expedition endeavoured to bm'^ 
pass the preceding, a spirit of emulation was produced^ 
which soon made the Portuguese acquainted with the 
greater part of the coast of Western Africa. 11. These 
discoveries proved the falsehood of an opinion entertained 
by the celebrated geographer Ptolemy, that Africa widened 
in a direction to the west, and that the sea was completely 
shut out near the equator. It is not easy to reconcile the 
existence and universal belief of this theory with the fact 
of the voyage undertaken by command of Pharaoh Necho 
(see page 4), and it is not known whether Ptolemy was 
ignorant of the history, or like many other writers sacti* 
ficed facts to some favorite theory. 

12. The knowledge that Africa, after passing Cape 
Verd, tended eastwards, convinced Don Henry that a pas- 
A.D. sage by sea to India would eventually crown his 
1463. labours. He died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, in his own town of Sagrez, whence he had not moved 
for many years, except when called to court on any state 
emergenc gratified in the moment of his dissolution with 
the certain prospect that a route to India would soon be 
discovered, and a road opened for the universal propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and the civilization of mankind. 
13. There are few characters in history on whom the mind 
can dwell with so much complacency as that of Don 
Henry — studious, pious, and humane, his whole life was 
spent in active endeavours to benefit his country and man- 
kind. The extension of the Portuguese commerce was 
only a secondary object compared to his anxiety for the 
diffusion of Christianity ; unlike many of that and subse- 
quent ages, his zeal was unalloyed by bigotry, he advo- 
cated persuasion raXhet than persecution, and punished 
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anyof hia officera who ill-treated the natives of the newly 
iliBcovered countries. The crimes of the Spanish adven- 
turers in the new world have procured them tlie merited 
execration of posterity, but the virtues of Don Henry 
entitle him to tbe gratitude and admiration of all future 

1 4. The progress of discovery was slow until the a.D. 
accession of John I. In his reigu Bartholomew '*^^ 
Diaz doubled the southern extremity of Africa, and dis- 
covered a small river which he named del Infante, on the 
eastern side. On his return he encouiitered such tempes- 
tuous weather that he named the south point of Africa the 
Cope oj' Tempests, but the Portuguese monarch, on the 
return of Diaz, convinced of the important consequences of 
the discovery, more appropriately called it the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

15. The death of John II,, whose only mistake a.D. 
was the rejection of the services of Columbus, did '■'■'J- 
not stop the spirit of enterprize. 16. Columbus had now 
returned from his first voyage, and was supposed to have 
discovered the western extremity of Asia, an error which 
long prevailed in Europe ; the Portuguese, anxious to pur- 
sue their own discoveries, and roused to emulation by the 
success of their neighbours, eagerly hasted to complete 
(heir great designs. Emmanuel, the reigning monarch of 
Portugal, inherited the spirit and views of Don Henry ; 
he fitted out three sloops of war and a store ship, con- 
taining only 160 men in all, and entrusted the command to 
Vasco de Gama. 

17. On the 8th of July Gama left the Tagus, and after 
encountering and escaping the dangers of tempest and 
mutiny, doubted the Cape on the 20th of November; 
18. As he advanced northwards he came on the traces of 
the Mohammedan traders, who had hitherto kept undis- 
turbed possession of the commerce of the Indian o 

19. The cunning and treachery of the Moors v 
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lo be dreaded than their force, and it was oDiy by proti- 
dential iiiterrereace that Gatna was aared from their ma- 
diinatioDs. At length he arrived safely at the city of Me- 
linda, where the monarch received him hospitably, and 
furnished him with a faithful pilot to direct Xhe couisesf 
the vessels to Calicut. 20. The vessels then procee^d 
uorthwards, and soon crossed the line ; the joy of the Por- 
tuguese sailors when they recognized the cousteltationioT 
the northern hemisphere, ia indescribable ; they « 
from henceforth, as submissive and obedient to their grtx 
eommander as he could desire. 

21. In the beginning of May, Gama, for the first tii 
saw the distant mountains of India, and sooa after droppH 
anchor in the harbour of Calicut. By the same good for- 
tune which had attended him through the entire voj^. 
he found here a Moor named Monzaida, a native of Tmuk 
well acquainted with the Spanish language. By neaDSuf 
this friendly interpreter he was enabled to hold intercoont 
with the native princes of India, and to discover the afls 
by which the Moors laboured to destroy liim. 22, Tb 
Zamorim, or king of Calicut, was a weak and captictoe 
wvereign, divided between hopes of gain by this new com- 
merce, and dread of the Moors, with whose power he ww 
better acquainted. 23. After a tedious scene of peifidin, 
defeated by the straight- forward firmness of Gama, the fli 
prepared to return, and Gama took with bim gix Indiu 
noblemen, whom he had seized as hostages, 34. In thevo*- 
age homeward he again enjoyed the hospitality of the kaf 
of Melinda, and doubled the Cape without accident. Hit 
brother, whom he loved with the most tender afiectitc 
unhappily fell sick on their return, and de Gama prefem^ 
an attendance on his brother to the honours that awai 
him in Lisbon, remained by his sick-bed at Terceira, h 
ing the fleet to pursue its voyage homeivard. 25. Codla 
the second in command, no sooner perceived ihe abseoc 
of Gama than h« "naft ?k\x;)M.t. ta tail again from the Ttp 
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in search of his heloved commander, and was only pre- 
vented from exhibiting this specimen of true frieodship by 
the command of his sovereign, 

26. The conduct of the Portuguese in every respect 
presents an honourable contrast to that of the Spaniards ; 
the commanders were influenced by no petty jealousy ; 
Gama never experienced any of the envy and ingratitude 
which Columbus felt so bitterly ; the conquests of the Por- 
tuguese were unsullied by treachery and bloodshed, and 
they were kind to the native inhabitants wherever they 
formed a settlement. 









Questions, 






solve to act I 






d Count Henry of BurBundj! 






1 erected inio a kingjojii t 






Portugal retrograde ! 






toaperity restored I 






guese princes paid particulnt all 


nuonto 


nflva! 



6. In nhose reign 
7- By whom nas i 
8, Wliich of the Pi 



9. Did he found ai 
ID. Were any discoveries made I 

11. What opinion of Ptolemy was thus proved false ; 

12. At what age did Don Henry die t 

13. What was his character? 

14. By whom was the Cape of Good Hope discovered? 

15. What error did King John commit t 

16. Did any discovery made by others rouse the Portuguese t 

17. When did Gama sail from the Tagus? 

18. What enemies did he meet after doubling the cape T 

19. From whom did he receive hospitable treatment ! 
aO. What event delighted Caraa'a crew I 

21. Wbatauccesi bad Gama in India? 

22. How WIS he treated by the Zamorini ? 
S3. Hon did he escape I 

H. What afBiclion did he endure in his voyage home ! 

25. Was any instance of affection I0 Cams shewn by Cuello f 

S6. How ii the conduct of I'DiLugal coniratted with that of Spain F 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PORTUGUESE AND DUTCH CONNECTION WITH INDIA 

The wealthy martf 
Of Ormtiz and Gombroom, whose streets are oft 
With caravans and tawny merchants thnmg^d 
From neighbouring provinces and realaot a&r. 

Dtsb. 

L The Spaniards and Portuguese were anxious to htve 
the authority of the Church to sanction their Dew acquis* 
tions, and the Pontiffs were just as anxious to exerdie 
their prerogative, since by giving away what did not be- 
long to them, they in fact acquired empire for themsdiei. 
A.D. ^* Alexander VI., by a memorable edict, decided 
1493. tijg controversy between the two crownsy by settfin^ 
as a line of demarcation, the meridian one hundred leagnes 
west of Madeira, giving to the Spaniards all new disco- 
veries to the west of that line, and to the Portuguese all 
countries that they might acquire to the east of it ; his 
Holiness was not aware that what is west on one side of 
the globe is east on the other, and was probably as ignorant 
in science as he was of the laws of property. 

3. In consequence of this strange edict the Portuguese 
made strenuous preparations for founding their empire in 
the East, to the great terror of the Venetians, who foresaw 
their own ruin in the triumph of Portugal ; they stimulated 
the Sultan of Egypt to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and 
to endeavour to drive the intruders from the Indian ocean. 
4. The efforts of the Egyptians and Venetians failed, and 
the Portuguese, under the command of Alphonso Albu- 
querque, carried terror into the remotest parts of the East, 
and obtained for some time a complete monopoly of Indian 
commerce. 5. They made Goa the flourishing capital of 
their eastern dominions, and erected strong fortresses on 
the coasts of Ma\abat aiid Malacca, They had colonies in 
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Ceylon and the Malaccas, atid had obtained leave from tb« 
Chinese to erect Macao Id tbeir territory, 

6. Not satisfied with all these advantages, the a.D. 
Portuguese resolved to close up all the formec '^^* 
routes of Indian commerce, by seizing on the most impor- 
tant stations in the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and in tbe 
Red Sea. 7. Infinitely the most important of these was 
the island of Ormus. This barren rock, situated at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, was a greater example of the 
power of commerce even than Venice. Though even des- 

* titute of the first necessary of life, fresh water, and in- 
' eonimoded by the saline dust which the drying up of «» 
*~ brackish streams made intolerable in summer, the excel- 
"' lence of its situation made it the capital of a populous and 

* powerful empire. 8. After it fell into the power of the 
^' Portuguese it retained its splendour, and twice in the year, 
'^ when the merchants congregated thither, was the wonder 
*" of the world. These annual markets were held in January 
' and September ; on these occasions the splendid fictions of 
' eastejn romance appeared to be realized ; the merchaats 
' from Aleppo and Bassorah brought thither the produc- 
' tions of Europe in caravans that frequently numbered thres 
' thousand camels and five thousand persons; the Persian 

merchants came thither in companies of scarcely inferior 
1 magnitude, while the port was crowded with vessels laden 

I with the richest productions of the East. 9. On these oc- 
casions the streets were carpeted, while awnings projecting 
from the roofs of the houses kept off the intolerable heat of 
b tlie sun ; the most delicious wines, the most exquisite per- 
■ fumes, and the most splendid porcelain vases gratified the 
^ senses in every street. 

i;4 10. The Portuguese captured Ormuz, but their enter- 
H prizes in the Red Sea were unfortunate, still they bad ac- 
9 quired an empire more valuable than that of Spain la 
^ America, though sot so extensive, and might probably 
H have soon ranked among the first powers in the world, 
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wben a fatal event at home suddenly destroyed their pra»- 
A-D. perity, II. Sebasliati III., king of Portugal, ia- 
167B- toJiicated with the spirit of chivalry, and urged on 
by that mixture of valour and enthusiasm which had al- 
ready produced bo many calamities in Europe, was obsij- 
DBtely bent on signaliKing himself in Africa, and went ow 
to that country to support the pretensions of Muley Mo- 
hammed against bis rival Muiey Moluc. 12. Withfatin- 
fertor forces Sebastian ventured to give battle to the Mooa 
was completely defeated, and his gallant army abnoA n- 
nihilated. The remainder of the story resembles a tale tf 
romance, and has actually been the subject of MTtnL 
13, Tweaty years after the battle a straoger appearnl » 
Venice, who called himself Don Sebastian, had acn^ 
the stature, manners, and countenance of that prince, and 
accounted for his re-appearance in a very plausible sair 
ner, exhibiting private marks, and relating particular di- 
cumstances, which remarkably tended to confirm his lies- 
tity. He was subsequently made a prisoner in Napla 
and sent from thence to Spain, but never was heard «i 
afterwards. It is difficult to believe that this strangerws 
really Sebastian, but it is still more difficult to credit fc 
explanation given by bis opponents, that he was a potol 
magician. 14. In consequence of the troubles that easui 
in Portugal, on the disappearance of Sebastian, Phil^li 
of Spain was enabled to unite that country to his <m> 
dominions, and thus ac<|uire the mastery of the enti> 
peninsula. 

15. While Philip was thus gaining a new kingdom, > 
brge and very important portion of bis dominions •■ 
successfully engaged in shaking off the Spanish yoke, uJ 
asserting their independence. The Seven United Dali^ 
Provinces bad been goaded into rebellion by the cro^ | 
of their Spanish taskmasters, and had achieved the tn* 
amph of their freedom nearly at the time when Portn^ 
was sinking under tbe ^oke of Spain. 16, As the 
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were an enterprising commercial people, it is not aurprising 
that after the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, they should have endeavoured to obtain a 
share in the lucrative commerce of India ; but tlte Portu- 
g;uese resisted their first efforts, and would probably have 
been able to effect their exclusion, but for the events which 
have been above related, which broke the spirita of that 
nation, and made them equally deaf to the calls both of 
interest and glory, 

17. The Dutch united with the Mohammedans in de- 
stroying the supremacy of the Portuguese, and succeeded 
in wresting from them the greater portion of the Indian 
trade. They were better fitted than any people of the 
period for commerce, because they felt convinced that 
their existence as a nation depended on their trade, and 
because where the aristocracy of birth was unknown, a 
man's rank in society depended on his wealth. 

18. The loss of Ormuz was one of the first symptom* 
of the declining interests of Portugal in the East ; thii 
island was wrested from them by Shah Abbas, one a.D, 
of the greatest monarchs that Persia has produced, ^^^ 
and the trade was transferred to the town of Bendez- 
Abassi, called also Gombroon, on the opposite coast; a 
town whose trade, though by no means insignificant, has 
always fallen far short of that enjoyed by its predeceiisor. 
From this time forward the Portuguese trade with India 
has continually declined, and it is now nearly extinct. 

19. The Dutch had an unenviable superiority over 
other European nations that traded to the East ; they never 
permitted any regard for personal dignity, morality, or reli- 
gion, to interfere with their gains, and consequently evaded 
many difficulties with which more scrupulous nations had 
to contend. They trampled on the cross In Japan, and 
performed every slavish ceremony which the degrading 
despotism of the East thought fit to demand. 20. Ba- 
tavia, in the Island of Java, was, and indeed is, the capital 
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or the Dutch possessions in the Indian ocean, bat thev 
influence lias been long since destroyed, bythew&nU 
the last century, in each of which the Dutch alwaya loti 
lame portion of their Indian acquisitions, until they bsw 
at last dwindled into comparative insignificance. 

21. The regulation established by Pope Alexander, 
which we mentioned at the beginning nf this chapter, did 
not prevent the Spaniards and Portuguese from trespassi^ 
on the limits which his Holiness, in his wisdom, had u- 
ligned them. The Portuguese colonized Brazil in Sobi^ 
America, and the S[)aniard3 tool wssession of the Philip- 
pine Islands in the IndianArchipeiago. 22. These islauk 
were discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, who having beta 
treated with seme disrespect by the court of Portu^l, weni 
to Spain, and oifered to conduct the Spaniardd lo tbcw 
A.D, islands by a route different from that round tk 
1019. Cape of Good Hope, and thus take them out of 
the limits prescribed by the Pope. Magellan arrived a 
the Philippines, atler having discovered the strait which 
bears his name ; and these valuable islands have since n- 
■Doined attached to the crown of Spain. 



I. Wliose BBncliondid Ibe .tgiaiiiBrds and Fartuguese wish to 

5. What limils were uiiiigneil Ihem by tbi Pope ! 

3. WUb whom did Ihe Veneliaiu form ui alliuice 1 

4. Who commanded the Portuguese in the Eutl 
B. Where had Ihey colonies I 

6. Did thej malie any new altenipl ? 

7. Deiciibe Onnuz. 

8. When used this inland to ejihi bit great magniBcenc^? 

9. How waiitlhen laid out! 

10. Where did the Puiluguese fail ! 

11. Did Sebailian engage in any faolith eipedidou ! 
13. Wu he lucceitfun 

13. Is there any itrangealory connected with thlj ^entt 

14. tVliat wai lhcQinKiiu«nceof hiaditappcarucet 
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)5. Did any naciDn at Ihis time shake off the SpHnitb yoke! 

16. Whal were Ihe neil efibttj of ihe Diilch ! 

17. Wiih nhom did the Dutcli unite I 

18. ■WhatbecameofOrmuzI 

19. How were Ihe Dulcli well fitted for eastern trade ! 
SO. What was the capital of their eastern possessions I 

21. Had the Spaniards any Indlau colony I 

22. By whom were these islands discovered ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA. 



1. Sir Francis Drake, who had been sent out by a.D. 
Queen Elizabeth, circumnavigated the globe, set- 1S77- 
ting out by Cape Horn, and returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope, From his report and that of some other able men, 
the queen became cominced that Indian commerce could 
not be maintained effectively by individual exertions. 2. 
She therefore incorporated by charter an East India j\,o. 
Company, which sent out its first adventure with a !'''*•■ 
capital of 74,000 pounds. 3. The Portuguese and Dutch 
were equally alarmed at the appearance of these new rivals, 
and though mutual jealousy prevented them from combin* 
ing, their separate efforts greatly crippled the first es- 
ertiona of the infant Company. 4. When the En- au_ 
glisli applied for permission to establish a factory at It'll- 
Surat, Ihe Portuguese threatened that if such permission 
were granted, they would burn every town on the coast: 
they also attacked the English fleet commanded by Cap- 
tain Middleton, but were in the following year defeated in 



tfadr turn bj Captatii Bverty 4<1m dms iKvifd ftf ^ b 

* A.D. gMAape n oanen t eitridkhBientnithegMt^ j&lit 

10KI. enterprisiDg mercbaiiti of .^ngiaiid mmiq aftsU 

ttusUmM establiihed at Soxati GiEojiit^ Achep, wmi mm/ 

other important atatums ; when die Diitcliy tikiiicaiM» 

tage of James the First's dislflM of mt^ i— rtn.a 

A.D. eibrt to ezpd die British fim Ae Em^ 

leu. most <^ their efforts were socoeMfaL A. Batli 

government at home dreading the oomnqiieiioeajof atar 

with England, agreed to a tieatj, by whidi tha i|i» 

islands were divided between die two >iialioiMU 7. ta 

after this arrangement, the Dutch h^ the liafdihaslli 

j^]X ccHttsfit « crhne whose ini|NBiiqf watrwiishnl li 

1<M* worid. The English fiietofs rendoat at 4>dM)V 

wereseiaedy and on a ridictihMis prsteace of thejr itiif 

entered into' a conspracy against the JDsiteli^ipdwiii^ 

were pat to death widi die moit heiiible tuitina & 

CSiaiks I . was more engaged in contesting points, of eechs* 

astical and civil policy with his snbjacti at honie^ Abi 

defending their rights abroad. No notice appears to hsa 

been taken of this atrocity, or at best notlung moie tbi 

ineffectual remonstrance. 9. The Dutch now proosedei 

to establish their superiority ; they bribed the kingi i 

several islands in the Indian Archipelago to destrajtk 

dove and nutmeg trees in their respective dominioasi wd 

thus secured for themselves a monopoly of theapice tafe 

A.D. 10. The usurpation of Cromwell laid thefia» 

1051. dation of the glories of the British navy, ft 

war with the Dutch destroyed the superiority of lb 

nation by sea ; and although there was no oonditiDa ii 

the treaty concerning Indian commerce, but that fineeika 

of trade should be respected, the dread of the Ei^liA 

which their naval victories had inspired, aoon ensbU 

them to regain their former influence in the Eaat* 

A.D. 11. Charies II. soon after hit aoceasion to tk 

1661. throne, confinaod the -exdasive prmlegea of tk 
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East India Company, and procured for tliem the important 
island of Bombay, as part of his dowry with the Infanta of 
Portugal. 12. The jealousy of the Dutch was again excited, 
and by treacherous arts they obtained the expulsion of the 
English from Bantam. 13. The Company prepared to 
revenge this injury, and had an expedition consisting of 
8000 men ready to sail, when they were countermanded 
by an order from the king, who expected that the Company 
would purchase his permission. The merchants were not 
willing to gratify the avarice of the mouarch, and Charles 
then applied to the Dutch ; from them he received a 
bribe of one inillioa sterling, and in consequence pre- 
vented the expedition from sailing. 14. Nor was this 
the only injury that the Company endured from the ava< 
lice of Charles, he sold the riglit of trading to several 
private merchants, and thus rendered the charter of the 
Company in a great measure nugatory, and almost brought 
them to the very brink of ruin. 

15. Theestablishmentof the Dutch at Batavia, a.D. 
in the island of Java, prevented the English from 1686. 
making any attempt to establish themselves ia that 
island, and they settled a colony at Bencoolen, in Su* 
malra, whose advantages were perhaps superior to those 
ofBatavia. 16. From several causes the finances of the 
company were now in a very dilapidated state, but such 
was the confidence of the Indian princes and merchants, 
that goods to the amount of 280,000/. were given a.D, 
on credit at Surat, and shipped for England. 17. iOB9. 
The dishonourable condact of Sir Joshua Child had 
nearly produced fatal consequences from this event. He 
wrote, as it would appear, on his own individual respon- 
sibility, to his brother, the governor of Bombay, desiring; 
him to make such demands on the local government of 
Snrat as were sure to be refused, to take this refusal as a 
declaration of war, and thus not merely evade the pay- 
ment of the debt, bat also obtain a pretext for seizing oa 
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all the property which a confidence in Engliab hoDour M 
caused to be deposited in Bombay. 18. Child ezeenlHl 
his brother's orders, but the success of the effort was piD* 
portioned to its justice ; Aureng-Zib, who then roled the 
Mog^l empire, was a prince remarkable for promptitade 
and decision, he at once assembled an army of 20,000 
men, and landed in Bombay before the British coold pre- 
pare for his reception. Passing from the extreme of pa* 
fidy to that of cowardice. Child offered unconditioHl 
surrender, but the Mogul, anxious to retain the adfaotip 
of British commerce, only required payment of the debl, 
fmd compensation to the persons whose property badbeei 
so unjustly confiscated. 

19. The outcry which these proceedings raised in En^' 

land, combined with a conviction of the impolicy of all 

monopolies, endangered the very existence of the Coo' 

A.D. pany ; a new association was formed in Londoi, 

1698. and for some time the two Companies peisefend 

in a course of rivalry, which bad it lasted would probsMv 

have terminated in the destruction of both. 20. Findin: 

A.D. the necessity of combination, the two Compaoiei 

1702. at length united, and from thenceforward Engliit 

commerce began steadily to increase. 

21. Nothing remarkable occurs in the history of the 
English commerce with the East until the breaking out o» 
the French war in 1744 : but in the meantime events 
were occurring in India which made that peninsula i 
theatre for war between the French and English, such « 
Sicily had been to Rome and Carthage, where, under pre- 
text of assisting the natives, each party aimed at esta- 
A.D. Wishing their own dominions. The Mog^l Em- 
1738. peror saw that the power which had been esta- 
blished by his great ancestor, Timour, mut fall to piece*, 
unless a speedy reform was effected. For this purpose he 
employed the assistance of the Nizam of Dekkan, a mac 
of powerful mind, but not of very pure principles. The 

1 
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Nizam, finding that the insolence of the Otnrahs exposed 
him to danger, while the weakness of the sovereiga af- 
forded him no protection, applied for aid to the celebrated 
Nadir Shah, or, as he was afterwards caHed, Kouli Khan, 
the formidable sovereign of Persia. 23. Nadir imme- 
diately put his army in motion, and advanced into Hi n- 
doostan, where, by the artifices of the Nizam, moat of the 
towns were prepared for submission. The Mogul army 
was defeated and terms of peace agreed on ; but while the 
army of Nadir were peaceably advancing towards Delhi, 
pursuant to agreement, they were snddeDiy attacked by 
the populace, whom the Omrahs had stimulated, and 
Nadir himself wounded. 23. Such an attack might have ' 
roused a less ferocious monarch than Nadir to exact ex- 
emplary vengeance, but the effeclsof his fury were dread- 
ful ; Delhi was plundered and almost depopulated, every ' 
cruelty that licensed barbarity could invent was practised, 
and this event is stated to have caused the loss of a mil- 
lion of lives, and the destruction of property to the amaz- 
ing amount of one hundred and twenty-five millions sterl- 
ing. 24. The Mogul empire was thug virtually destroyed ; 
the different feudatories, some in name, and all in fact, 
became independent, while the original natives of the 
country, the prey of every successive invasion, were ex- 
posed to the horrors of uncertainty of masters, in addition 
to all the evils of slavery. 

25. The French East India Company had been a.D. 
established as early as 1627, but though they had •T*"'- 
possession of the two great stations Pondlcherry and 
Chandernagore, they did not derive any great advantage 
from these important possessions. A little before the com- 
mencement of the war of the succession, they had, however, 
made considerable advances, and possessed a fleet and array 
of their own : the success and riches of the English colo- 
nies excited their envy and cupidity, and they eagerly em- 
braced the first opportunity of endeavouring to destroy their 
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A.D. rii-ala. 26. Their tirstenterprizes were crowned wiA 
1746- success, Madras waa taken from the English, aadcbeil 
city, Pondicherry, succeasrully resisted every attempt made 
A.D. agaiostit; but eventually the English triumpbedlij 
1748. perseverance, and at the peace of Ais-la-Cbt^«lle 
both parties were lert nearly in the same state that th^ iai 
been at the commencement of the war. '27. The tucce*- 
ful leaders of the French were treated at home with siguJ | 
ingratitude, La Bourdonnaie, the conqueror of Madni, 
was conBned three years in the Bastlle, and though fiiull; 
acquitted, died of a disease he had contracted in pnan. 
De Pleis, the defender of Pondieherry, waa recallnl b 
France, and being involved in a law-snit with tbe InAi 
Company, fell a victim to vexation and a broken beaif. 

28. During the brief interval of peace between Fnaa 
and England, the rival companies in tbe Ea&t were CDgsgt^ 
eithec in secret or open hostilities. The Eoglish succeed 
in the wars for the throne of the Deccan, and tbe tf 
pointmenl of a nabob in Arcot, principally by tlie miliun 
talents of Mr. Clive, who had originally been a clerk in lit 
civil department. 29. It was manifest to every odc ihu 
the petty hostilities would eventually terminate inopo 
A.D. war; indeed the English had almost commeiK 
1755. it by fittiug Qut a powerful ileet under Amind Wi 
40n and Colonel Clive, which, though employed to aobit 
the pirate Angria, and destroy bis fortress at Geiiah, 
originally destined to attack tbe French in the Deccao. 



Questions. 

.. In nhal direction did Drake drciimnavigau tbe glatie t 

I. What campaoy did Eliiabelh furm ! 

). Who opposed the English ! 

L How did the Portugueso bthaie f 

r. What stcsclt was msdc on ihe Engtiih by Hie Dutctt I 

i. Od what condition! was peace made 7 

. Wlut mBisactc lu&. 'Cat Dutch perpelnle t 
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8, Why watf not this avenged ? 

9. How did the Dutch endeavour to monopolize the Spice trtde f 

10. By whom was the naval power of England restored? 

11. What island did Charles II. procure for the company? 

12. Did the Dutch make any new attack ? # 

13. Why did they escape unpunished? 

14. Did the avarice of Charles injure the company in any other way? 

15. What settlement did the English form in Sumatra? 

16. How did the natives shew their confidence in English honour ? 

17. What treachery did Child execute ? 

18. How was this punished ? 

19. What was the consequence in England ? 

20. Did the rival companies join ? 

21. By whom was Nadir Shah invited to invade Hindoostan ? 

22. How did he succeed ? 

23. Did he punish the Moguls 7 

24. What was the consequence ? 

25. Had the French any settlements in the East Indies ? 

26. What was the success of the war? 

27. How did the French treat theif generals ? 

28. What great English general now appeared ? 

29. How does it appear that the French and English were on the point 

of breaking out into open war ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA CONTINUED. 

In vengeance rous'di the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thousand villages to ashes turn, 
In crackling flames a thousand harvests bum. 

Addison. 

1. Foe the purpose of carrying on their com- a.D. 
merce with Bengal, the English had established a ^756. 
factory at Calcutta, on the condition that they should not 
attempt to erect any fortifications. 2. Dread of an attack 
from the French induced them to violate this agreement, 
and Surajah Dowlah, the seyereign of Bengal, mai'ched 
against Calcutta, whioh waa unprepared to resist him, took 

v2 
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the town and imprisoned the servants of the Company id 
the black hole of Calcutta, where the greater part of them 
perished by suffocation before morning. 3. Clive and 
Watson were sent to recover Calcutta, and they iuflicted 
severe punishment on Dowlah for his aggressions: thej 
next proceeded to attack the French fortress Chandema- 
gore, which surrendered after a short siege, and thus de- 
stroyed the French influence in that part of the peninsula. 
4. Surajah Dowlah, beginning to dread the accessioQ 
of power which this conquest would give the English, d^ 
clared war against them, and prepared to expel them from 
his territories. 5. The English, having persuaded Meer 
Jaffier to desert the service of Dowlah in the middle of tbe 
engagement, easily defeated him at the decisive battle of 
Plassey. 6. Dowlah was taken prisoner by a party of the 
rebels, and beheaded by order of the son of Meer Jaffier. 
The British then raised the traitor to the sovereignty of 
Bengal, but were subsequently induced by a bribe to place 
Meer Cossim in his place. 7. Cossim, however, soo: 
shewed himself inimical to British interests, new wars en- 
sued, and after a series of transactions, many of which 
were not very honorable to the British character, England 
acquired and retained the undisputed sovereignty of the 
kingdom of Bengal. 

8. While these events were taking place, the FrencL 

availed themselves of the absence of the British troops ir. 

Bengal to attack the settlements on the Coromandel coast 

At first they obtained several successes, but at length the:: 

A.D. general, Count Lally, was totally defeated by Colo- 

17^1. nel Coote, and the capture of Pondicherry shortiv 

after terminated for ever the dominion of the French i: 

India. 

A.D. 9. The most formidable enemy that the EnglisL 

1768. i^ad hitherto met in India was Hyder Ally. He 

had risen from being a common sepoy, or private soldier. 

to the dignity o^ a so\e\^\^w prince. A gross breach of 
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faith on the part of the British provoked the hosliUly of 
this powerful foe ; and having; exercised and disciplined 
his ti'oops ia the European manner, Hyder ventured an 
open war, iO. The details of the tedious and bloody 
campaigns that followed would not be very interesting to 
the reader. Cruel atrocities were perpetrated on both 
sides. Hyder defeated the English under Colonel Baillie, 
and treated his prisoners with savage ferocity ; a.D. 
while the campaign of General Matthews, in Gu- 1783. 
Dara, distinguished by every atrocity which avarice, lust, 
and cruelty could prompt, affixes a stigma to tlie British 
name which it is painful to contemplate. General Mat- 
thews, with several of the actors in tliis disgraceful scene, 
were made prisoners by Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder 
Ally, and poisoned in the dungeons of Seringapatam, 
II. This war was terminated by the valour and skill oTSir 
Eyre Cooie, who every where defeated the forces of Hyder, 
and compelled him to sue for peace. 

12. Tippoo Saib inherited his fath&f's hostility a.D. 
to the English, but was destitute of his ability. '789. 
The war which he commenced against them was singularly 
unfortunate ; after a series of brilliant victories the Marquis 
ofC 11* ! h'm p' h' capital. Serin gapa- a.d. 

tam, d d g s siege. 13. Tippoo ^'9^. 

was p II d d Imost at discretion ; he was 

stripped f ea p f h possessiuns, compelled to 
I pay am f m Vi and to give his two sons 

I as ho f h p f m of the conditions of peace, 

il4. The invasion of Egypt by the French na- a.D. 
turally alarmed the British residents in India, as '798. 
the command of the Red Sea would have enabled them. 
I both to bring part of the Indian commerce into its ancient 
channel, and also to have given effective assistance to the 
I native princes who disliked the sovereignty of Britain, 
I Indeed it was professedly with these intentions that Buo- 
I oaparte attacked Suez, and sought out the traces of the 
K 3 
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canal which Ptolemy had cut betneen tbat town and 
Nile. 16. Under these circamgtancea the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, then Earl of Momington, but now Marqw 
ofWellesiey, viewed with suspicion the diplomatic iotei- 
course between Tippoo and tJie French. 16. After «hm 
vain attempts at negociation, which probably were nol «■ 
pected to succeed, war was formally declared, and'Generd 
Harris, at the head of a small, but well organized foret 
advanced against Seringapatam. Tippoo, as before, dw 
himself up in his capital, and on some occasions iheati 
considerable skill and courage. After a short siefe tb 
town was taken by Btorm, and the body of Tippoo «ii 
found among the slain. 
A.D, 17- The Mahralta war, in which the Enjli* 
1803. were subsequently engaged, with Holkar and Scia- 
dia, is principally remarkable for its having been the tbeatte 
in which the military talents of the Duke of Welling, 
then Colonel Wellesley, were first displayed ; it terminated 
in 1805, by the complete triumph of the English in eioj 
quarter. 

18, Since that period the subjugation of the Pindatnci, 
a plundering tribe, by whom India was devastated, sad 
two successful wars with the Burmese have compleul) 
established the supremacy of the English in India. 19, The 
dominions in the East, over which Great Britain exerciKt. 
tt this moment, actual sovereignty, contain nearly one mi- 
lion of square miles, and seventy-one millions of inhabitant 
20, The island of Ceylon, supposed to be the Tapro- 
bane of the ancients, is about the size of Ireland, and a 
one of the most valuable of our Eastern acquisitioiw 
AD. 21, The Portuguese colonized its shores soon afto 
1506. the discovery of India, and accounted it one «' 
their most valuable possessions. They particularly esteemed 
it on account of the cinnamon trade, as the cinnainon-Dn 
A.D. is a native of the island. 22, From them itwB 
leeo. wiested b^ the Dutch, whose eordid r&paciiy •• 
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exhibited by their annual destruction of great quantities of 
the spices produced in the island ; for they feared lest too 
abundant a supply might lower the rate of profit in the 
European markets. The Dutch were engaged in several 
wars with the natives, in most of which they were a.D. 
successful. 23. At the commencement of the late ^^^• 
war it passed under the' dominion of the English, who 
bare shewn a laudable desire for the religious and political 
improvement of the natives. 24. The power of the a.D. 
English excited the jealousy of the native sovereign, ^^^^* 
and he waged war against them as intruders, but the con- 
sequence of his rashness was the loss of his kingdom, and 
the whole island is now subject to Great Britain. 

Questions, 

1. On what conditions was Calcutta built ? 

2. How was it treated by Surajah Dowlah ? 

3. What victories were obtained by Clive and Watson ? 

4. Why did Dowlah go to war with the English ? 

5. Whom did the English bribe to desert ? 

6. What was the event ? 

7* Into whose hands did Bengal eventually fall ? 

8. What passed in the mean time on the Coromandel coast ? 

9. Who was the most formidable enemy to the English in India ? 

10. What atrocities were committed during the war ? 

11. By whose valour was it terminated ? 

12. Who next waged war on the English ? 

13. How was the war terminated 7 

li. Why were the English so much alarmed by the French invasion of 
Egypt? 

15. What war then began in India ? 

16. In what manner was it finished ? 

17. Why is the Maharatta war remarkable ? 

18. Have there been any wars since ? 

19. What is the extent of the English dominions in India t 

20. How large is Ceylon ? 

21. By whom was it first colonized ? 

22. Who took it from the Portuguese ? 

23. By whom was it taken from the Dutch ? 

24. How did the English acquire the sovereignty of the whole island ? 

n4 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTUaES. 

See at Britannia's feet the richei laid 
Of all the world, collected by b^ trade. 

Wbymax* 

The British commerce with India, though the most in- 
teresting and important, still forms but a part of the exten« 
sive intercourse that Great Britain maintains with all the 
nations of the world ; but to describe British trade in itf 
fall extent would require several volumes, and the follow- 
ing rapid sketch is only designed to g^ve the reader t 
faint notion of the elements of Britain's commercial pros* 
perity. 1. The first accounts of Britain, as a place of 
trade, are derived from the Phoenician mariners, who par- 
chased tin from the mines of Cornwall before the Christiao 
era. 2. Under the Romans, the trade of the countrr, 
both external and internal, appears to have flourished ; bat 
after their departure, the invasion of the Picts and Scots, 
and the total disorganization of the country, almost extir- 
pated commerce. 3. The Saxons, although a nation of 
mariners, after their settlement in England neglected nar!- 
gation ; and though some of their monarch s, especially 
Alfred, fitted out fleets, yet the improvements that thev 
effected generally died with them ; and it was not until 
after the invasion of the Danes, that the foundation of the | 
navy of England was laid. 4. The hereditary posses- 
sions of the Norman dynasty rendered a fleet necessary, ic 
preserve a free communication with the continent, and 
during the reigns of William the Conqueror and his imme- 
diate successors, a brisk trade was maintained between the 
eastern ports of England and the opposite shores of Ger- 
many and France. 

5. The crusades led the English sailors into the Medi- 
terranean, and opened to them new markets for the sale of ! 
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ilie various raw materials which their country produced ; 
in return for which they brought home the luxuries of ihe 
East. 6. The commerce of England continued to increase 
by slow degrees, until the accession of Elizabeth, by whom 
this country was raised to the first rank among tlie com- 
mercial slates of Europe. The Russian and American 
trade commenced in her reign, and the English, for the 
first time, began to make distant voyages, and esta' 
blish remote colonies. The advancement of trade subse- 
quently proceeded with wonderful rapidity, ualii the late 
wars that arose out of the French revolution deprived most 
other European nations of their colonies, and guve Eng- 
land almost a monopoly of the commerce of the world. 

7. The principal materials of commerce may be con- 
veniently classed imder the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, and the articles manufactured from them. In 
the mineral kingdom arc included metals and earths. * The 
principal metals are, gold, platina, silver, mercury, copper, 
iroD, lead, and tin. 

8. Gold, the most precious metal, is found in most 
parts of the world. The most productive mines are those 
of New Mexico, in North America ; but those where the 
gold is found purest are in the East Indies, 

Silver is also to be met with in many countries ; but the 
mines of Norway and Sweden iu Europe, and still more, 
those of Potosi in South America, are the richest. From 
South America also is obtained a metal unknown to the 
ancients, named platiim, from its resemblance to silver. 
Platina is nearly as valuable as gold, for though less duc- 
tile, it is more durable, and better retains a given shape. 

Mercury, or quicksilver, is a fluid metal, that looks like 
melted silver. It is found in the mines of Hungary, Spain, 
&c., at a great expenditure of human life, for the fumes 
from the quicksilver produce the most terrible deseases. It 
is principally used as an alloy ; combined with tin-foil, it 
formi the back, or silvering, of looking-glasses, 
fi 5 
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Copper is imported in ^reat <|uantrtteG from Sweden, 
but it is also obtained in several parts of the British it- 
' minions, especially in the island of Angleeea. Combintd 
with zinc, ("a metal resembling lead in appeara.iice), it (arm 
brass, and with a amallei pioportton of zinc, it is caUal 
bronze. Copper is also the principal ingredient in beit 
metal. 

Iron is found in several parts of England, but greai 
quantities are annually imported from Sweden. Sled ii 
formed by combining iron with carbon, a substance Itoi 
exists in cli3r(?oal. The loadstone is generally foinid in 
iron mines, and is remarkable for its property of attraccii^ 
iron, and when at liberty, disposing itself in the diKctios 
of the poles of'tlie earth. 

Lead and tin are native metals, and are found in gnil 
abundance in Cornwall. Tin is the principal ingit^inl 
in the compound metal, pewter ; it is also used to i»l 
over plates of iron, which are then improperly called bIw* 
tin. 

9. Precious stones are principally obtained from ihf 
East Indies and South America. The most rematkiUi 
are the diamonti, which is perfectiy colourless and tnni- 
parent 1 the ruby, red; the sapphire, blue; the lopu, 
yellow ; the amethyst, purple ; and the garneti a dew 
red, .Some others less precious are, the opal, lapis lanili, 
agate, cornelian, &c. which differ from the former in bei« 
nearly opake. Pearls are usually reckoned amonc pre- 
cious stones, but they do not belong to the mineral kiof 
dom, being found in a species of oyster ; the most (df 
biBted pearl fishery is that at the island of Ceylon. 

10. There are many other mineral productions imported 
into Great Britain, such as the different species of moittt, 
porphyry, jasper, &c. The best marble is obtained &<» 
Italy, but there are several exceUent muUe 
in Scotland and Ireland. 

11. A nation like Great Britain, tt» 
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ships, and is so thickly inhabited, that most of the woods 
have been cleared away, must of necessity consume much 
foreig;n timber. From the north of Europe we import 
pine, fir, and the planks cut from the fir, called deals. The 
forests of Canada and North America annually send over 
immense quantities of timber, from which our ships and 
houses are built. The best material for ships is our own 
native oak ; but as that is not produced in sufHcient 
abundance, it is seldom used, except in building vessels 
for the royal navy. The best British timber trees are the 
elm and the beech, for strength and durability; ash for 
light work, such as poles, oars, the spokes of wheels, &c. ; 
walnut for coarse articles of furniture ; and box for turnery 
ware. The imported woods are chiefly teak, from the East 
Indies, which is supposed to possess many valuable quali- 
ties for naval purposes ; ma/togany, from which most articles 
of fiirniture is made, and which is procured in greatabund- 
KDce in different parts of the West ladies ; cedar, valuable 
for its fragrance and softness ; rose and salin wood, useful 
in ornamental cabinet- making ; logwood and Brazil-wooH, 
used in dyeing; and many others. 

1 2. The bark of several trees form important articles of 
commerce ; that of the cork-tree Eupplien us with corks ; 
this tree grows chiefly in Spain and Portugal. The bark 
of the oak is used in tanning ; but the most important are, 
that of a tree in South America, which produces that very 
valuable medicine Peruvian baric ; and cinnamon, which is 
produced from the island of Ceylon. 

13. Passing from trees to shrubs, we must notice the 
tea plant, a native of China, whose leaves supply us with 
a pleasant and wholesome beverage ; the cotton tree, from 
whence cotton is procured (this shrub grows both in the 
East and West Indies ; when the fruit, which is about the 
sixe of a walnut, is ripe, the shell bursts, and the cotton 

found surrounding the seeds ;) and the cofFee shrub, 
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whose berries, when roasted, grouod, and boiled, foim the 
drink that we call coffee. 

14. Tlie fruit* imported into Eaglaud are very numei- 
ous — we shall only notice the spices. Nutmegs ate ik 
fruit or a tree that grows in the Moluccas, orapice islaodt; 
ibe inner part of the husk furnishes the spice called mace) 
pepper is obtained from a shrub ibat grows abundantly in 
the islands of Java and Sumatra ; red pepper U of a dif- 
ferent species, being derived from the seeds of a pl»ai 
called the capsicum. The i the cocoa-tree, whco 
ground with other ingredien- na chocolate, the huiii 
of the nut is called s/ie//(.'oa,ati lometimesused insMil 
of tea. But the flovfers or buuo f some shrubs are ibe 
parts valuable in commerce, such a cloves, the flower of i 
shrub found chiefly at Ambojna, a.id capers, the bud of 
a creeping plant produced abundantly in the south of 

15. The sugar-cane, which is inci pally cultivated in 
the West Indies, forms the greatci part of the riches cf 
those valuable ialauds. The pith of the cane, when pressed 
gives out a rich liquor, from which sugar is obtained ; the 
remainder of the juice, after the sugar has been extracted, 
is called molasses, or treacle, and when distilled yield* a 
strong spirit called rum. 

15. From several trees various viscid juices exude, 
which harden in the open air, and form the resins aad 
gums of commerce. Larch, fir, and pine yield tar aud 
lurpenline. Frankincense is procured in Arabia ; cam- 
plior is the gum of a tree in the islands of Borneo, Ceylon, 
Ac; gamboge brought from Cambodia, in the East la- 
dies; and caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber, which exudes 
from a tree that is found both in Asia and America. Ant- 
her is by most writers considered to be a gum or resin, bnl 
there is some difficulty in accounting for its production; 
it is usually found floating on the sea, or cast c 
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Bhore ; ambergris, ao inflammable fragrant substai 
equally dubious forniation, but from many circui 
we have reason to believe that the latter is an anim 
tion, probably of the whale. 17. Among vegetable produc- 
tions cochineal is usually classed ; it is an insect which 
lives on the plant called opuatia, growing in South Ame- 
rica. These insects, when bruised, afford a reddish dust, 
which is used for dyeing scarlet, crimson, and purple. 
Great quantities of them are annually imported. 

18. In the lower ranks of vegetable life the articles of 
commerce are so nTimerous that it would be impossible to 
recount them ; among the most remarkable are hemp, the 
rind of whose stalk affords raaleriala for the manufacture 
of sail-c'oth and cordage ; flax, which is similarly used 
for thread and linen ; indigo, which yields a beautiful 
blue ; tobacco, a plant used as an article of luxury, when 
dried and twisted, when ground it forms snuff'; ginger, 
the root of a species of rush in the East Indies ; rhubarb, 
the root of a plant produced in most warm climates, &c. 

19. The extracts from vegetable substances called oi/i 
are many and various ; the principal are olive oil, procured 
from Spain ; castor oil, extracted from the fruit of the 
Palma Christi, a native of South America ; linseed oil, 
derived from the seeds of flax, &c. Besides these there 
are animal oils, such as train and spermaceti, both of 
vhich are obtained from the whale. 

20. By fermentation and distillation wines and ardent 
spirits are obtained. TFine is the fermented juice of the 
grape ; brandy is procured from the same fruit by distilla- 
tion. Gin is obtained by distilling malt with juniper ber- 
ries; whiskey is derived solely from the malt. Ale, por- 
ter, and beer are made from malt by fermeotalion, and 
hops are then added to preserve the liquor. 21. Malt is 
a preparation of barley : the grain is steeped in water 
until it is completely sodden ; it is then laid in heaps to 
ferment; as soon as signs of vegetation are perceived the 
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grain is dried to prevent its progress, and it then becona 
malt. The reason of this proceeding is tliat barley, i 
ifldeed other grains, contain a quantity of saccharuu 
Bugary matter, which yields a vinous liquor by fermeiiti- 
tioD, and spirits when distilled. This saccharine n 
is most fully developed when vegetation is about to 
mence, but becomes exhausted as it proceeds ; the gnio 
is, therefore, forced to begin to grow, and then wheaJB 
aaccliarine powers have been put forth, the progress isar 
rested, in order that these powei may be retained. 

22. The last portion of veg* able commerce thai ■ 
■ball notice is the anicles derive from the ashes of dife- 
ent plants. These are by a common name called laL 
The principal are potash, which is chiefly derived from if 
United Stales j soda, or kelp, obtained from the ashes rf 
ft mariue plant, growing on the sea-shore of these islat^ 
and barilla, a stronger species of soda, imported !«• 
Spain. These are principally valuable for their t/^fevM 
or cleansing qualities ; but since they would injure W 
corrode if applied by themselves, liiey are combined wnt 
lallow, and thus form soap, which possesses all the lueM 
properties of the kalies, free from those that would h* 
and destroy, 

23. The animal productions imported into England w 
the hair or fur of beasts, their skins, and their VtA 
From the extreme north of America is procured the for^ 
the beaver, used in the manufacture of the finer sort 
hats. Wool for broad cloths is imported from Spain si 
Saxony. Mohair is produced by a species of goat in A 
gora, SiC. Besides the ditferent species of leather ihi 
are made fiom the skins of animals, there are parck 
which is prepared from the skins of sheep, and wfl* 
from those of young calves. The parings of leather, *i«" 
boiled, form glue; fish-glue, or i»n(;b5S, ig obtained b* 
boiling certain parts of various fishes. The tasks of ti< 
elephant fuiulsh vn with ivory, and whalebone is a i^ 
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stance found In the jaw of the whale, where it is a sabsti- 
lute for teeth. 

24. Silk ia the production of a caterpillar, called the 
silk-worm, which, when about to chang;e its form, wraps 
itself up in a ball of fine thread, which, like the spider, it 
spins from its own bowels. This bail, when unrolled, is 
fiequeiLtly six miles in length. The silk-worm was ori- 
ginally a native of the Interior of Asia, but it is now abun- 
dandy produced in the south of Europe. 

25. This is a very partial enumeration of the raw mate- 
rials of our commerce: it now remains to consider how 
this commerce is conducted, and why it is that a country of 
such small dimensions as Great Britain is enabled to take 
such a lead in the world by the extent of her trade. On 
referring to the map of the world tlie student will observe 
that the colonies of England are dispersed over the whole 
globe, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian islands com- 
mand the Mediterranean aea; the settlement of Sierra 
Leone secures a portion of the West African trade; St. 
Helena, and the colonies at the Cape of Good Hope, ena- 
ble us to provide convenient resting-places for vessels sail- 
ing to the East Indies ; while our extensive dominions in 
India give us a complete mastery of all tlie commerce of 
southern Asia. In the other hemisfdiere, the Canadas, 
New Brunswick, &c, command the northern parts of 
America, as far as the boundaries of Russia and the 
United States. The West Todies, valuable in themselves, 
enable us besides to carry on trade with the fertile pro- 
vinces which have lately thrown off the yoke of Spain ; 
while in the southern hemisphere tlie settlements in New 
Holland and Van Dieman's Land promise, at no very dis< 
tant period, to rival our older colonies in value and im- 
portance. 26. Now, the necessary connection between ail 
these settlements and the mother country must of neces- 
•ity recjuire an immense number of ships : the inhabitants 
of a new country are for a long time too few and too thinly 
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scattered to think of manufitetures ; they obtain thoe 
from the parent state, and pay for them by the produGe of 
the soil ; thus Great Britain has provided a namber of 
markets for the productions of her artisans^ and is at the 
same time enabled to procure the raw materials of her 
manufactures on the most advantageous terms. The so- 
periority of the British navy has made this island id t 
great degree the entrepot between the continents of Ei- 
rope and America ; that is, the English merchant piu^ 
chases from the resident on the continent his article, which 
he then sells in America or India, and similarly dispoies 
of the produce of those countries on the continent ; and 
thus far more than one half of the commerce of the wbde 
world is carried on in England. 

27. The internal management of the country next merits 
our attention, and by looking at the map of England, and 
comparing it with other countries, the reader will see that 
in no nation is there more convenience for prompt and 
safe communication. Nature has bountifully supplied us 
with navigable rivers, and art has intersected the countrv 
every where with canals ; thus the articles manufactured 
in the interior are conveyed to the coast with the greatest 
facility, and materials sent to the manufactories bv the 
same means. The number and excellence of the harbour? 
by which the coast of England is indented will strike the 
observer ; but he must also bear in mind that these have 
been wonderfully improved by the erection of piers, break- 
waters, and safety-docks, so that lio country in the world 
can at all be compared to this, in the facilities for conduct- 
ing commercial transactions. 

28. Though these advantages always made Eno-land a 
country of considerable trade, yet her great commerciil 
prosperity did not begin until about the middle of the last 
century, under the administration of the great earl oi' 
Chatham. The war which he so successfully carried on 
against France and Spain, was by his skill made subser- 
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Tient to the purposes of British trade, and secured to 
entire commerce of Nortli America, and a 
larg'e proportion of the profitable trade with South Ame- 
rica, which had been previously monopolized by Spain. 
The impulse thus given to our native industry, was followed 
by effects equally surprising and beneficial ; companies 
began to be formed for the execution of public works, 
which could not have been undertaken by any individual, 
however rich, and then* success stimulated others to emu- 
lation. 29. Thus the skill, the enterprise, and the capital 
of the country was directed to national improvement, and 
every new successful undertaking was prolific id others, 
commenced either for its extension or in rivalry. Another 
advantage was that Ihe asperity of the political parties 
which had hitherto divided the nation, and which had 
produced the civil wars of 1715 and 1745, were softened 
and almost effaced ; wheik Whigs and Tories met together 
10 discuss some beneficial project, they were practically 
convinced of the folly of party feuds, since they found 
that a difference in politics did not produce a deficiency 
either in moral worth or intellectual power, 

30. The discovery of the steam-engine, and the im- 
provements subsequently made in that wonderful machine, 
have given Great Britain a complete superiority in manu- 
factures ; this principally is owing to her inexhaustible 
mines of excellent coal, by which she is able to procure 
fuel with greater ease and at less expense than any other 
nation. It would be obviously impossible to enumerate 
all the articles manufactured in Great Britain, and even a 
sketch of the most important would transcend the limits of 
this already overgrown chapter ; some notice, however, 
must be taken of the cloth, iron, cotton, and silk manu- 
factories, as they form the principal part of the riches of 
the nation, and are those branches of business which have 
most fully displayed British industry and British ingenuity. 

31. The people of Flanders originally possessed the 
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monopoly of the woollen trade, and from their manafaclfr 
ries supplied all Europe. Until the reign of EdvaM Ql 
the English exported their fleet^es to Flanders, and bad h 
buy them again after they had been mnnufactured. 6h 
that wise monarch saw the folly of allowing forcigKO 
thu> to enrich themselves at our expence, and accordiiigif 
invited the Flemings to come over and settle in the coantij. 
giving them great privileges for their encouragement; woi 
that time the making of broad-clollts has been the riqil 
manufacture of England, ant at the present momol 
England may be said to furnn . cloth to the gieata pit 
of the world. Carpels, which !re first introduced frtM 
the East, are now extensively made in this country, ui 
though our ariizans do not quite rival the Turkish atiil P(t- 
sian carpets in richness of colouring, they far surpass lbs 
in the excellence of the lextuic and the beauty of tbt ji^ 
tern. Serges and other thin stuffs, woven from vtoollo 
yarn, were at one time profitable articles of iiadt, boi 
they have been almost totally superseded by the encreid 
consumption of cotton goods, 

32. Muslins and calicoes were, during a great paitri 
the last century, imported Irom the East Indies, and out; 
a coarse kind of cotton goods manufactured in Englud; 
but the invention of the spinniny -jennies by Hargrare, it 
1767, and the still greater improvements made bj & 
Richard Arkwright, who was originally a very humble » 
dividual, have made this branch of trade the most valiuliii 
in England. At present more than 100 million yafdn* 
caiico are annually manufactured, and the export of cotU« 
goods considerably exceeds one-fourth of the value of >^ 
the other exports of England. The application o[ fta» 
machinery has been the great cause of this wonderful » 
crease of trade; but as machines have superseded then" 
of manual labour, there has frequently been an ontaj 
against thero, and the artizans have on many occawai 
combined for their destruction; but the distress prodmt^ 
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g by the introduction of machinery is only temporary, while 
f the advantages are great and permanent; facility of 
II supply creates demand, and thus other departments of the 
H same business are eventually opened to the workmen. 
. ' 33. The silk trade in England is principally engaged in 
J articles for home consumption ; but it is still very exten- 
I sive. The velvets and satins, which used to be imported 
, from France, Italy, and India, arc now manufactured in 
our own country, and the export trade, though not at 
present very extensive, seems likely to become more va- 
luable. The application, of extensive machinery to this 
trade is only practised in Derbyshire, and the longer expe- 
rience of the continental silk-weavers must make it at 
present a hazardous speculation ; but when we reflect on 
the great advances already made, we see no reason to 
despair for the future. 

34. The British trade in wrouglit iron and cutlery is 

one likely to increase ; the superior skill of our artists 

in the construction of every species of machine is acknow- 

' ledged throughout Europe, while our knives, scissars, &o« 

possess every where an incontestable superiority. The 

t use of wrought iron has, of late years, superseded that 

* of wood in many of the most important parts of building ; 

'' the South wark bridge across the Thames, and the roofs 

^ of several public buildings, sufficiently prove the value 

^ of this new application of iron to architectural purposes, 

' 35. The principal manufacture in Ireland i^ that of 

' linen, which is in a great degree confined to the northern 

province of Ulster. At the fair of Chester the Irish linens 

used to be sold in large quantities, but of late the trade 

has been for the most part transferred to Liverpool. 



Questions, 

1. Who first visited Britain for the purposes of trade 7 

2. What was its state under the Romans ? 

3. By what people was a good navy first established ? 
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^ ol the Mtdiunt- 

7. Wliat producu of (he mineral kingdoia are articles of commnal 
H> Enumerale the metali. 
U. Describe the principal genu. 
II). Whence do we procure marble 1 

11. What are the moit reraatkable klnda of timber ? 

12. Are not the barks of some treea uied in comiDcrce t 

13. What shmbB supply article! of trade J 

1 1. Wbat are tlie moEl remukable frulti imported T 
15, Why b the Bugar-cnne valuable ! 
18. What gums and nana are imported I 

17. U cochineal a vegElableiubilance! 

18. What are the most remarkable plan U and rtjotsimponed! 

19. Bnumerate Home uf the oils. 

30, What liquors ate eititicteil Iroin regetable eubstances T 
21. What i. mall! 

33. Are any tubatances obtained Iram the aihes or vegetaLlei t 
S3. What are the IDUI impoilanl annual productions impuited! 

24. Whalisrilt! 

26. Describe the aduanto^g ia the position of the British t'oIaDia. 

25. Haw do they create trade ! 

27. What facitltieg does England, as a country, afford rorcomman! 

28. When did England obtain the lead in commerce I 
39. HoH did it adiance 1 

30. What mineral production ^ves England a superiorilj in mnA 

31. What remarks have you to make on (he woollen trade ! 

3'2. By whom were machines Tot (he cotton manulactory brwijiit 

:)3. Is Bilk maoufiurtured in England! 

34. Wlial Iniproieinente have beeo made in the iron trade t 

35. Where h llie iinen trade carried on ! 
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PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 



BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 

From the Invasion of the Saxons to the Accession of 

Henry IV, 

To virtue's humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. 

Young. 

Aldhelm, nephew of Ina, king of the West Saxons, was 
the first Englishman who obtained literary distinction ; he 
was instructed by the monks that had settled at Canter- 
bury, and soon became so distinguished for bis attain- 
ments in learning, that he was invited by the king of 
Scotland to aid in the civilization of that country. The 
purity and excellence of his Latin writings are highly 
extolled by Bede, and king Alfred used to declare that 
Aldhelm was the best of the Saxon poets. He died 
A.D. 709. 

Theodore, who was advanced to the bishopric of Can- 
terbury A.D. 668, though not an Englishman by birth, 
deserves to be recorded, as he contributed much to the 
introduction and improvement of learning in England. 
Indeed it must be gratefully confessed, that all the learn- 
ing and civilization of England principally flowed from the 
introduction of Christianity ; the first Christian king was 
also the first English legislator who gave his subjects a 



establishing every where a perfect uniformity of w( 
erecting bishoprics over the districts where they wi 
quired, procuring the great men of the state to 
parish churches, and imposing a regular tax for th< 
port of the clergy. This great prelate was a nal 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, which also had the honour of 
birth to Saint Paul. He died in the 89th year of hi 
A.D. 690. 

The Venerable Bede. — This excellent perso 
bom at Wearmouth, in the kingdom of Northumbc 
A.D. 672, and educated in the monastery of Samt 
founded at that place about two years before his bn 
Benedict Biscop, one of the most learned men of tin 
The superior abilities of Bede attracted the notice < 
nedict, and induced him to devote a great deal o 
sonal attention on his education. At the age of nil 
Bede was admitted to deacon's orders, and renur 
the school of Jarrow, near the mouth of the Tyne, 
he spent the remainder of his life in the devotiona] 
cises of his church, in reading and writing. The ft 
Bede soon spread over Europe, and Pope Serg^w i 
him to Rome, but he did not accept the invi( 
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piety, and learning, united in one character, are the ob- 
jects of veneration amongst mankind. 

Alcuinus. — Tbis celebrated writer waa born about the 
lime of Betlo's decease, and was educated at York, under 
the direction of Archbishop Egbert. At an early age he 
was sent as an ambassador by Ofta, king of Mercia, to 
the court of Charlemagne. The emperor was so greatly 
delighted with him, that he prevailed upon him to settle 
in his court, and become his preceptor in the sciences. 
He was treated with so much kindness and famrliarity by 
Charlemagne, that the other courtiers called him, by way 
of eminence, the Emperor's delight. To him France was 
indebted for all the polite learning it boasted of in that and 
the following ages ; the univeraitiea of Paris, Tours, Ful- 
den, Soissons, and others, owe to him their origin and in- 
crease ; those of which he was not the superior and foun- 
der, being at least enlightened by his doctrine and exam- 
ple, and enriched by the benefits he procured for them 
fi'om Charlemagne. After Alcuinus had spent many 
years in the most intimate familiarity with the greatest 
prince of his age, he at length with difficulty obtained 
leave to retire to his abbey of St. Martin's, at Tours. 
Here he kept up a correspondence with Charlemagne ; 
from these letters it appears that both the emperor and his 
learned friend were animated with the most ardent love of 
learning and religion, and constantly employed in con- 
triving and executing the noblest designs for their ad- 
vancement. Alcuinus published several treatises, written 
with a purity and elegance of style far superior to any of 
his contemporaries. After a life spent in the practice of 
every virtue he died at his abbey of St. Martin's, at TourSj 
A.D. 804. 

Odo, Archbishop of Cantekbitrv. — This cele- 
brated prelate was the son of a noble and wealthy Dane, 
settled in East Anglia: hia father was a bigotted Pagan, 
and turned Odo out of doors, while yet a child, for fre- 
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quenting the Christian churches. In this extfemitj he 
took refuge in the family of Athelm, an English nobloBii 
of the highest rank, by whom he was carefully educated; 
and 80 rapid was liis progress in learnings that he Wai td- 
mitted into holy orders, and ordained a priest befoie tk 
age prescribed by the canons. He was soon after niied 
to the bishopric of Sherebum ; thb high ofiBce he execnted 
with equal piety and prudence ; and being of a maitid 
spirit he attended his sovereign king Athelstan in the 
field, and contributed not a little to the victories obtaiiiBd 
by that monarch over the Danes. On the death of Wal- 
phelm, A.D. 934, Odo was raised to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. His principal aim seems to have been to 
exalt the power of the clergy, and in this he was very sac- 
cessful. In gratitude for these exertions his clerical bio* 
graphers attribute to him miraculous powers, and repreiai i 
him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. He died A.D. ' 
957. ( 

Saint Dunstan, Archbishop op Canterburt.- 
This " prince of monks," as he is called by his biogn- 
phers, was descended from a noble family in Wessex, a:c 
educated at the abbey of Glastonbury. Several absiir: 
legends are related by the monkish historians respectic: 
the miraculous attestations of Dunstan's piety and futc:: 
eminence *. He was first summoned to court by KIl: 

• One or two specimens of these will give the reader some nodoc ?: 
the manner in which the monkish historians write the lives of tbt: 1 
saints. Hard study had on one occasion brought Dunstan to ihe ver^ 
of dissolution ; his weeping friends stood round the bed, experir: 
every moment to witness his departure. Suddenly an angel carre fr«." 
heaven, in a storm, and administered a medicine which instantaneo'.:^' 
restored him to health. Dunstan sprung from his bed, and speeded* 
the nearest church, to return thanks for his recovery. On his roii'- 
met the devil, attended by a countless multitude of black dogs, ni* 
endeavoured to obstruct his passage ; this would have frightened jok 
boys, but Dunstan was a youth of courage, he beat off the derll b» 
prayers, and dispersed Oae ^o%^ \i>j effectually exercising a good cudgeL 
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u Athelstan, but by the envy of the courtiers was again sent 
I into retirement. He was recalled to court by King Ed- 
r mund A.D. 941, and during his reign, and that of his suc- 
', ' cessor Edred, employed himself in increasing the riches, 
power, and privileges of the monks and clergy. On the 
accession of Edwy an attempt was made to check the en- 
croachments of the clergy: the cruelties and calamities 
caused by this struggle will be found in Pinnock's Eng-. 
land, chapter iii. section 3. Dunstan was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Edgar, A.D. 960, and imme- 
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^. The devil then got before him and locked the church door, but an angel 

B who was passing by conveyed Dunstan in through an opening in the roof, 

g|, and set him safely down before the altar. Soon after Dunstan was in- 

^ troduced at the court of Athelstan, and acquired the favour of that 

monarch by his skill in the mechanical arts, his knowledge of music, 

and by working an odd miracle now and then to keep himself in prac- 

V tice. His old enemy, the devil, was greatly offended at this conduct, 

3li and prompted some envious courtiers to tell the king that his favourite 

was a magician. Athelstan lent too ready an ear to these base insinua" 

tions, and dismissed his young favourite, who retired to an hermitage 

near Glastonbury. 

^ In his retirement the Saint amused himself by working at a forge, 

^t and making ornaments of brass, iron, &c. One evening while Dunstan 

^00 was thus usefully employed, the devil, putting on the appearance of a 

^1 man, thrust his head in at the window of the cell, and asked the Saint 

. to make something or other for him. Dunstan, intent on his work, 

^ made no answer, which put the devil in such a passion that he began to 

3ft curse and swear at a furious rate, and thus betrayed himself; upon this 

Dunstan, putting up a secret ejaculation, took his red hot tongs from 

f 10 the fire, seized the devil by the nose, and squeezed him with all his 

lit might His infernal majesty, unaccustomed to such treatment, roared 

^ and scolded at such a rate that he terrified all the neighbourhood for 

y many miles round ; and when at length Dunstan permitted him to 

^ escape, he vowed never to come near a saint who was also a blacksmith 

Ml for the future. 

igll The absurdity of these predous legends may probably lead to a par- 
Ill donable suspicion of their being merely invented for amusement ; but 
Ai the reader will find them and. many others equally ridiculous, gravely 
^n recorded in the second volume of the Anglia Sacra, an ^ecclesiastical his- 
tory of England compiled by the monks. 
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compd the celibacy of the clergy, were disgnc 
any age or country, but they have been bhuoned 
toes by the superstitious admirers of Dunstan. 
shameful * frauds were also practised, and preteu 
racles wrought to ensure the victory of the monki 
next task was to prepare a code of laws for the gov€ 
of the English church, which is commonly known 
canons of king Edgar^ these canons give us fer 
vourable opinions of the state of England at the 
for they are manifestly the offspring of artifice and 
stition, working on the grossest ignorance f • Donst 
A.D. 988, and was raised to the rank of a saint 
monks whom he had so essentially benefitted. 
they carried their adulation of his memory to a ma 
phemous extreme, exalting him to a perfect equali 
the Deity. But it must now be confessed that be 
virulent persecutor, that he sacrificed his coontrj 
advancement of his order ; for the great propordoo 
English lands that were given to the clei^, who 

* At a general council, the clergy were about io aboBib th 
celibacy, when a Toice from a crucifix Aat bad been bvflt ioto 
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buted nothiDg to the defence of the realm, was the prin- 
cipal reason why the country so easily became the prey of 
the insulting Danes, and the victorious Normans. 

.SlLFRtc, Archbishop of Canterbuhy. — This ex- 
cellent prelate and voluminous writer was raised to the 
primacy of England A.D. 995 ; his first care was to pro- 
vide for the instruction of the people, and for this purpose 
be translated no fewer than eighty sermons from Latin into 
SaxoQ, and ordered them to be publicly read by the in- 
ferior clergy. One of these, the sermon for Easter Sunday, 
bas been frequently reprinted, and is valuable from its 
proving clearly that the doctrine of t ran substantiation was 
then unknown in England. In truth, no modem writer 
could express the present doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
' gland, respecting the Sacrament, in more clear and ex- 
' pticit language than it was delivered by ^Ifric. He died 
' A.D. 1005. 
■" Godwin, Earl o? Kent. — Soon after Canute had 

- ' conquered his opponents, and obtained possession of the 

- '' English throne, (See Pinnock's England, Chap. III. 
** sect. 4.) he prepared to make a voyage to Denmark, which 

I" was theu (A.D. 1019.) at war with Sweden. His English 
C auxiliaries were commanded by the youthful Godwin, earl 
eI* of Kent, then little better than a needy adventurer. The 
s * valour and skill which Godwin displayed in this expedition 
*¥ so pleased the monarch, that he distinguished Godwin with 
?' marks of favour beyond those shewn even to his native 
subjects, and thua enabled him to lay the foundation of his 
y future greatness. In the commotions that followed the 
^ death of Canute, Godwin, at the head of the English 
if party, sided with Hardicanute, the son of the late monarch 
^ by a Saxon princess. The bribes of Harold gained God- 
win over to his interest, and he had the baseness to seize 
^ on Alfred, the Saxon heir to the English crown, and after 
having cruelly slaughtered his attendants, to deliver the 
g^ unhappy prince to tlie fierce tyrant Harold. Onthedeath, 
2 
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time, he could not refuse obedience to Hardicana 
the murder of Alfred had alienated the affections 
friends and followers. Not satisfied with these deg 
submissions, Hardicanute compelled the earl of K 
pay him several enormous sums as bribes to scree 
from merited punishment, and employed him as tl 
nister of his vengeance in persecuting such Englisl 
as refused to pay taxes. Notwithstanding Godwii 
trived to retain his popularity and power, for at the 
of Hardicanut^ we find that the Saxon line was n 
in the person of Edward, principally by the inflw 
Godwin, to whose daughter Edward was contracted 
did not, however, derive the advantages that 1 
pected from the accession of Edward. During hh 
that prince had resided in Normandy, and had I 
much attached to the people and manners of th 
vince ; after his accession to the throne, he confer 
the honours of the kingdom on these foreig^ners, and 
excluded Godwin from his councils. It is not imp 
that a natural dislike to the murderer of his brother 
might have contributed to produce this conduct in E( 
for we find that he refused to live with his wife becai 
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and several of his followers were slain. Eustace returned 
to the English court, and gave such a prejudiced state- 
ment of the circumstances to the king, that Edward or- 
dered Godwin forthwith to levy an army and inflict exem- 
plary vengeance on the town. The earl disobeyed, and 
marched against the Welch, for which he was outlawed 
as a traitor, and compelled with all his children to seek 
refuge in exile ; his immense possessions were confiscated, 
and all his places of office and trust conferred on others. 
' Though Godwin and his sons had been thus compelled to 
*' yield to the torrent, they were men of too much spirit to 
sit down quietly without attempting to revenge the injuries 
' ' and repair the losses they had received. Godwin prepared 
** a fleet in Flanders, and his son Harold, who was after- 
■^ wards an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of England, 
^ joined him with a squadron that he had collected in Ireland. 
^ T^e earl and his sons soon entered the river Thames, and 
B^ approached London, where the king lay with his army. 
^* JEdward, instigated by his Norman favourites, stood firm 
■^ for some time, and seemed resolved to hazard an engage- 
s' ment ; but the English nobility interfering, a negociation 
ti. was set on foot, which soon terminated in a peace, by 
V which Godwin was restored to his title and estates, and 
s^ the Normans were banished. The earl did not long enjoy 
«^ his prosperity, while sitting at table with the king he fell 
^ suddenly dead, A.D. 1053. Some authors state that this 
1^ accident occurred while he was vehemently protesting his 
^ innocence of Alfred's murder : and add that as marks of 

* divine vengeance his favourite son Harold fell with two of 
k his brothers at the field of Hastings, and his fine property 

* being overwhelmed by the sea, formed the dangerous 
b shoal called now the Godwin sands. 

* Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury. — This 
■ prelate was a native of Pavia in Italy ; he had the good 
Ml fortune to attract the notice of William Duke of Nor- 
fc mandy, and was a resident in his dominions, when that 
ri o 3 
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prince invaded England. The Conqnerory dreading tte 
hostility of the Saxon pielates, procured the deposhioiof 
sereral on frivolous pretences, and supplied their pheo 
by foreigners, on whose attachment he could place moK 
dependance ; among the rest Stigand was removed froa 
the see of Canterbury and his place g^Feo to Lanfiue, 
A.D. 1070. A long dispute between the Archbishopitf I 
York and Canterbury, respecting the primacy, finally tff- 
minated in favour of Lanfranc, though the contest warn- 
newed in after ages. Lanfranc was the first who estabbU 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in England ; and fte 
some of his predecessors he laboured strenuously toeHi' 
blish the celibacy of the clergy ; this was, however, the 
corruption of the Romish church which the Englidi » ' 
sisted with most firmness, and to which their subniiaiDi 
was obtained with most difficulty. Lanfranc was ok i 
of the ablest and most efficacious supporters of Wibn ' 
Rufus in his usurpation of the English crown ; he U | 
been tutor to that prince, and was naturally attached ^ 
his pupil, and it is said that he had been requested hjt- 
Conqueror to secure the Crown of England for his secoc: 
son, deeming Normandy a sufficient provision for Robef- 
the eldest. Lanfranc survived his patron the Conquerorb'T. 
a short time, he died A.D. 1089, leaving behind hii i 
high character for wisdom, learning, and munificence. 

Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland. — This amwi-: 
and accurate historian was born A.D. 1030 ; he wasec.- 
cated at Westminster, whence he removed to Oxford, ly' ■ 
soon attained great eminence in that university. H: 
was introduced to William, Duke of Normandy, who fJ- 
come over on a visit to the English court, ami was in- 
duced to return with him to the continent as his prinr: 
secretary. The jealousy of the Norman courtiers s>:: 
made the situation of Ingulphus very unpleasant, and k 
avoid the effects of their envy he obtained leave from tb 
duke to go on a ^W^uma^e to the Holy Land. The cal** 
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mities be endured an this journey give us a faithful pic* 
ture of the foolish disastrous pilgrimages so coiuinon in 
these tiroes. The pilgrims assembled at Mentz, under the 
command of Sigfrid, duke of that place : they amounted 
to about seven thousand of the moat distinguished persons 
in France and Germany. In their passage through Lycia. 
they were attacked by the Arabs, who killed and wounded 
great numbers of the pilgrims, and plundered them of an 
enormous sum of money. Those who escaped from this 
disaster at length reached Jerusalem, and visited the se- 
veral holy places ; they were exposed to several new dan- 
gers in their return, and at length came home half-starved, 
destitute of money, clothes, or horses. After this Ingul- 
phus became disgusted widi the world, and retired to the 
abbey of Fontenelle, in Normandy. He had been raised 
to the dignity of prior a little before Wiiliam set out on 
his English expedition, and was sent in that capacity to 
present the duke with twelve men-at-arms, and one hun- 
dred marks in money, to aid his invasion. After the con- 
quest of England William raised hia old favourite to the 
dignity of Abbot of Croyland, and there Ingulphus spent 
the last thirty years of his life, preparing his history of 
that abbey, in which he has introduced much of the ge- 
neral history of the kingdom, and many anecdotes of iU 
lifstiioug individuals not to be found elsewhere, Ingulphus 
died at his abbey, A.D. 1 109. 

Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. — 
This able and ambitious prelate, whose life makes the most 
conspicuous figure in the ecclesiastical annals of England, 
was bora in LodUoq, A.D. 1119, and studied in the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, the most celebrated 
seats of learning in those times. He was patronized by 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by his favour 
was made first archdeacon of Canterbury, and subsequently 
chancellor of England ; for that ofBce was at first always 
given to one of tlie clergy. In this aituation Becket success- 
o 4 
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fully laboured to ingratiate himself with Henry 11., and 
was one of ihe gayest and most luxurious courtien ia 
that monarch's train. Henry thought that the appoiotoitai 
of such a man would enable him to resist the enctosdi* 
ments of the church, by which be and his predecesacn 
had been severely inconvenienced. The empress Maud);, 
the king's mother, endeavoured to dissuade him from 1^ 
design, and the clergy of England, who were mostly Sol- 
mans, vehemently opposed Ibe promotion of an Engljat 
man to the primacy. Henry, infatuated by aSectioo At 
bta favourite, persevered, and Becket was consecrated I 
Canterbury, June 6lh, A.D. 1163. No sooner hsd It 
obtained the object of his ambition than he prepared fut 
fierce struggle with his royal benefactor, and determined U 
exalt the privileges of the clergy higher than ever. Fa 
this purpose he totally changed his mode of life, and fKW 
the gayest courtier became the most rigid ascetic. Son 
after this Becket attended a council held at Tours, by Pep 
Alexander III., and was there so highly honoured vJ 
flattered by the Pope, that he resolved at all hazaid»i» 
support the liberties of the church and the immunittet rf 
the clergy. The principal subject of dispute betnci 
Henry and the leaders of the church was the right of tij- 
ing the clergy for civil offences; their dissolute lives nil 
the atrocious crimes committed by some of them, madeic 
necessary to bring this question to a speedy issue. -Ac- 
cordingly Henry summoned a council of the cter<^ aod 
nobility at Westminster ; there, in a long speech, he coo- 
plained of the thefts, robberies, and murders, commitud 
by the clergy, and concluded with requiring from theanji- 
bishop and the other bishops, that when a clergyman wa 
degraded for any crime, he should be immediately delirend 
to the king's officers, that he might be punished according 
to the laws of the land. The primate dreading that iht 
other prelates would comply with so reasonable a demand, 
entreated that the^ might be allowed to have a prirUe 
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conference before they returned an answer; the request 
was gi anted, and Becket so terrified his brethren with 
threats of papal vengeance, that they peremptorily rejected 
the king's proposal, and the council broke up in confusion. 
Henry, justly irritated at this disappointment, was still 
compelled to smother his resentment, and to try the effect 
of solicitation ; Becket soon began to yield a little, and 
waiting upon the king, at Oxford, promised obedience to 
the laws of the land, without making any reservation of the 
privileges of his order, as he had been hitherto accustomed. 
Pleased with this success, Henry called a great council of 
the clergy and barons at Clarendon, and there promul- 
gated the celebrated ecclesiastical code called the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon ; by these regulations all ecclesiastics 
were reduced to a due subjection to the laws of their 
country, they limited the jurisdiction of spiritual courts, 
prohibited appeals to Rome, and forbade the publication of 
interdicts and excommunications without the consent of 
the king or his justiciary. Becket, with visible reluctance, 
swore to the observance of these constitutions, and imme- 
diately after prepared to violate his oath. He commenced 
a new series of penances and mortifications to expiate the 
pretended sin of which he had been guilty, and dispatched 
a special messenger to Rome to procure a bull from the 
Pope, absolving him from the obligation of his oath. 
This was soon obtained, and hereupon commenced the 
disgraceful struggle which the reader will find recorded in 
Pinnock's England, Chapter VHI. Section 1 and 2, and 
which ended in the triumph of Becket, his subsequent as- 
sassination and canonization. He was killed A.D. 1170, 
in the fifty-third year of his age. The character of Becket, 
which the monks have extolled so highly, is one that merits 
the execration of posterity ; a compound of vanity, selfish 
cunning and obstinacy, he laboured to establish the des- 
potism of the Romish church in its worst form in England. 
The means he employed were as disgraceful and infamous as 

o 5 
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the object was dangerous ; he scnipled not to use the moit 
flagrant perjury and atrocious treachery. But the doigj 
looked on him as the champion of their order, the Engbh 
saw in him the only one of their coantrymen that dared 
to resist their Norman tyrants, and finally Henry fooid 
that he could deriye some adrantages from bis decetied 
enemy, and thus all parties agreed to raise Becket to the 
rank of a saint and a martyr. 

Pope Adrian IV. — This was the only Englishmn 
that ever sat on the papal throne. His real namewii 
Nicholas Breakspear ; he was bom near St. Alban's, tad 
in his boyhood performed several menial offices about tlie 
abbey where his father was a monk. Being rejected by 
the abbot for want of learning, when he desired to becone 
a monk, and reproached by his father for indolence, he left 
England and went to Paris, where he applied to stud? 
with the greatest ardour. From Paris he went into Pn^ 
vence, and having entered into the monastery of St Ra- I 
fus, recommended himself so effectually, that on the fint ^ 
vacancy he was chosen abbot. The monks, however, soc2 
became weary of a foreigner, and made bitter complaiDis 
against their new abbot to Pope Eugenius III. This proved 
a very fortunate event to our countryman, for Eugenius was 
so much pleased with the talent and eloquence he dis- 
played in his own defence, that he made him bishop ci 
Alba, A.D. 1146, and a cardinal. Soon after he wa* 
appointed legate to Denmark and Norway, and acquitted 
himself so well in that station, that on his return to Rome, 
a vacancy happening in the pontificate, he was unani- 
mously chosen Pope, A.D. 1154, and took the name c: 
Adrian IV. Henry IL, greatly pleased with the elevaiioa 
of one who had been his own subject, sent three bishop 
and the abbot of St. Albans to congratulate his holiness 
on his election. The ambassadors met with a most <^- 
cious reception, and obtained from Adrian every thing thai 
Henry desired, pa.Tlvc\i\ai\\^ ^ ^tant of the kingdom of lit- 
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land, which Henry was at this time preparing to invade. 
Adrian died soon after this concession, A.D. 1 159, having 
only held the pontificate for four years and ten monlhs. 
Thoug'ii he was a man of genius and learning;, none of his 
works have been published except his letters, 

Ralp]! de Glakville, Ciuef-Justicb of Eng- 
LAND. — The time of this celebrated lawyer's birth, and the 
circumstances of his early life have not been precisely as- 
certained. He was raised by Henry U. to the office of 
Justiciary, or as it has been since called, Chief-Justice of 
the King's Bench, and in that capacity was employed to 
make a digest of the common law, which he executed with 
great ability. He was as distinguished for his martial as 
well as for his legal abilities, and commanded the army by 
vhich William, king ot Scotland, was defeated and made 
prisoner. On the accession of Richard I. he was com- 
pelled to join the crusaders, as some assert, for neglecting 
to comply with some arbitrary commands of that sovereign, 
aud was slain at the siege of Aeon, or Acre, A.D. 1 190. 

William of Malmsbury. — This monkish historian 
is one of the best of his class; he is particularly remark- 
able for fidelity and impartiality, and merits the character 
of an industrious rather than an eloquent bistoiian. He 
died at Malmsbury, A.D. 1143. The other most remark- 
able historians of this period were Simeon of Durham, 
Arhed of Revesby, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger de Ho- 
veden, Gervas of Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, Benedict 
of Peterborough, John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, and 
Girald Barry, commonly called Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Stephen Lamgton, Ahchbishop of Cantebdubv. 
— This prelate, who took such an active part in obtaining 
Magna Charta, was an Englishman by birth, but was 
educated on the continent. He became there so distin- 
guished by his learning and piety, that he was created & 
cardinal. Innocent ill, being appointed judge in a dis- 
puted election to the see of Canterbury, set aside both 
6 , 
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candidfttes, and procured the mock election of Lan^n la 
the vacant primacy ; King John, justly indignant at the 
artifice which his holiness had practised, broke off all con- 
nection with the see of Rome, and refused to admit Un;- 
toD into his dominions. The Pope immediately laid llie 
kingdom under an interdict, and finding that tWa wu 
disregarded, he proceeded to encommuaicate John, and 
fornially gave his dominions to the king of France. Hid 
John been a sovereign possessed of the confidence of ba 

"e, he might have set Rome and France at defiance; 
but being detested both by the barons aud the people, k 
was compelled to save his crown by the most ignominiou 
■ubmission, (See Pinnock'a England, Chapter X. iw- 
tion 1.) and Langlon took possession of the archiepi*- 
copal see, A.D. 1213, Langton soon became tnvtrivcdii 

itest with the Romish see, by endeavouring- to obtaix 
compensation for the losses sustained by the inferior clcfvf 
during the lale contest between the church and state, he 

oner had the King submitted to the Pope than be be- 
came an esjtecial favourite of his Holiness, and all his 
former crimes were buried in oblivion, Langlon perceii- 
ing that the rights of the clergy were thus sacrificed, and 
probably animated by the higher motive of attachment to 
the interests of his native country, stimulated the barons 
to demand a renewal of the charter which Henry 1, bsl 
given to the English. The exertions of Langton were 
crowned with success; a confederacy of the barons wai 
fonned, of which Langton was the Ufe and soul. Tlie 
king was compelled to submit lo their demands, and thai 
Maon'a Ciiarta, the great foundation of British free- 
dom, was obtained principally through the means of * 
prelate who had been illegally obtruded on the natioo. 
(See Pinnock's England, chap. x. sect. 2.) The Pope w» 
highly displeased with the conduct of Langton on this <x- 
caiion, he laid him under sentence of suspension, reversed 
the election o{ -b\a bcol^ei, who had been chosen Archbi* 
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shop^of York, and threatened excommunication to all who 
should endeavour to compel the king to observe the char- 
ter. Langton did not, however, cease to struggle for his 
country, and remained at the head of those who laboured 
to support the charter until his death, which took place 
A.D. 1228. 

Robert Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln. — This 
learned divine was born at Stradbrook, in Suffolk. His 
parents were so poor, that he was obliged to beg for his 
support, till the mayor of Lincoln, struck with his appear- 
ance, took him into his family, and put him to school. 
His abilities and industry soon procured him many pa- 
trons, and he studied with distinguished success in the 
Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris. After having 
passed through several lower gradations, he was at length * 
consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, A.D. 1235. Here he soon 
distinguished himself by a spirited opposition to papal 
usurpation ; and when the Pope nominated his nephew, a 
mere child, to the first canon's place that should become 
vacant in Lincoln, Greathead senf him a * spirited remon- 
strance, which was almost a direct defiance. Soon after 
this he died at his castle of Bugden, A.D. 1253, protesting 
against the papal usurpations with his last breath. 

Roger Bacon. — This illustrious philosopher was born 
at Ilchester, A.D. 1214. Having passed through the 
University of Oxford with distinguished success, he re- 
moved to Paris, and there prosecuted his studies for some 

* When Innocent received this remonstrance, he became almost in- 
sane with indignation. '* How dare," said he, ** this old, deaf, doating 
fool disobey my commands 7 Is not his master, the King of England, 
my subject, or rather my slave ? Cannot be cast him into prison, and 
crush him in a moment?" But the cardinals, by degrees, brought the 
Pope to think more calmly, and to take no notice of this letter. ** Let 
us not," said they, " raise a tumult in the Church without necessity, 
and precipitate that revolt and separation from us, which we know must 
one day take place." Remarkable words, when we reflect when and 
by whom they were spoken. 
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yean. In the twenty-sixth year of his age be returned to 
Oxford, and became a member of 'the Franciscan order of 
monks in that city, that he might prosecute his studies ia 
tranquillity and with advantage. By the generosity of hii 
friends, he was enabled to spend, in ezperioaents, a son 
equal to about one hundred thousand pounds of our mo- 
ney. But during the twenty years that he was thus em- 
ployed, he made more discoveries in the different braDchei 
of science, than were ever made by a single man in tk 
same space of time. The principal of these were, the end 
length of the solar year, a method for correcting the caks- 
dar ; the art of making reading-glasses, the camera dih 
scura, microscopes, telescopes, and various other mathe- 
matical and astronomical instruments ; the discovery d 
gunpowder, and several other important chemical combiat- 
tions : the formation and application of many curious me- 
chanical contrivances ; and many improvements in medi- 
cine and surgery. These great discoveries were the somca 
of many calamities to their unfortunate author ; the monVi, 
either believing or pretending to believe him a magician, 
subjected him to close imprisonment, and prohibited hk 
from sending any of his works out of the monastery, except 
to the Pope. With little intermission, this confinement 
lasted the greater part of Bacon's life, until he was it 
length set at liberty by Pope Nicholas IV. at the request 
of several noblemen. Though he was now old, and much 
broken by his long and cruel sufferings, he still contioued 
to prosecute his studies, by correcting his former works, 
till death put an end to all his calamities and all his la- 
bours, at Oxford, June 11, 1292. 

Michael Scot. — This philosopher was contemporary 
with Bacon, and, like him, was accused of magic. The 
greatest service he rendered to literature, was the transla- 
tion of Aristotle's works into Latin, at the command of the 
Emperor Frederick II., the most learned prince in Europe 
during the thirteenth century. Scot wasted his time and 
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talents in studying tlie absurdities of alchymy and judi- 
cial astrology. Hia too great curiosity in these matters 
made tlie vulg-ar look on him as a magician ; and so preva- 
lent was this belief, that for several centuries after, many 
persons in Scotland dared not bd much aa to touch Uis 

John Wickliff.— This first of the English reformers 
was born in the county of York, A.D. 1324, and educated 
at Oxford, where he merited the highest academical ho- 
nours, obtained successively the government of Baliol and 
Canterbury Colleges, and was finally appointed professor 
of divinity. His lectures were delivered to crowded au- 
diences, and received with incredible applause. He boldly 
attacked the supremacy claimed by the Pope, censured 
several of the corruptions by which Christianity was dis- 
figured, and exposed with cutting satire the follies and 
vices of the begging friars, who were the great supporters 
of the papal power. Having entered into holy orders, he 
obtained first the living of FillJngham In Lincolnshire, and 
afterwards the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, 
where he continued to spread his doctrines by the elo- 
quence and enei^y of hia sermons. A discourse that he 
published against the right of the Pope to claim homage 
and tribute from Edward IIL so pleased the king, that he 
employed Wickliff in several embassies. In one of these, 
to the court of Rome, A.D. 1374, he discovered so many 
of the corruptions of that court, and of the errors of that 
Church, that on his return he became a more violent an- 
tagonist of the papacy than ever. Several attempts were 
madeby the clergy and theemissariesof thePope to procure 
the destruction of their formidable foe ; but the protection 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and the affection of 
the citizens of London for Wicklifl's person, brought him 
safe through all these dangers. The violence of the clergy 
being thus checked by the favour of the nobility and the 
firmness of the people, Wickliif was allowed to complete 
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his favorite work, a translation of the New Testament 
Soon nflerthe completion of tliia great work, hewassdzed 

h a stroke of the palsy, and died the last day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1384. His followers were called Lollards, and 
though bitterly persecuted, they shook the papal inftueiKi 
in England, and o|jened a door for the progress of ihe 
reformation in the following century. 

Matthew Pauis.— The most valuable and celebraloJ 
of the early English historians. The first circumatanM 
that we know of his life with any certainty, is, that he took 
the habit of a monk in the abbey of St. Alban's, A.D. 
1217 i afterwards he obtained the favour of his own swt- 
leign, Henry III. by his learning, piety, and virtue, and 

s entrusted with several commissions of great deliciCf. 
Foreign princes also shewed him great respect ; he »» 
invited by Haco, king of Norway, to visit that kingdoot, 
and remedy the disorders that had crept into the Norn- 
gian monasteries. He acted on this occasion also n 
ambassador for Louis IX, king of France, whose frieoddip 
he had gained by his learning and integrity. Matlbn 
Paris possesses the most valuable attributes of an hislorian, 
fidelity and courage ; he censures freely the conduct of tingi 
and princes, and is particularly severe on the vices of \m 
own order. His great failing is credulity, for he repfau 
as facts some of the most absurd miraculous stories thai 
ever were invented. 

John Goweil. — One of -the earliest English poet!,«i 
bom about the year 1330. He wrote three poems of con- 
siderable length in the English, French, and Latin lu' 
guages, He died in 1402, and was buried in the conTBD. 
tual church of St. Mary Overie, in .Southwark, which be 
had rebuilt, chiefly at his own espence. 

Geoffrey Chai/cer. — This writer, who is univeisaDr 
considered the father of English poetry, was bom in Lon- 
don, about the year 1323; but all attempts to discow 
the names and i%uk. of his ^areuts have been unauccessfid. 
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After prosecuting his studies at Cambridge and Oxford, 
Chaucer visited the continent ; on his return from his tra- 
vels he became a student of law in the Middle Temple. 
Becoming wearied of this dry pursuit, he resolved to try his 
fortune at court, and was appointed page to Edward III. in 
1359, when the English court was in its highest splendour, 
adorned by the captive kings of France and England. 
(See Pinnock's England, chap. xiv. sect. 2.) Soon after- 
^ wards, he married the sister of the celebrated Catherine 
' Lady Swynford, then mistress, and subsequently wife, of 
^ John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The connection of 
Chaucer with that celebrated prince, induced him to sup- 
port the cause of Wickliff and his followers ; but that 
party being soon after ruined by the superior influence of 
I' the court and clergy, the poet was obliged to seek for 
t safety in flight, and retire to the continent. He remained 
tJ abroad until he had consumed his property in supporting 
I himself and his fellow exiles, which obliged him to return 
t secretly into England, where he was arrested and thrown 
il into prison. He procured his release by betraying some of 
I the secrets of the party ; by which, indeed, he obtained his 
ii liberty, but brought on himself an insupportable load of 
'. calumny. In this deplorable reverse of fortune he retired 
! to Woodstock, and gave vent to his melancholy in several 
plaintive poems. After a few years, aflairs began to take 
a more favourable turn ; John of Gaunt recovered his 
former influence at court, and procured for Chaucer several 
grants from the crown, which enabled him to spend the 
last years of his life in ease and plenty. On the accession 
of Henry IV., the son of his patron, Chaucer returned to 
London, where he died, A.D. 1400, in the seventy-third 
year of his 2ige. The poetry of Chaucer, notwithstanding 
the obsoleteness of his language, is still read with pleasure ; 
it displays a powerful genius, united with great skill in 
versification. His works prove him to have been a great 
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From the age of Henry IV. to the Reformatk 

Oh ! what are men who grasp at fame sublime. 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time ; 
That rise and fall, that swell and are no more; 
Bom andforgott ten thousand in an hour. 

Tom 



Fanatic fools, who in these twilight times. 
With wild religion cloak'd the worst of crimes. 

Lamob 

a! * Sir William Sawtbb, the first English I 

ant Tnartyr, — The perusal of the former chapter « 
bably have convinced the reader that there was, t 
earliest ages, a strong party in England opposed 
introduction of the papal novelties, and that the po] 
of Wicklifie's doctrines shook the very foundation < 
usurpations. Still the clergy were the most powerfi 
in the British dominions, and Henry IV. to strengt 
usurped throne, was obliged to conciliate the part] 
his father, John of Gaunt, had ever strenuously <^ 
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bishop of Canterbury, presented a petition, signed by all 
bis clergy, complaining of the progress of heresy; and in 
consequence a law was enacted sanctioning the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical tribunal, which should have the 
power of trying all persons suspected of holding tenets op- 
posed to the Church of Rome, and delivering those who 
were convicted to the secniar magistrates, who were to 
cause the condemned persons to b^ burned on some ele- 
vated place, in sight of all the people. The first person 
brought to trial under the new act was Sir William Sawtre, 
rector of St. Oswyth, London. He was accused before 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury assembled 
at St. Paul's. The chief charges urged against him were, 
that he refused to worship the cross, and that he denied the 
doctrine of * transubstantiation. The unhappy man en- 
deavoured to avoid a painful death by explaining away 
the obnoxious doctrines. He said that he would pay a 
vicarious reverence to the cross, on account of him who 
died upon it ; and that he believed that Christ was spiritu- 
ally present in the Sacrament after the prayer of consecra- 
tion had been said. But this gave no satisfaction. He 
underwent an examination of no less than three hours on 
this subject February 19, A.D. 1401 ; but when the areh- 
biahop required him to profess his belief, " that after the 
prayer of consecration, the substance of the bread and 
■wine no longer remained, but was converted us truly into 
the very body and blood of Christ, as that body existed on 

* The dodrine of iransubslantiation and Iliereal pretence are lome- 
times very impropetly confounded ; the former Bsierti an ocluil changa 
or Ihe aacramenlal bread inlo Ilie vfty body luid luItiiBnce gl Christ ; the 
latter Rierely Bsseits the spiritual presence of the Redeemer at [Ilia bolf 
ordinance, and is, under different modifications, believed by almost all 
Protestant Chuiches. It nili be seen in a subsequent note, that Lord 
Cobham endeavoured to Bave bis life by inEisting strangiy on Ihe real 
presence, but retains the words " form o( bread" in his confession, by 
which he leaves hii belief in transubslanlialion doubtfuL 
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earth, on the cross, and now exists in heaven," Sawtic 
replied, " thai he could neither understand nor belier? 
■uch a docLrinc," and was instantly coademneil. The 
archbishop delivered him over to the civil loagistrate, hj- 
pocritjcally requesting that they would do him no ham, 
though he well knen that all the kindness they dared to 
shew him was to bum him to ashes. He was accordin^y 
burned in Smithfield, and had the honour to be the fint 
person in England who suffered that painful death, !a 
maintaining those doctrines which are novr maintained bj 
all the Protestant Churches. 

Owen Glendouk. — The true name of this celebrstel 
Welch chieftain was Owen ap Griffith Vaughan, Lord J 
Glendoudwy. In his youth he had studied law in theim 
of court, had been called to the har, and became Esqoirt 
ofthe body to Richard II. On the usurpation of Henry IV. 
be retired to his estate, and carried on a petty warfare wiA 
Reginald Lord Gray, of Ruthyn, about certain lasdi a 
which each of them laid claim. Henry espoused the caia 
of Lord Gray, and issued a proclamation from Northamp 
ton, September 19, A.D, 1400, denouncing Glendourasi 
rebel. Owen, on the very same day, proclaimed hitnidf 
Prince of Wales, and burned the town of Ruthyn belong- 
ing to his adversary. Thus commenced a civil war, vhtA 
lasted several years. Henry marched against the Wekt 
but was unable to penetrate their mountain fastnesaef; 
and on the news of this success, the Welch students frao 
the inns of court, the apprentices in London, and even tk 
labourers who were scattered over England, returned home, 
and joined the standard of Owen, whom they looked ca 
as the representative of their native princes. Lord Gn; 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, who were sent against hiB, 
were defeated and made prisoners. A new army, KDt 
under the command of Henry Prince of Wales, hadne 
better success, being forced to return by Btorms and tem- 
pests, raised, as the historians gravely tell us, by the migi- 
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cal arts of Owen Glendour. During fourteen years, the 
Welch prince maintained a vigorous warfare with Eng- 
land ; but at the end of that time, Heury having subdued 
the differenl nobles who had excited rebellions against him 
in England, was enabled to send such an overwhelraiug 
force against Glendour, that the Welch every where sub- 
mitted. Glendour concealed himself under different dis- 
guises, and at length died at his daughter's house in Here- 
fordshire, September 30, A.D. 1415. 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham The cruel 

persecution of the Lollards continued through the entire 
reign of Henry IV,, and Archbishop Arundel having gained 
the confidenee of Henry V,, prepared to continue in the 
new reign the same cruelties that he had exercised in the 
former. Soon after the coronation of the young monarch, 
several of Wieklififa works were burned by order of the 
convocation assembled at Saint Paul's ; and the name of 
Lord Cobham being found in one of ihem, he was accused 
as the great protector of the Lollards, and summoned be- 
fore the convocation. The Archbishop, however, dreading 
the danger of attacking a nobleman so high in the con- 
fidence of his sovereign, requested the king to have an 
interview with the accused, and endeavour to persuade 
him tu submission. At this meeting Lord Cobham repro- 
bated the corruptions of the papacy with so much freedom, 
that the monarch became disgusted, and gave him up to 
the will of the clei^. The primate having received the 
royal sanction, proceeded with great vigour against Lord 
Cobbam, and when that nobleman disregarded his sum- 
mons, excommunicated him as contumacious. Soon after,- 
his lordship was arrested and brought before the convoca- 
tion September 25th, A.D. 1413. Lord Cobham delivered 
in a * written confession of his faith ; but this not being 

* A copy orihii curiooi paper cannot fait lo be inleresling, from tn 
coDlaiiiing a tauliaiu cipresiloa of the aenliments mainlained by ihe 
Lollards at ihe dme, and pethapg also from ita gliiag m a ipecimen of 
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tpmid satiafactory, he was found guilty of heresy, and d» 
liveied over to tiie secular ann. The condemnatioD of tls 

the Engiiab language st the pcTiail. Il u, iherefbre, iiuetted ixa s 
full length. 

" I, John Oldcaslell, knyght, Lord of Cobham, wole Iliat all Crjn 
men nyteand undcrstonde, thatl depe ADmightyGudin iDwylDai,^! 
il)ulhben,tiow]'i,aiidevrr, ntlhtbebelpof God. ahall ben mfDiiiUl 
and ay «;Ue, to belere ^ylhfully and Tully all the raoMDtntit tm 
evyr Cod Drdeyned to lie do i a holy cburcbe, aod motener be W 4r 
dare me in ihtse four peyntea i 1 beleve that the moM ttoncWfU 
MCTiment of tbe lulei !s ChrUtes body in fomge of bred, the atse ta^ 
(hat was bum of tbe blyuyd Virgyne, our Lady Saint Marye, dnB 
tbe crwa ded and buryed, the thrydde day cos fra lieth to lyf, ibt w;' 
body il now glorified in heiene. Ako as for tbe taaameot ofpoMt. 
1 bele*e that i[ ia nedMl to eiery man that ahall be ured. Hi t*^ 
lynne, and du due peosnce fur synne, bifore doon, with tnvseo^ 
iron, very contrition and duhe satisracliot), as Goddea law lymicnhni 
Uacbeih, and ellyg may not be oared. Whych penance I detir all w 
10 do. And of as ymagea I iinderatoode, ihst tbei be not of beUte, IB 
tbat tbci were ordeyned ayth the beliie waa lew of Criit be ^^ 
Hunce of the ebiuche, to be kilendera to lewed men, to refnwM ^ 
brynge to mynde, i)ie pauion of our Lord Jhesu Crist, and iiiai rli^ 
and good lyiyng of other seynlis; and tbat who so it be that doth lia 
woiBchlpe to dede ymagea tbat is duhe to God, or putteth acycb b<fe« 
tniBt in help of them as he shuld do to God, or hath affecrion la • 
■Doe than in an other, be doth in that t)ie greie sin of nuwinari: 
Abo I tuppoee this fully, that every man in this erttae it a pSpivr 
tiarde btyaaor tanardepeyne; and that if he kaoveth not, newibw 
knowB, ne keep the holy commandnients of Cod in hia lyvyii^boe,^ 
he it, that be goo on pjrigtitoage to all the world, and be dyta,heM 
be dampned: and that knowyib the holy commandmeiityi of God, o* 
kepelb hem hya end, he shall be saved, tho' he nevir in hy« lyve t" 
pilgrymage as men use now, to Cantirbury or to Rome or to any «thi 
place.'' — The paper of additional atticlea required by the Archbiahf ■ 
equally curious, and »e sliall contequenlly insert it, preserving tUoi- 
ginal orthography. 

" The fuyth and determination of holy churche, touchyng the ^da 
Mcnment of the auter is this ; that after the ancmmentall wordo h» 
Myde by a prest in hya masae, the material bred that wu bifm * 
fumed into CrialiB verray body; and the material wyn that wwUIn 
u turned into Cnalu teiray bh>dei and tbeie leweth ta the asui m 
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nobleman was bo unpopular, that the execution was de- 
layed, and the prisoner found an opportunity of escaping 
from the tower, and flying into Wales, where he concealed 
himself several jears. The oppression of the Lollards by 
Archbishop Arundel, and his successor, Chichely, provoked 
an insurrection, in which Lord Cobham was supposed to 
have participated ; in consequence, a proclamation was 
issued, setting a price upon his head. At length, after 
many escapes, he was arrested by Lord Powis in Decem- 
ber, 1418, and brought before the Parliament then sitting 
at Westminster. He was sentenced to be hanged as a 
traitor, and burned as a heretic, and was in consequence 
put to death, with circumstances of the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

Siii Thomas Littleton. — The civil wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster greatly impeded the 
progress of English literature ; and we meet but few names 

raatsrial bred, ne material vr; □, the nych wer ihet byfnrE the aeying ot 
the Eacranietital wordei ; How lyve ye this articule t 

" Holy cliurche hath delennyned that every Criaten man lyving liere 
liodiiiirh in erihe, ouglile ta Echryve to a preat otdeyned by the churclie 
iThe may eome tohym ; How fele je this atticulel 

" Crist ordeyned Seiat Pedr the apoetell, to ben lib riesrie here in 
erlhe, whos see ye the churche or Rome, otdeynyng and grautityog the 
same povrei that he gaf toPetir sbuld succede 10 all Fetic's euccesaoun -. 
the wych we ealLyn non popes a! Rome; by nhos power in churcbei 
parliculcr special ben ordeyned prelates as Atdlbyshoppel, byaboppes, 
curatei and other degreei ( to whom Criaten men oughte to obey after 
the lawes of the Churche of Rome. Tbia it determination of holy 
churche; How felc ye Iliia articule? 

" Holy Churi:he hath determined, tbat itis needful! to a Cristyn .-nan 
to goo a pylgrymach to holy places, and there specially to worschyppe 
holy reliques of Beyntes, aposlelys, mattyres, confessours, and all seyntei 
approved be churche of Rome. This ii determinalion of holy churche : 
How tele ye this articule 1" 

Lord Cobham refused to go (arthcr than he had done in his con- 
feauou, and the Archbishop (as he says himaelf) modestly, mildly, 
and iweejly passed aenlence on him as an obstinate and irreclaimable 
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worthy of record during this period, except tbesubjecUof 
this and the following article. Sir Thomaa Litlletoi, 
whose work on feudal tenures has been long the great au- 
thority on that subject, in the English courts of law, wu 
born of an ancient and honourable family ia the countjof 
Wotcester. He became a student of law in the Inner 
Temple, and after he had been but a short time at the luf, 
was appointed king's Serjeant and justice of assize, A.D. 
1455, and one of the judges of the Court of Conunn 
Pleas A.D. 1466. He held this situation during (k 
greater part of the civil wars, and conducted himself will 
so much prudence, that he was equally respected bv ibt 
rival factions of York and Lancaster. He died at an d- 
vanced age, A.D. 1481, leaving three sons to shue ba 
ample fortune. 

Sir John Fohtescde, — This admirable lawyer id 
excellent man was the third son of Sir Henry FoiteK*. 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. While a student at lit 
coin's Inn, he was distinguished above ail his contempo» 
ries by his great knowledge of civil and common law. He 
was made a serjeant at law A.D. 1430, and raised lo ik 
high dignity of Chief Justice of the King's Bench A.D. 
1442, in which he presided many years with great wisdoo. 
justice, and rectitude. When the civil wars broke ooi, 
he adhered to the cause of his patron and soveroes, 
Henry VI. with unshaken fidelity, and shared in the mi- 
fortunes of the Lancaster party, having been attainted i' 
high treason by the first Parliament of Edward IV. A.D. 
J46I, after he had fled into Scotland with his unfortuoilt 
master. He subsequently retired to France, and uada- 
took the education of Prince Edward, for ivliose ioSOXr 
tion he wrote hia celebrated treatise in praise of Enjli 
law. He accompanied Margaret in her last unfortuniK 
expedition, (see Pinnock's England, chap, xviii. seeL i; 
and was made a prisoner at the fatal battle of Tewksbun. 
Edward spaied \.\i« Vvte of Sir John Fortescue, and re- 
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stored his estateg, a favour which the veteran lawyer repaid 
by writing in defence of the house of York. The rest of 
his life was spent in literary retirement, where he composed 
an excellent treatise on the advantages of a limited mo- 
narchy, which having long remained in manuscript, was 
published by one of his descendants in the beginning of 
the last centnry. After a long and chequered life, he paid 
the last debt to nature in the 90 th year of his age. 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Wohcesteh.— This accom- 
plished nobleman was born A.D. 1427, and succeeded to 
the title and estates of his father John Lord Tiptoft when 
he was about sixteen years of age. He was educated at 
Baliol College in Oxford, where he was much admired for 
his rapid progress in literature. Henry VI. created him 
Earl of Worcester aod Lord High Treasurerof England 

^1 vhen he was only twenty-five years old, and soon after 
I appointed him the head of a commission to guard the nar- 

T row seas, a service that he performed with great advantage 
to his country, But nothing could conquer the earl's love 
of learning, he soon resigned his offices, and resolved to 
travel for improvement. Having visited the Holy Land, 
' he returned to Italy and settled at Padua, where his abilities 
were honoured by all the learned men assembled at that 

■ celebrated university. From Padua he went to Rome, 

. and delivered an oration before Pope Pius II. which drew 
tears of joy from his Holiness, and made him say aloud, 
" Behold the only prince of our times, who, for virtue 

.■ and eloquence may be justiy compared to the most excel- 
lent emperors of Greece and Rome.'' During his stay in 
Italy the earl made a very valuable collection of books, 
which, with princely liberality, he bestowed on the univer- 
sity-library of Oxford. When the civil wars of England 
. were ended, by the elevation of Edward IV. to the throne, 
the earl of Worcester returned to England and made his 

"■ ' submissions to that monarch, Edward loaded him with 

'* favours, appointing him successively Treasurer of the Ex- 
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chequer, Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Lieutenant of tial 
kingdom, and Constable of England. But this prospeiilj 
was not of long duration, a new revolation took jJaw. 
Edward having displeased Warwick, b; whona he had ben 
raised to the crown, was compelled to quit England uif 
seek for safety abroad. (See Finnoi:k's England, Cbi^ 
XVIII, sect, ii.) The earl of Worcester was not so f«td. 
Date as to escape, he was seized in the attempt, conducid 
to London, and beheaded on Tower Hill by the comnitBd 
of the vindictive Margaret. 

William Caxton, the first English printer. He« 
born A.D. 1412, and served hb apprenticeship to an ti» 
nent mercer in the city of London. At an earlya^'^ 
was sent into Flanders as agent to the Mercera" comput. 
and resided abroad about thirty years. Duringthi(tiM 
he acted as ambassador for Edward IV. at theconl^ 
Burgundy, and acquired great fame by his diphsMt 
skill. When about fifty-six years of age Mr. Caxton t«^ 
to study the then novel art of printing, and acqnind • 
great a proficiency, that he actually printed at Coke*' 
A.D. 1471, a book whicli he had translated out of Tiaii 
into English, called, TkeRecKleoftkeHistorietofTnf 
Hdving presented a copy of this book to his patronoslh 
Duchess of Burgundy, for which he nraa well rewtid^ 
and disposed of as many copies as he could on iheCo' 
tinent, he came over to England, A.D. 1472, brinpt 
with him the remaining copies as specimens of his ikil * 
the art. Being encouraged by several public-spirited i* 
dividuals, he set up a printing press at Westminsto, ■■' 
published there a translation of his own, called The G01 
of Chess, A.D. 1474, which was the first book piinUd « 
England. From this time to his death, A.D. 14!>l, h 
applied with so much ardour to translating and W 
that though he was an old man he published abotli^ 
books, some of them large volumes, and many of 
translated bj \»\mM\S. 
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JoHs Cabot. — This gjeat navigator was a Venetian by 
birth, but having come over to England, he settled at 
tol, and soon became distinguished as a merchant am 
riner. Having heard of the fame and success of Columbus, 
he presented proposals lo Henry VII. for attempting similar 
discoveries. His proposals were accepted, and letters patent 
were granted to John Cabot and his three sons, to sail with 
five ships, under English colours, for the discovery of un- 
known countries. Cabot sailed from Bristol in spring, 
A.D. 1497, and, directing his course to the north-west, on 
June 24 he discovered the island of Newfoundland, and 
soon after the island of Saint John. He then sailed down 
to Cape Florida, and returned to Bristol with a good cargo, 
and three natives of the countries he had discovered. 

Pekkin Wshbeck. — The life of this celebrated pre- 
tender to the British crown, contains some of the most 
difficult problems in history. He claimed to be Richard 
Duke of York, the second son of Edward IV., whom, it is 
asserted, Richard III. had murdered in the Tower. Equal 
difficulties attend the belief and the rejection of (his claim ; 
if we believe that the adventurer was really the Duke of 
York, we are unable to account for his escape from the 
Tower, for the length of time that he kept himself con- 
cealed, and for the prevalence of the story first circulated 
by Buckingham when he rebelled against Richard (see 
Pinnock's England, Chap. XX!.) that the princes had 
been assassinated by orderof that monarch. On the other 
hand, if we believe that Warbeck was an impostor, we 
must find it difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for the 
public declarations of the Duchess of Burgundy, the great 
personal resemblance between Warbeck and the Duke of 
York, his perfect acquaintance with the English language* 
the severity with which Henry VII, treated the Qi 
Dowager, and the absurdity of supposing that a foreign 
youth would project a plan for dethroning a powerful mo-' 
narch by personating a youth who had perished in hifl 
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childhood. To enter at large into the examination of ihii 
question would far exceed our limits, but it is worthj of 
remark thai Henry VII. never proved the early death of 
the Duke of York, and never estabiighecl the fact of Wu> 
beck's mean birth. Sir James Tyrrel, whom the historian 
of the Tudor party represent as the murderer of the princoi 
was a prime favourite of Henry's during the ^ealer pail 
of his reign, and survived Warbeck aeveral years; but no 
use was made of his evidence during the time of Wm- 
beck'3 efforts to obtain the crown. Nothing was ent 
fainted at until Tyrrel was beheaded for a difierent crimeii 
1502, three years after the executioo of Warbeclt, ind 
then it was for the 6r3t time reported that when m 1^ 
Tower for treason, committed against Heory, he had cm* 
fessed the murder. Again, it is manifest that there eoBli 
be uo more decisive refutation of Warbeclc'a claims th» 
to bring him into the presence of the queen dowagei a«* 
her relatives: a mother could have easily told wheUwrb 
were her child or not ; and an examination of the mimitt 
circumstances of childhood would thus have led to sonif 
satisfactory result; but this was never done. On tbefiia 
rumour of Warbeck's appearance the queen dowager was. 
Tinder frivolous pretences, put into close confinement, u^ 
all her property confiscated : and when Warbeck fellinw 
Henry's hands, he was never confronted with those wboa 
he asserted to be his relatives. The last point which meiin 
to be noticed relates to the Duchess of Bur<rimdy ; sbt 
was a woman of very superior talents, and had nothing tu 
gain by supporting the cause of an impostor, yet she ad- 
vocated the claims of Warbeck so vigorously, that liw 
historians whom Henry employed to draw up his aircouu 
of the transaction, unanimously assert that Warbeck tl- 
tempted his imposture at her instigation, while in the con- 
fession allribuled to Warbeck, and published as his In 
Henry's authority, her name is not so much as menlioaed. 
Jodeed the a.h&\it4\l)ea a.vii cc«\*iadictbns in that caaSa- 
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aion are so numerous and glaring, that it must at once be 
rejected as utterly unworthy of credit, and as this was the 
authorised version of the story put forth by Henry, its ab- 
solute falsehood affords no slight presumption for the truth 
of Warbeck's claim. (See Pinnock's England, Chap. XXII. 

Richard Hunhe. — The disputes that arose between 
the English parliament and the clergy, respecting this in- 
dividual, may be considered as one of the principal causes 
of the great facility with which Henry VIII. prevailed on 
his people to shake off the papal yoke, and establish the 
independence of the English church, and some slight 
sketch of the proceeding will enable the reader to form a 
judgement of tlie state of affairs in England immediately 
before the Reformation. Richard Hunne, a respectable 
citizen of London, was sued by a priest, in the court of 
the papal legate, for the burial fees of his child ; Hunne, 
by the advice of his counsel, sued the priest under the sta- 
tute of premunire • in the court of King's Bench. The 
clergy, to extricate the priest, accused Hunne of heresy, 
and imprisoned him in the Lollard's Tower at St. Paul's, 
where he was found hanged, Dec. 4, 1514. The clergy 
gave out that he had committed suicide, but no credit was 
given to this story, and the coroner's jury returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against those who had the charge of 
the prison. The Bishop of London thought that if Hunne 
was convicted of heresy the people would cease to be in- 
terested in his fate, and accordingly held a court at 
St. Paul's on the 16th of December, for the trial of a 
man who had been ten days in hisgrave. Richard Hunne 
was there accused of all the heresies contained in the 

' Tills statute was cipreBEly designed to limit the papal auLhority ia 
England ; it enacted that if any person should aue a British suhjecl in 
the court of any foreign power, he should he placed out of the king's 
protection, his property confiscated, and himself imprisoned during the 
king's pleasure, 
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preface to WickiiHe's Bible, a copy of which had beea 
found ill hia house : proclamation was then made tku if 
Boy CDC chose to auBwer fur the accused he should app<ar 
immediately. No person, of course, stood forward, and 
Benteoce of condemnation was pronouDced. In cod» 
quCDce of this solemn farce, the body of Huone was dis- 
interred and publicly burned in Smithfield, DecembEiSO 
Sut this disgusting spectacle had quite a contrary effect H 
that designed by the actors ; the House of Commons km 
up a bill for the immediate trial of those whom a coronal 
verdict had accused of murder, and though the bill m 
thrown out in the Lords, Henry VIII. was induced to ail 
with the laity, and thus the clergy were forced lo aco* 
promise. It was agreed that Dr. Horsey, wbowasaccarf 
of the murder, should appear in the court of King's BeeA 
and plead not guilly, and that his Majesty's AtlmQ 
General should express himself satisfied with the pli* 
This was considered a great triumph at the time, fot At 
clergy had hitherto refused to submit to be tried in uq 
of the civil courts. 

Cardinal Wolsby. — This great example of Hxa- 
Stability of fortune, was born at Ipswich, A. D. I47I,uC 
was at ao early period taken into the service of Fox, Bi^ 
of Winchester, one of Henry the Seventh's rooil lU* 
ministers. On the accession of Henry VIII,, Pox,anii» 
to retain his former influence, introduced Wolaey to ih 
youthful sovereign, hoping that by his means he sbouM 
be enabled to become prime minister. Woleey soon m- 
quired the love and confidence of the new mouardi; wH 
unexampled rapidity be was made almoner, a prirj cou- 
cillor, Bishop of Lincoln, and finally Archbishop t^ Yoi 
But the ambition of Wolsey was not yet gratified ; by 6t 
influence of the king he was appointed Cardinal and le- 
gate, A.D. 1516, and for ten years after contiaued to h 
the real ruler of England. The leadiag events of bi 
public life wfflbe teM\ii\n?\Miack, Chap. XXIII. ia» 
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I &2, and are suiKciently disg^raceful ; but in private life 
Wolaey was an estimalile character, courteous to his ac* 
quainCances, attached to his friends, and kind to his de- 
pendants. He was learned himself and an encourager of 

. learning in olhers, charitable to the poor and the afflicted, 
whose blessings and tears attended him to his unhonoured 
grave. 

Sir Thomas Moee. — This great restorer of learning 
was born in London A.D. 1480, and being the only boq 
of Sir John More, one of the judges of the King's Bench, 
great pains were taken with his education. Before he had 
reached his nineteenth year he had acquired a critical 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and had 
studied most of the sciences then in vogue. He was 
anxious to enter a monastery, but by the persuasion of 

' his father was induced to study the law. After his call to 
the bar, he became so cBlobrutcd for his eloquence and 

' ability, that he was retained in every case of importance. 
At the age of twenty.one he was elected to parliament, 
and in a few years became Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. During the intervals of business, he kept up a 
regular correspondence with learned men abroad, and com- 
posed his Utopia, which was published A.D. 1216. Soon 
after this. Cardinal Wolsey introduced him to the king, 

I by whom he was employed in several important ofhcea and 

[raised to the highest honours. At length, on the fall of 
Wolsey, he was appointed in his place Lord Chancellor 
I of England, and was the first layman who exercised that 
I high office. The seals were sent to Sir Thomas More 
October 25, 1530; he accepted them with real reluctance, 
as he foresaw the dangers to which he would be exposed 
by their pOEsession, Tlie affair of the king's divorce was 
then in agitation, {see Pinnock's England, Chap. XXIll. 
sect, iii.) of which Sir Thomas disapproved, and he justly 
1 apprehended that holding so high an office, under these 
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circuiDBtances, tvould involve him in difficulties and (1» 
gers. He retained it about Iwo years and seveu raon^ 
and discharged the duties of it with great ability, inlfr 
grity, and diligence. But there was one great blot in Ui 
charaeter. More was a furious bigot, and bitterly p«p 
secuted all whom be suspected of heresy. It is eveo aid 
that be tortured several of the accused wilh his own hazxU 
By the resignation of his office Sir Thomas was reduced 
from opulence to a small pittance ; he was consequentij 
compelled to dismiss the greater part of his atteodiBK 
and retire to his house at Chelsea. He had not beenoH 
of office more than a year when the parliament passed ik 
act of supremacy, and he was one of the first persomKi 
whom the oath enjoined by that act was tendered ; hen- 
fused lo take it, and was accordingly sent to the Toira- 
Every possible efl'ort was used to prevail on' him lo sotntf 
lo the king's pleasure, and toko the oalh, but he tiitt- 
nately persevered in his refusal. For this pretended eri» 
he was brought to trial the 3d of July, 1 525, and fooiii 
guilty of high treason. The sentence was executed co 
the 6th of the same month. His facetious disposition wt 

displayed even in the last moments of his life " AssS 

me to get upon the scaffold," said he to a friend " loi 
let me shift for myself to get down." He said to the ei- 
ecutioner, " You will get no credit by beheading me, ui 
neck is so short ;" and after he had laid his head oo tli* 
. block, he called on the executioner to stop till he had pni 
aside his beard, for that it had committed no treaioo. 
Sir Thomas More would have been one of the most perfed 
characters in English history, had he acted on the liboil 
principles laid down in his own Utopia ; even still *t 
must rather pity his bigotry than condemn his characKf, 
for it was a fault more of the age than the man. 

Henry Howard, E^rl of Surrey.— This acconi- 
pHshed young nobleman was the first who introdiicot 
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blank verse into our language, and was the best of the 
English writers of sonnets *. He was equally distinguished 
i as a warrior and courtier, but having unfortunately dlsr 
i pleased Henry VIH. he was accused of having quartered 
I the arms of Edward the Confessor with his own, and on 
j this ridiculous charge was found guilty of high treason, 
H and beheaded Jan. 19th^ A.D. 1547. 





^ * The sonnets of the Earl of Surry, formerly very popular, have 
long fallen into unmerited neglect. The following sonnet will give the 
reader some idea of his poetic powers : it is as beautiful a descriptioD of 

' spring as there is in the language. 



it 



The soote season that bud, and bloome fourth brings 
•I 

'• With grene hath cladde the hyll and eke the vale, 

t The nightingall with fethers new she singes : 

I The turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 

Somer is come for every spray now springes. 
The harte hath hunge hys olde hede on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coat he flinges, 
' The fishes flete vrith new repaired scale : 

I The adder all her slough away she flinges, 

I The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smalle. 

The busy bee her honey now she mynges ; 
Winter is worn that was the flower's bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant thjrnges, 
^ Eche care decayes, and yet my sorrow springes. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 

Ftojh the Reformation to the ReitOTation. 

By thoae three lirtucs be ihe frame siutnin'd 
Of Britith freedom ; indepeniteDt liie ; 
iDtegrity in office i and o'er nil 



Thomas Ceajtmer, Auchbishop of Canterbuhs.- 
We have seen in the two former chapters that then ■« 
Always in England a party opposed to the dominatioB rf 
> the Romish Church, and that the intemperate condnctlf 
the clergy continued to extend and streogthen that \» 
tility. We are now airived at a period, the most imports 
our annals, when the independence of the ElogG^ 
Church vras finally established, and the yoke of Rm 
shaken off for ever. One of the most important iuBn- 
ments in effecting this ^eat chaoge was Thomas CrannK 
He was bom in Nottinghamshire, A.D. 1489, and tpesi 
the earlier part of his life in retirement. When thenb- 
jectof Henry's divorce became the subject of publicdir 
cussion •, Cranmer happening to be is company ^ 
some of the courliera, said that he thought it would be < 
wise course to submit the question of the legality of b^ 
king's marriage to the most celebrated European Uoi'C' 
sities. When Henry heard of this he was so pleased tk( 
he immediately took Cranmer into his aervice, and » 
ployed him to write in defence of the divorce. CrsifflB 
proved a valuable assistant to the monarch in his difficil- 
ties: he procured opinions in the king's favour from 

• Bee ?\wBjcV.'& Etigland, chap, uui, aect. 2. 
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universiUes, besides an infioite number of similar deciara- 
tioQS from the most eminent mea in Europe. On the 
13th of March, A.D. 1533, Cranmer was appointed by the 
king to the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, and imme- 
diately afterwards held an ecclesiastical court, in which he 
declared that the marriage between Henry and Cathefine 
was null and void, and that the union of his majesty with 
Anne Boleyn, Marchioness of Pembroke, was good and 
valid. This proceeding completed the breach between the 
churches of Rome and England, but the progress of the 
Reformation was stil! very slow; Henry VIII, became 
virtually the Pope in England, and asserted his own in- 
fallibility. The king had written against Luther, and was 
not a little proud of the celebrity he had gained as a con- 
troversialist ; he was therefoTe anxious to prevent the 
spread of the tenets he had opposed, and commenced 
a merciless persecution of all who supported the reformed 
doctrines. Under these circumstances Cranmer, who was 
sincerely attached to the Protestant doctrines, was obliged 
to proceed with great caution. He did, however, obtain 
some signal advantages, especially by procuring a transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, an English Liturgy, and the de- 
struction of the shrines of several pretended saints. When 
Henry found his last hour approaching he sent for Cran- 
mer, but before his arrival the king was speechless ; how- 
ever he recognised the archbishop, and clasped his hand. 
Being desired by Cranmer to give him some sign that he 
died in hopes of salvation through the mercy of God and 
the merits of Jesus Christ, the king squeezed his hand^ 
and soon after expired. Edward VI. was crowned on the 
20th of February, 1547, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and immediately proceeded to advance the cause of 
the Reformation with all his might. This pious young 
prince was more deeply imbued with the true spirit of 
Protestantism than the reformers themselves. When 
Cranmer brought to him a wairaat for burning Joan 
p 6 
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Bocher, the young king long refused to cause any penoi 
to be put to death for their religious opinions ; and when II 
length he yielded to the archbishop's pressiug solicitation 
he declared that if he had done wrong the gin lay at Cns- 
mer's door. Cranmer opposed the attempts of the Dot 
of Northumberland to procure the crown for Lady Juc 
Grey; and when all his efforts were fruitless, foretold ik 
evils that the exasperated Mary would inflict on the Pin- 
testant party. But though Cranmer thus avoided lie 
calamities by which the Northumberland party were otR- 
whelmed, his zeal in the cause of the Reformation, sM 
the great share he had in destroying the power of die B* 
mish see, threatened him with slil! greater daugers. Hir- 
ing published a challenge to the opponents of the refomd 
religion to meet him in public disputation, he was arreslri, 
and sent to the Tower. He probably confided in the p»- 
titudeof Mary, whose life he had saved, when her fatliff 
Henry had determined to put her to death for refusing ifc 
oath of supremacy, and whose right to the crown he id 
BO lately maintained against the Dudleys. He wat km 
after sent to Oxford, with the venerable Bishop Latimo 
and the pious Ridley, to attend a disputation: heretbi 
three Protestant prelates were convicted of heresy, i^ 
sentenced to the flames. On the 14th of October, liSi. 
Latimer and Ridley were brought to the stake, and «*■ 
fered with that constancy which pure piety can iloct 
inspire. Cranmer was detained in prison, and was » 
duced, by hopes of a pardon, to sign hia recantation; W 
the court had resolved on his destruction, a wamalfai 
his execution was intrusted to Dr. Cole, who did boI. 
however, give Cranmer any warning of his impending&ls 
On the 21st of March, 1556, Cranmer was brought iclii> 
church, and Dr. Cole having ascended the pulpit, AA- 
vered a violent declamation against heresy, andcdieds 
Cranmer to glorify God by repeating his recantilitK 
Craamei tben gotM^i ^^d. begging pardon of God Aikil 
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apostacy, asserted tbe principles of the refonned doctrine 
with equal vigour and eloquence. His enemies were at 
first astonished, but soon recovering from their surprise 
they drowned his voice with clamour, and hurried him to 
the place of execution. The pains of a cruel death 
seemed to give Cranmer lesa grief than the memory of his 
apostacy. When the flames were kindled he thrust the 
hand with which he had signed his recantation into the 
midst of the (ire, and continued exclaiming, " this unwor- 
thy hand," until he expired. 

Cardinal Pole. — Reginald Pole was grandson to 
the unfortunate Duke of Clarence, whom Edward IV. had 
put to death in the Tower, and was consequently nearly 
related to the royal family of England. He was born 
A.D. 1500, and so distinguished himself by his early ap- 
plication to learning, that Henry VIll. his cousin, re- 
quested that he should be brought up to the Church, and 
presented him while yet a boy with several valuable eccle- 
siastical appointments. After having passed very credit- 
ably through the English universities he was sent to 
Padua, where he became a great favourite with all tlie men 
of learning who then abounded in Italy, and his fame was 
consequently soon diffused over Europe. He returned to 
England at a very unfavourable time ; Henry was just be- 
ginning his war with the Pope about the divorce, and 
Pole was the most devoted slave to the papal authority 
that the Romish Church probably ever produced. The 
Icing made several efforts to draw his illustrious cousin 
over to his side, but in vain, and Henry resented this so 
vrarmly, that Pole thought it prudent to retire to the con- 
tinent. Soon after he published a book " on the Unity 
of the Church," in which he attacked the character and 
conduct of Henry with great asperity ; the king in revenge 
seized on all Pole's preferments, and confiscated his pro- 
perly. The Romish See, to compensate for these suffer- 
ings in its cause, created Pole a cardinal, and appointed 
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htm legate to EtigEaod. The latter appomtmeat 
tended to afford him a pretext for intertneddliag in ilic 
affaire of England, and fomenting disturbances agaiui 
the government of Henry. The effect of these attempU 
was unfortunate ; they merely served to rouse the ausp- 
cionB of Henry, and the entire family of the Poles, inciiiil- 
iag the aged Countess of Suffolk, were sacrificed lotht 
jealousy of the tyrant. After this the cardiaal returnrilo 
Rome, and was on a vacancy elected to the Popedom, bd 
he declined the office, either from modesty, or fromi» 
cret hope of obtaining the English crown by an niua I 
with the princess Mary. On the accession of Mary, Cb- 
dinal Pole prepared to exercise his legatine fuocUou ' 
in England, but was detained for some time by iht 
Emperor Charles V. who dreaded that his presence it 
England would prevent the marriage between Marvud 
his son Philip. At length, after the celebration of d> 
nuptials, the Cardinal was permitted to proceed, id 
landed at Dover, Nov. 20th, 1 554 ; his entry into Loadoi 
was very magnificent, but the silence of the multitafc 
who witnessed the spectacle, unequivocally proved t^ 
the Pope was no longer popular in England. TheC» 
dmal addressed the parliament on the necessity of Of*- 
diting there-union of the English Church with ihoR* 
mish See, and took every step in his power to acconi|M 
this object. Although he did not proceed to such-brtfi' 
extremities as Bonner and Gardiner, he did (osta ui 
encourage persecution, especially the trial and execnun 
of Cranmer, whom he looked on as the principal autboct' 
EDglish apostacy. Soon after his arrival he was elccW 
Chancellor of both the Universities, and in Cambri^ 
distinguished himself by one of those actions of mingled 
bigotry and absurdity which are so disgraceful to t^ 
age. He began by placing the churcheu of St, JUtj 
and St. Michael under an interdict, because two G«tiiiu 
Protestants hs.d \iecxi Wnedia thero. He next iaiicd ' 
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process for the trial of these dead men, Bucer and Fagius, 
their bones were disinterred, brought icto court, and tha 
charge against them read ; proclamation was then mads 
for the defendants to answer to the charge : the dead 
could not speak, and the living were too much afraid of 
being hurried into their state to make any opposition ; ac- 
cordingly the accused were easily found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to the flames. Cardinal Pole was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Mary, but did not long enjoy 
that dignity. He died the 18th of Nov. 1558, the day 
after the death of Queen Mary, and with him perished the 
power of the papacy in England. 

RociEn AscuAM. — ^This excellent classical scholar was 
born in Yorkshire, A.D. 1515, and entered Cambridge 
at an early age, where he became very distinguished by 
his intimate acquaintance with the learned languages, 
especially the Greek, which had been previously neglected 
in England. In 1548 he became tutor to the princess 
Elizabeth, but does not appear to have been a consider- 
able gainer by his pupil. The attachment of Ascham lo 
the Protestant doctrines would have brought him into 
danger during the reign of Mary, but for the protection of 
Cardinal Pole, who admired the learning of Ascham, and 
procured him the situation of Latin secretary. On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth he obtained a. small prebend la addi- 
tion to his secretary's office, but his emoluments were 
email, and he died rather in straitened circumstances, 
A.D. 1568. The most valuable of Ascham's writings is 
his treatise on education ; many of the improvements he 
suggested have been since adopted, but many more remain, 
which if introduced would unquestionably facditale the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Sir Thomas Gresham. — The rrign of Elizabeth is 
justly looked upon as the most glorious in the annals of 
England, and there are few circumstances 
it that are more deserving the approbation of posterity 
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the attention paid to commerce, and the respect shown 
those who by their exertions beneflted the trade of Ik 
country. Greaham, a name of which every English nia- 
chant ought to be proud, was bom A.D. 1519, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. When his education was compleud 
he returned to London, and engaged in comniercial (W- 
suits, under the direction of his father, an eminent bet- 
chant. His abilities soon pointed him out as a pfopa 
person to manage King Edward's aiTiiirs in Antwerp, it 
the English monarchs were frequently compelled to botrw 
money from the Flemish merchants, who exacted an ew- 
mous interest. In this tranEiaction Mr. Gresham displajtd 
80 much financial talent, that Queen Ehzabeth continued 
him in tlie same employment, and was so pleased villi 
his services that she honoured him with knighthood, k 
the year 1570 Sir Thomas Gresham, at his Own expenct, 
commenced the erection of a building where the Britii 
merchants could meet for the transaction of business, ■!» 
Queen soon afler visited the building, and gave it & 
name of the Boyal Exchange. Sir Thomas GreshM 
frequently entertained the Queen and her court, both it 
his city and country residence, and during his life n> 
esteemed by his sovereign as a faithful subject andvali» 
ble counsellor. A short time before his death be founiU 
GreshaDi College, in London, which has not as yet bea 
made available for all the designs of the founder, but rifll 
has produced beneficial effects. He died A.D. 1579, uni- 
versally lamented. 

Sir Francis Drake. — Before the accession of H^ 
zabeth England can scarcely be said to have had iny 
navy, but during her reign the navy of Great Britain « 
raised to the first rank amongst the European powoi 
Hawkins, Frobisher, and others, by their vigorous effort 
against the Spaniards raised in the nation a spirit of oanl 
enterprize which has not been since extinguished, tbt 
subject of this mQmoa v?& \.W ^otm^st son of a reject 
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able family in Devonshire ; be was entrusted at an early 

age to tlie care of Hawkins, who was his near relative, 

and servet! with him in America against the Spaniards. 

The early part of Drake's life was spent rather in a series 

*■ of predatory excursions than in regular warfare, but on 

' his return to England, in 1573, loaded with wealth, the 

' fame of his achievements attracted the notice of Elizabeth, 

' and made her unite in a project for giving a decisive blow 

' to the Spanish influence in South America, by attacking 

' the settlements on the western side of that continent. A 

squadron, under the command of Drake, was sent through 

' the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific Ocean, A.D. 

' 1577, and deprived the Spaniards of an amount of riches 

- that is scarcely credible. The number of towns destroyed, 
= and vessels taken by Drake, in this voyage, with inferior 

forces, seems more like romance than histoiy. He re- 
c turned to England in 1580, after having circumnavigated 

- the globe, a feat never before performed by an Engliah- 

■ man ; and after having shewn by several brilliant exploits, 
g that nothing is impossible to the valour of British aailora. 

■ On his return, with almost incredible wealth, he was 
ig knighted by Elizabeth. When the Spanish armada sailed 
\ against England, Drake was appointed to assist Howard, 
gi Earl of Effingham, and had a principal share in the de- 
^ Btruction of that formidable armament. He was afterwards 
^ sent to command the naval forces in the East Indies, 
^ where be obtained several new triumphs over the Spa- 
^r niards, and greatly crippled their power in the American 

seas. He died in this command, A.D. 1596. 
^ Edmund Spenser. — The time of this poet's death 
^ has not been precisely ascertained. He was educated at 
ff Cambridge, where he graduated, A.D. 1572. His first 
1^ patron was the celebrald Sir Philip Sydney, who united in 
J his character the valour and high spirit of chivalry, with 
'f all the taste and reGnement of polished life. By the In- 

1 flaence of Sydney, Spenser was appointed poet laureate. 
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but this was a barren bonour, for Lord Burleigh, Elzu- 
Iwth's minister, had no taste for poetry, and deemed tint 
to pay for verses was a mere waste of moaey, Speiw 
waa afterwards appointed secretary to Lord Gray, ihedfr 
puty of Ireland, and subsequently obtained a valn^ 
grant of the estates wbich had beeu forfeited in Tiesmtii^i 
tabellion. In the castle of Kilcolmao, in the counlyrf 
Cork, the greater part of the Fairy Queen was wrilla 
But Spenser had scarcely completed this beautiful poa 
when he lost all his property by the breaking out of T^ 
, (One's rebellion. He returned to England, and diedi 
great poverty, at London, A.D. 1598. 

Sitt Walteb Raleigh.— This celebrated adveDim 
was bom of a respectable family in Devonshire, A.D, 155!. ' 
and at a very early age adopted the profession of UU' 
He served as a volunteer in France, when only serealeiii 
he afterwards obtained a. captain's commissioa m il* 
trmy sent to reduce the Irish insurgents in Munster. ^ 
returned to England with the most flattering testimociii* 
of his valour from the lord-deputy, and soon became a i^ 
tinguished favourite at the court of Elizabeth. His ki 
introduction to the particular notice of the queen is ail 
to have originated in the following manner ; Eliiabtli 
while walking with some of her courtiers, came to a ph^ 
place, which she did not wish to cross ; Raleigh obstni"! 
ber hesitation, threw down his cloak before her, and ^ 
carpeted the dirty spot : gratified with such an eitrai"* 
nary mark of respect, the queen sent for the youngsoldw 
and retained bim in ber service. Some time after Rala?' 
wrote with a diamond on one of the p^ace windows, 

" Fain would I climb, yet fesr I to faJJ," 

which the queen perceiving, completed the couplet by<i 
ing beneath, 

" If thy heart fail thpe rfimb not ar all." 
After this "BaVw^ w^ tu^a^ed in colonizing ViKi» I 
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Il which he eo named in honour of EUzabeth. As proofs of 
■iher favour the queen gave him several grants of f< 
■ land in Ireland, and knighted him. Raleigh 
ijin preparing for the reception of the Spanish annada, and 
g, much of the glory of its defeat has been attributed to ha 
iijudicious measures. He also commanded several expedi- 
I lions against Spanish America; on bis return from one of 
II these he landed at Youghal, a seaport of some importance 
I in the south of Ireland, where part of hia property lay, and 
.'planted there some potatoes which he had brought with 
lliim from America. This was the first introduction of that 
-vegetable into Ireland, but it has since become the staf 
jjfood of the inhabitants. In 1696 Sir Walter was engaged 
,[with the Earl of Essex in the celebrated expedition against 
-Cadiz, and had no small share in the many triumphs then 
.obtained over the Spanish navy. When the Earl of Essex 
^was beheaded, (see Pinnock's England, Chapter XXVI. 
I- Section 5.) Raleigh was accused of " consenting to his 
death," and this accusation, though unfounded, embittered 
^all his future life. Soon after the accession of James I, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was accused of high treason, and to- 
gether with the lords Grey and Cobham, convicted. Of 
this crime Sir Walter appears to have been innocent, and 
his trial was conducted with such a manifest detennination 
for his destruction, that it stands pre'eminent for iniquity 
"amongst the numerous mockeries of justice which have 
^ disgraced the annals of England. The indecent violence 
^ and ribald abuse shewn to the prisoner by Sir Edward 
*; Coke on this occasion, is a great blot on the character of 
*lhat excellent lawyer. During twelve years Raleig'h re- 
'mained in prison under sentence, and to amuse himself in 
,' conSnement, wrote his History of the World, and several 
1 minor works. The remaining events of his life will be 
found in Pinnock's England, Ciiapter XXVII. Section 2. 
William Shakspcare. — The particulars of the life 
of thia dramatist, the greatest that the wodd has hitherto 
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t produced are very litlle known. He was bom at SlratW 

^opon-Avon, A.D. 1564, of humble parents. Somejnfr 

^ nile indiscretions compelled hitn to come to London, *^ 

' ftw some time he supported himself by holding genOemai 

torses at the doors of the theatre. Some time dI^ ^ 

> appears to have been employed in the theatre as an inTcni 

- mctor, and soon began to write dramatic pieces. The rtiB- 

: ber and variety of his productions, the immense povoV 

' mind and play of fancy, that they manifest, prove(liati< 

must have possessed a surprising geniuB. He is univeBU 

looked upon as the national poet of Britain, aadififf 

are few Englishmen who do not regard the fame ofSliii' 

speare as in some degree identified with their own chanM- 

His great patron was the Earl of Southampton, wiio ^ 

pears to have acted towards him with great genenw'? 

Sbakspcare died A.D. 1616, but his name will liK* 

long as the English nation and the English langua^ f 

dure. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancei.i.or. — Thecbai*' 
ter given of this great man by Pope is, that he was 

" The wisest, weakest, meaneBl of mankind," 

and severe as the description is, it unfortunately isip 
feet dejinealion. He was the son of Sir Nicholas ~ 
who for neariy twenty years held the office of Lord-KK[* 
under Queen Elizabeth, and had during that period nw* 
tained a high reputation for great learning and unbUmiiW 
integrity; Francis was hia father's second son, and« 
born 22nd of January, 1561, He was educated at C: 
bridge, and had run through the whole circle of (he \^ 
ral arts, aa then taught, before he had completed 
seventeenth year. The sudden death of the Lord-Keep 
left young Bacon in rather straitened circumstance', '•'* 
he applied himself more through necessity than iotli* 
tion to the study of the common law. He entered Ju*! 
self a TOcmW ot Gta^'s-lnn, where his Guperi<» 1>1«*| 
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rendered him the ornanient of the house : as the gentle- 
ness and affability of his manners won him the affection of 
all its members. In his profession he quickly rose to so 
I much eminence and reputation, that at the a^e of twenty. 
.eight years he was named by Elizabeth her counsel extra- 
ordinary. Bacon's great patron was the Earl of Essex, 
and one of the causes of the quarrel between that unfor- 
tunate nobleman and Elizabeth was her refusal to bestow 
•Jie post of Solicitor- General on Mr. Bacon. When the Earl 
«vas unable (o procure him this post, he resolved to com- 
pensate Bacon out of his own private fortune, and accord- 
ingly bestowed on him Twickenham -Park, and the estate 
Delonging (o it. And yet when that hapless nobleman 
^ell a victim to his own indiscretion and the malice of his 
Enemies, Bacon libelled his memory by publishing a ile- 
'^:laratio>t of the Treasons of Roberl, EaHof Essex. This 
"jehaviour drew upon Bacon a heavy and general hatred 
^'it the time, and stiil continues a severe impulatlon on his 
nemory. On the accession of James [., Bacon, who had 
fc^^en early in his homage and application for favour, was 
I^Knighted by the new sovereign, and contrived to ingra- 
yjiale himself with the king, though opposed by Cecil, the 
xiwerful Earl of Salisbury, and that great lawyer Sir 
^;dward Coke. The publication of his treatise on the 
ISidvancemenl of Learning, at once raised Bacon to the 
summit of literary fame, and was the commencement of 
ll<hat great revolution in the sciences to which all modem 
improvements are owing. In the year 1607 Sir Francis Ba- 
afon obtained the post of Solicitor- General, after having 
i^upplicated in the meanest manner the Earl of Salisbury, 
^'bancellor Egerton, and the king himself. la this situa* 
Jfion he is unenviably distinguished by his servile support 
■»f the tyrannical principles of government which James 
^iroduced. In 1616 Bacon was appointed attorney- 
general, and immediately after was employed to conduct 
4ie pioseculion against the Earl of Somerset and the 
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Countess of Essex, for poisoning Sir Thomas Oeibn [ 
(See Pionock's England, chap, xxvii. BCct. 2.) Ad«iJ 
veil hangs over a great part of this iniquitous 
Somerset was con?icte(i on the clearest evidence 
with the most awful imprecations on himself and hii[» 
terity, declared that he would never grant him a pardt 
yet soon after Somerset was set at liberty, and a pewo 
of four thousand a year continued to him during bbi 
Bacon attached himself varmly to the new fiitnn 
George Viliiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, X 
through his influence obtained the ofGce of loid te^' 
A.D. 1617. In 1619 Bacon was appointed loni ii^--; 
chancellor of England, and soon after baron of VenlUri 
and viscount St. Alban's. About the same timatelii* 
lished his Novum Organon, the most valuable wmU 
science that has ever appeared, and which compleisdlk^ 
great revolution that The advancement of lear^a^^ 
begun. Bacon had now reached the summit of hbriPj 
and the hour of his ruin was at hand. The lavid n 
fligacy of Buckingham and his minions had -impoToiM 
the king and exasperated the people. Bacon, who N 
been long honoured for his abilities, shared the pm 
odium with Buckingham, in whose crimes, contHiyi 
his own feelings and opinions, he had participatci k 
parliament was summoned, and James, to screen B^ 
ingham from the resentment of the Commons, g^n ■ 
Bacon to their vengeance. Twenty-eight articles of * 
peachment were sent up against the chancellor, chtitic 
him with the most flagrant acts of corruption andp«* 
tion. James, anxioiis to save his favourite by msW 
Bacon the scapegoat, persuaded him to forego his 
and the unfortunate chancellor put in an en 
citly acknowledging his guilt on every chai^, 
ing himself on the compassion of hia judses 
was remitted by the king, and he v 
the lest oi taa \fe iaTetw 
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t he was employed in the improvement and enlarging of 
those works by wliich his name has been immortalized, 
y and solaced himself under present censures and calamities 
■ with the anticipation of the fame he should receive from 
grateful posterity. He died at Highgate, A.D. 1626, in 
the 66th year of his age. One passage in his will is re- 
markable ; after bequeathing his soul and body in the 
usual form, he addsj " My name and memory I leave to 
) foreign nations ; and to mine own countrymen after some 
t littJe time be passed over." 

[1 Sir Edward Coke. — This great rival of Lord Bacon 
^ was born in 1550, and called to the bar A.D. 1578. 
_i Having married a lady of great wealth and connections 
. his advancement was very rapid, and he soon became the 
J most distinguished man in his profession. In 1592 he 
y was appointed solicitor-general, and very soon after speaker 
N of the House of Commons. Elizabeth was so sensible of 
^ Coke's merits, that she made him attorney -general, when 
^ he had been but a very short time in his former oflice, and 
I in this capacity he was appointed to conduct the proaecu- 
^ tion against the Earl of Essex. The ribald abuse which 
I lie poured forth against this unfortunate nobleman was 
shameful, and met with universal reprobation. On the 
, accession of James, Coke was knighted, and soon after ap- 
j pointed to manage the trial of Sir Waller Raleigh ; his 
conduct on this trial was so violent and indecent, that the 
judges, though prejudiced against the unfortunate pri- 
, soner, reprehended the vehemence of Sir Edward more 
^ than once. On the discovery of the gunpowder plot, 
Coke in some degree redeemed his character ; he arranged 
the evidence in proof of that horrid conspiracy with un- 
exampled skill, and in his different addresses to the jury 
_ on the several trials preserved a tone of digni6ed tnodera- 
i, that powerfully contrasts with his proceedings on for- 
I occasions. In 1606 he was appointed a judge in the 
100 Pleas, vhence ia 1613 he was transferred to the 
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tained the integrity of the bench, and secured 
adminUtiation of justice. At length, id consec 
his opposition to the arbitrary measures of the i 
was removed from his office ; he did not, howeve 
his disgrace with equanimity, but endeavoured to ( 
Buckingham by mean submissions. These so 
ceeded, that he was restored to his place at the 
board, but never again to the bench. Sir Edwan 
a member of the last parliament summoned 
James's reign, and was the principal leader of ib< 
tion. This gave eo much offence to the court-pg 
on the accession of Charles he was appointed si 
prevent his being returned to parliament. In 
again became a member of the House of Cotnmi 
distinguished himself in the debate on the ilia 
ship-money, by the solidity of the arguments ■ 
used to shew that the king cannot raise money 
the consent of parliament. He also had a cons 
share in drawing up the petition of right, and p 
the royal assent to that great charter of our ( 
When that parliament was dissolved he retired 
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This prelate, whose character has been g 
' by liis enemies, and overrated by his friends, owed most of 
' his errors and misfortunes to the mistaken judgment of 

■ the latter. He was born in 1573, and educated at Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a fellowship at St. John's College, 

- A.D. 1593. His sermons in favour of the court doctrines, 

■ passive obedience, and the divine right of kings, 
' mended him to James I. from whom he received the 
' deanery of Gloucester. Through the interest of Bucking- 
: ham he obtained the bishopric of St. David's, A.D. 1621, 
R whence he was transferred to London, by Charles, soon 
!'- aflxr his accession. The bishop exercised his powers in 
tithe high com miss ion -court with equal cruelty and indis- 
fclcretion ; the barbarous punishments inflicted on those 
if who were suspected of puritanical principles excited bitter 
Mfeelings of hostility in the nation, and increased the evils 
' ithey were intended to suppress. In the year 1633 Laud 
i^tvas raised to the see of Canterbury, and not contented 
^with the establishment of episcopacy in England, resolved 
, )to establish the same system in Scotland. (See Pinnock's 
pEngland, chap, xxviii. section 2.) The unfortunate event 
^jof this effort is well known ; the long parliament was 
Assembled, and Laud was one of the first objects marked 
gOut by the vengeance of the Commons. On the I8lh of 
JtJec 1640, Denzil HoUis impeached the primate of high 
(treason against tlie constitution. He was arrested and 
(detained in prison more than three years. He was 
wrought to the bar on the 12th of March, 1644, and dur- 
jiTig bis trial, which lasted twenty days, defended himself 
^ith equal ability and spirit. Wliile the issue was yet 
^sending the Commons brought in a bill of attainder 
^gainst Laud, as they had previously done against bis un- 

>)rtunate friend Strafford, in consequence of which he was 
^^headed on the lOth of Jan. A.D. 1645. 

John- Hampden. — The particulars of Hampden's life 
*tre neither numerous nor interesting. He was bom in 
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London, A.D. 1594, and brought up to the study of lit 
law, which he did uot long follow. He is rematkable fix 
having been the first who resisted the illegal exacticaiii 
ahip-mouey, and though the eSbrts he made at law failali 
he roused the whole nation to a sense of their wioip 
He was elected a member of the long parliament, ei 
though one of the most vigorous of the popular leada , 
was greatly respected !>y the court. On the breakiiie« i 
of the civil war he joined the parliamentary forces «iiii ' 
body of horse, and was mor " i wounded, in almoGtlk 
very first engagement, at C »ve-field. WhenCbiHB 

. heard of his misfortune hi, ; his own phys 
tend him; but his wound v. _, >eyond the reach rf a*- 
dical art, and he died, h , having escaped thetlb' 

mities that this war brou^..> »» the country. 

Lucius Gary, Lord Fa.kland. — This wtrt 
young nobleman was born al Burford, in Oxfo;di)iK 
A.D. 1610, and educated at ' nity College, Dublin: i< 
was elected to parliament in ,340, and joined the boi 
of patriots who were opposed to the measures of tlie CM^ 
But when these men, not content with establishing <»' 
liberties of England, proceeded to weaken and ovenhrf ' 
the monarchy, Falkland ga.ve his support to the iw 
party, and voted with them against the abolition of e^ 
copacy, &c. When the civil war commenced, he jw*^' 
the standard of Charles, but with a heavy heart, Sat » 
dreaded the violence of his new friends, and feared it 
their auccesa would be fatal to the liberties of his coiuim 
He was killed at the battle of Newbury, A.D. 1643. i 

Aduiral Blare. — Robert Blake was bom ^M 
1598 ; he was educated at Oxford, where he is s^^ 
have been refused a fellowship for want of stature! ft* 
principal of the college to which he belonged, it W t^i 
had wisely resolved to make personal beauty a qu^ito* 
tion for literary honours. On the biieaking out ofiij 
ciiiV waiB S\al« ioawi \li& tjariiuneat, i " 
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guished in the year 1645 for his gallant defence of Taun- 
ton. In 1 649 he was appointed one of the comniisBioners 
of the navy, and sent in pursuit of Prince Rupert, In 
the execution of this service Blake pursued his antBgonist 
from the harbour of Kinsale, in Ireland, to Lisbon, in Por- 
tugal ; and when the Portuguese government afforded 
protection to the prince, Blake, by the capture of the 
Brazil fleet, forced the Portuguese to a change of politics, 
and Rupert was obliged to seek refuge io a Spanish har- 
hour. Hither he was pursued by the persevering Blake, 
^ and in the harbour of Malaga the royal navy was com- 
pletely destroyed. The war between the Dutcli and Eng- 
■ lish, in 1652, gave Biake an opportunity of shewing his 
.superior skill and bravery by bringing him into contact 
with the celebrated admirals Van Trump, De Ruyter, and 
jDe Witt: with sucb antagonists, not to be defeated was 
in itself a victory, but Blake did more, he was superior to 
the Dutch in every battle, and compelled them to keep 
; within their own harbours. TUe greatest exploits of 
"Blake were performed during the Spanish war, which 
.broke out in 1656. (See Pinnock's England, chap. xxix. 
sect. 3.) The final blow to the naval power of Spain was 
'given on the 13th of April, 1657. The Plalc-fleet, which 
Jblake had endeavoured to intercept, arrived in the harbour 
of Santa Cruz, and Blake resolved to attack it in the 
'^lOT^ fl'B Spanish admiral prepared to give him a warm 
reception ; besides the two strong castles by which the 
ritafbour was defended, he erected batteries along the 
ashore, al every favourable spot, and moored the galleons, 
'Tvith their broadsides facing the entrance of the harbour. 
Undismayed by these formidable preparations, Blake en- 
*l£red the harbour, and destroyed the entire fleet. His 
"object had been scarcely effected, when the wind suddenly 
■'cfaanged, and the English fleet were enabled to sail out 
Tahnost without injury. After this exploit Blake, finding 
rbis health begiuuing to fail, resolved to return home 
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died almost in sight of England, 17th of August, 16S^ 
and was interred at the national cKpenee in Westmi 
Abbey. But after the Restoration, Charles If. oriad 

i body to be disinterred, and removed to aome 
place, an example of mean revenge well worthy of tb 
degraded Stuarl«. 
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From the Restoration to the French RevoluHm. 

To Diute, and to material Ihings 
New life tetnming lummer brings. 
But oh ! mjcounlry'e wiilo(r*d stale 
What Hcond spring a a tenovste ? 
What powerful cat] Ehall bid ari^« 
The buried warlike, and the vdse ; 
The lifsd that ihoughi far Britain's wegj. 
The hand that grasped the victor's steel ! 

Edmund Waller, — This excellent poet and coDtempo- 
ble politician was born A.D. 1605. After having p»tf 
through Eton and Cambridge he was elected to pwl* 
ment at the early age of seventeen, and soon after p^ 
lished some poems. During the long intermission off*- 
liaments in the reign of Charies I. WaUer lived in tfW^ 
ment, but when the long parliament met in 1640, Wate 
was elected a member, and became a distinguished leaii^ 
of the party opposed to the court. He did not, hoirew 
join in all their excesses, but like his friend. Lord FaJktooi 
endeavoured to protect those prerogatives of the cre« 
which are essential to the existence of monarctiT. ^ 
little aft«Hi»&\jTeitin^G^i\.*it the civil war, several luxit- 
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M rate persons resolved to compel the pavliameat to make 
J peace by force ; and perhaps some of the conspirators were 
J inclined to proceed to further extremities. Tlie scheme was 
, suspected, and Waller, who had joined in it, was one of 
, the first arrested ; his pusillanimity discovered the entire ; 
" he was so confounded with fear," says Lord Clarendon, 
•' Uiat he told whatever he had heard, said, thought, or 
seen, all that he knew of himself, and all that he suspected 
of others, without concealing any person, of what degree 
or quality soever, or any discourse which he had ever upon 
any occasion entertained with them." The conclusion of 
the business was, that most of the conspirators were hang- 
ed, and that Waller was expelled the house, fined ten 
thousand pounds, and driven into exile. He supported 
"■ himself abroad by the sale of his wife's jewels, until his re- 
sources were exhausted ; at length Cromwell, after earnest 
solicitation, permitted him to return home, and Waller re- 
e paid the Lord Protector with the noblest tribute of his 
muse. At the Restoration Waller was amongst the fore- , 
most to pay his court to Charles, and his wit and poetic 
powers easily procured him favour in a court where all 
^^ principle was disregarded. He sat in all the parliaments 
during this reign, and in the first of James the Second, 
but did not take any leading part in public business. He 
a< died at Beaconsfield, A.D. 1687, in the 83d year of his 
t age. 
Ml' John Milton. — This great poet was bom in London, 
K A.D. 1608, and after being educated at St. Paul's school, 
^ was sent to Cambridge, where he look his degree of Mas- 
* ter of Arts in 1632. After leaving the University he 
■* returned to his father, and employed himself in the study 
f* of the classics. About this time he wrote his beautiful 
^ poems Allegro, Penseroso, Com us, and Lye Idas. In 
' 1638 he went to travel, and acquired the friendship of the 
• most distinguished men of learning on the continent. On 
** his return he opened a school in Aldersgale-street, but on 
I Q 3 
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the breaking out of the civil war he supported the cause t' 
the parliament with all the powers of his vigorous [u. 
Hi* treatise on the liberty of the press, ^id his defenceiif 
the English people, are the two most remarkable of ia 
prose works ; and to these he probably owed the situalioDof 
Latin secretary, which he held under the parliament, sni 
during the usurpation of Cromwell. On the Restonlin 
Milton lost his oiHce, and was compelled to seek safely > 
retirement : he had become blind a little before, and d» 
with his altered circumstances, reduced him tog^eatl^i^ 
tress. But his powerful mind was now centered in '«mA 
and he produced the most sublime poetn thatadonulh 
literature of any language, the Paradise Lost. !n ICt 
he published Paradise Regained, which, though is I 
whole inferior to the former, contains many passage* ^ 
superior beauty. Together with it appeared his Uy'l 
of Sampson Agonistes, composed upon the model oi •■ 
tjquity, and not designed for the stage. He died Nn 
1674, in his 66th year. 

Edward Hyde, E a ai. of Clares don. — TbiaitaW 
man was descended of a respectable family. He wiibn 
A.D. 1608, and educated at Oxford. He became sste- 
quently a student of the middle temple, and was call(J> 
the bar, but does not appear to have had very eiiw*" 
practice. In 1640 he was elected to Parliament, andiAr 
remaining a short time in moderate opposition, embno* 
the party of the court. Ducing the civil wars he sa^MO' 
the cause of royalty with his pen, and shewed himidfv 
elegant rather than a powerful writer. On the totti o* 
throw of the royal party, Hyde accompanied Prince Ch»* 
into exile, and served him faithfully durinsf all the IJiK' 
his difficulty and distress. At the restoration, he w»s i? 
pointed Lord Chancellor; but he had nominally hekit» 
office before, for Charles, during his exile, regularly ikw- 
nated his followers to the different ofiices of aUI^ ^ 1 
kepi up a\l the fotm^ <it a. <»utt. The matrii^afAi I 
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Chancellor's daughter with James Duke of York, exposed 
him to great obloquy, and liIs conduct on the occasion 
does not seem to haye been remarkable for candour and 
integrity. Being now brother-in-law to the king, he was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and appeared to have reached 
the summit of his ambition. The marriage of Charles II. 
with the Princess of Portugal, in 1662, brought several 
calamities on the Chancellor ; he was unjustly accused of 
having encouraged this marriage, knowing that the prin- 
cess was barren, in order to secure the crown of England 
for his grandchildren. The profligate courtiers of Charles 
disliked Clarendon for the severity of his morals, and the 
purity of his life, and earnestly solicited his dismissal liom 
the king. With his usual ingratitude, Charles consented 
to the sacrifice of his benefactor, and soon after the earl 
was impeached in the House of Commons for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. By the king's command, be did not 
wait for a trial, but quitted England, A.D. 1667. He 
spent the remainder of his life in exile, principally em- 
ploying himself in writing the history of his own eventful 
times. He died A.D. 1694. 

Sir Matthew Hale. — This great ornament of the 
bench was bom in Gloucestershire, A.D. 1609. In his 
youth he was wild and dissipated ; but when be and some 
of his fiiends had 'one night drunk to excess at a tavern, 
one of the party fell down, to all appearance, dead : 
alarmed at this circumstance, Hale fell on his knees, and 
supplicated the Author of mercy to spare his young com- 
panion, and bound himself by a solemn vow neverto trans- 
gress sobriety for the future. The young lad recovered, 
and Hale kept his vow inviolate to the day of his death. 
After this. Hale applied himself diligently to his profes- 
sional pursuits, and during the civil war, could not be pre- 
vailed on to join either party, but adhered steadily to the 
study of the law, Cromwell, soon after his usurpation, 
appointed him one of the judges, and frequently com- 
Q 4 
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I plained afietwards of the unswerving integrity with whid 
he discharged the duties of his office. The ProtecM 

I made several atteini>ts to gain Hale over to hia party, ud 
to persuade him Co favour the parlizans of the Protectonl^ 
but the judge steadily refused, and always preserved tk 
strictest impartiality. Soon afterwards Hale began U 
doublthelegitimacyof the authority under which he acted, 
»nd refused any longer to try criminal cases. Oathedeall 
ofOliver, he declined to receive a commission from ftichari 
Cromwell, declaring that he could not conscientiouil; n- 

■ tain office under an usurpation. On the restoraiioD, b( 

I was appointed a baron of the Exchequer, and in 16jl 
made Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He dischaijeS 
the duties of this oflice with the highest bonour to hitn^ 
and to the most perfect satisfaclion of all the suitors w* 
came before him, and was the most generally and mM 
deservedly beloved of all the judges that have ever hetait 
England. He died A.D. 1676. 

John Dhydes. — The reign of Charles II., thoughi 
some respects the most disgraceful in our annals, waspt*- 
lific in good writers. Cowley and Butler, though neg- 
lected by the court, contributed to enrich our literatim 
the latter especially, by the publication of Hudibras, in- 
troduced a new species of humorous poetry, which snll 
continues to be peculiar to England, But the eceatei 
poet of this period was Dryden ; for though Miltou pai- 
lished Paradise Lost in the reign of Charles, hia sljk 
was formed during the Commonwealth, and so faru< 
poem can be said to have originated from circunistanctt 
i3 deriied from that period. John Dryden was bora t 
Northamptonshire, A.D, 1631, and was educated at ffe* 
minster and Cambridge. His first published poem « 
Heroic Stanzas on the Death of the Lord Protector; tw 
at ibe restoration his muse changed her politics, andil* 
adulatory strains of Dryden were pre-etnineDt for itei! 
excessive flaUei^, even among the court poeU of thatia- 
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^ vile period. He was rewarded by the offices of poet laureate 

I and historiographer to the king', from which he obtained 

•* about 200/. per annum. About ihia time, he produced 

** several rhyming playa, written in an extravagant bombastic 

I" atyle, for which he was severely satirized in the mock he- 

k roic drama of the Rehearsal. In the year 1681, at the 

■ express desire of the king, he wrote his celebrated political 
i poem, Absiilom and Architopkel, in which the incidents 
it in the life of David were adapted to those of Charles 11. in 
* relation to the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Shaftes- 

■ bury. This was soon followed by The Medal, a Satire on 
ti Sedition, one of the most severe party productions that 
t, was ever written. On the accession of James II. Dryden, 
V to ingratiate himself wilh that monarch, embraced the 
10 Romish religion, and wrote, in defence of his new faith, 
^ the poem of The Hind and Panther, which contains some 
Qi beautiful imagery, mingled wilh no small portion of ab- 
surdity. But the revolution brought a fatal change to 

■ Dryden'a fortunes; the Whigs had not forg;otten the se- 
^ verity with which they had been treated, and all his posts 
_j and pensions were taken away. During the last ten years 

j of bis life, he literally wrote for bread ; and it was during 

I this period that he wrote his most valuable poems and 

translations. He died on the first of May, 1700, and 

was buried in Westminster Abbey, next to the tomb of 

Chaucer, 

John Locke. — This great philosopher was bom in So- 
mersetshire, A.D. 1632, and educated at Oxford, He was, 
at an early period, accidentally introduced to Lord Ashley, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, and seems to have formed 
an attachment to that nobleman, which made him blind ti 
the serious defects of his character. Jame 
sented bitterly the attempts made by Shaftesbury to de- 
prive him of the right of succession by the celebrated 
Exclusion Bill, peraecuted all whom he suspected of at- 
tachment to that nobleman, and by an extraordinary 
q S 
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stretch of authority, deprived Locke of his studentahipig 
Oxford. Locke supported himself by his practice aa i 
phyaician, and when the revolutioa had removed JamK 
wrote in defence of that great national change. In 16M | 
be published his Ussay on the Human Understanda^, 
which he continued to improve to his death. To lb 
great work we owe almost the esistence of the sciencea 
mind, for it was the first that ever taught how to am- 
lyze intellectual operation. Locke died the lStho[0& 
tober, 1704. 

Sir. Isaac Newton. — This great improver of nstiffll 
philosophy was bom on Christmas-day, A.D. 1642, il 
Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire. Hie attention wa» wHj 
directed to the prioci pies of mechanics and mathemabEii 
and at Cambridge he enjoyed the advantage of pumiii 
these studies under the guidance of that celebrated at- 
thematician. Dr. Barrow. Sir Isaac Newton's fint <b 
covery was the Theory of Light and Colours, which bai' 
to have been suggested to him by observing the prisonB 
hues of a soap-bubble ; an equally trivial cireanutlM 
the fall of an apple, is said to have suggested the tbeoqif 
gravitation. Newton's great work. The Principia, « 
published A.D. 1687, and hia Optics 1704. About » 
same time, he was engaged iu a controversy with Leiboitt 
who laid claim to the invention of fluxions, which Ne«t» 
hod discovered A. D. 1G65. Queen Anne coafened (t 
him tlie order of knighthood A.D. 1703. Sir Isawi- 
voted a great portion of his time to the elucidation of tk 
Scriptures, and wrote an excellent work on Chioiiakigf, 
which has been the ground-work of all subsequent syitMt 
He died March 20lh, 1727. 

Joseph Addison. — The distinguished editot ti i* 
Spectator, was the son of a clei^mao in Wiltshire, iA«f 
he was bom, A.D. 1672. He was educated at OxM 
where he distinguished himself by his proficiency w (i» I 
sicaUilei3.t.ute,ea^ec:«iVs\.'a.^Y».ti^> la 1695bea*-| 
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mcnced his career as a literary man by a complimentary 
poem on one of the campaigns of King William, addressed 
to the Lord Keeper Somers. He was rewarded ibr this 
by a pension of 300i. a year, which enabled him to in- 
dulge his iDclination for travel. He published a poetic 
epistle from Italy, and a prose narrative of his travels in 
that country, which are distinguished equally by their pure 
spirit of liberty and piety. His greatest political poem. 
The Campaign, appeared in 1704, and was rewarded by 
the post of Commissioner of Appeals. His most cele- 
brated poem was The Tragedy of Cato, one of the most 
classical dramas in the English language. The papers 
written by Addison in the Taller, Guardian, and Spec- 
taior, are the most valuable portion of these celebrated 
essays, aod are among the moat perfect models of elegant 
and correct writing. In 1717 he was appointed one of the 
secretaries of slate, but was soon after obliged to resign 
' from ill health. He died June 1719. 

Matthew pRioa. — Prior was born in London, A.D. 
1664, and in his eariy life was employed to assist his uncle, 
who kept a tavern in Charing-cross. The Earl of Dorset 
having one day found him reading Horace, asked him 
some questions, and was so pleased with his conversation, 
that he resolved to give him an university education. He 
accordingly proceeded to Cambridge, and soon after his 
graduation was elected to a fellowship at Saint John's. 
Soon after this, he was introduced at court by his patron, 
the Earl of Dorset, and was so etTectually recommetided, 
that he was appointed, in 1690, secretary to the English 
plenipotentiaries who were assembled at the Hague. His 
productions for several years consisted chiefly of courtly 
odes, which were rewarded by successive diplomatic oflices. 
In the latter years of Queen Anne's reign, when the Whigs 
were removed from office, Prior deserted them as a falling 
B;party, and ever after adhered to the Tories. He was en- 
H gaged in conducting the famous treaty of Utrecht, and 
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afteiwarda held the post of British Resident at l)it 
court of France, until he was superseded by the Eat! rf 
Stair, after the accession of George I. On his retuniB 
England he was involved in the calamities that ow- 
whelmed his party, (see Pinnock's England, chap, xw. 
sect. 1,) and was long kept in prison on a charge of h^ 
treason, but was never brought to trial. The rest of bii 
life was spent in retirement, and during this period lia 
most admired compositions were written. He died inSe^ 
tember, 1721, at the seat of the Earl of Oxford, whohxl 
been a sharer in his political calamities. 

John Chukchill, Duke of Mablborough.— Tiii 
great general was the son of Sir Wiaston Churchill, a ga- 
tleman attached to the court ofChariesII. Hewasbon 
on the 24th of June, 1660, and at an early age was ap- 
pointed page of honor to James Duke of York. Bjtk 
interest of his patron, he obtained a commission in the 
army at an early age, and served as a captain of Englisli 
auxiliaries under Marshall Turenne, in the campaign of 
1672. Here, by the elegance of his manners, as wellw 
by his courage and conduct, he acquired the esteem d 
that distinguished master in the art of war, and retumrf 
to England covered with glory. In 1682 he was create) 
Baron Churchill, through the interest of James Duke of 
York, and appears to have been long a favourite with ihai 
unfortunate prince. On the landing of William, hsi 
Churchill deserted his former master, and had a considn- 
able share in bringing about the revolution. As a rcwjnl. 
William created hira Earl of Marlborough, and entrusted 
him with the command of an expedition to reduce the 
south of Ireland. Marlborough conquered Cork and Kin- 
sale, and completely destroyed the influence of James in 
that part of the country. In the year 1690 Marlbon>n|fi 
served as a general in the British army in Flanders, awl 
acquired new honors; but King William, partly jeakMSflf 
his fame, a.ikd paT\.\'j £\a^\e:&wd at the warmth with wbaA 
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^ he espoused the cause of the princess Anne, afterwards 
[(I Queen of England, deprived him of all command. On 
3i the accession of Anne, the cloud which had hitherto ob- 

II scored the fortunes of Marlborough was removed ; he was 
,[ appointed captain -general of the British forces in Hol- 
I iand and Flanders, A.D. 1702, and for his services in the 

[first campaign was created a duke, and soon after obtained 
the command of all the allied forces. The victories ob- 
tained by the Duke of Marlborough during the war of the 
in succession, have been scarcely effaced by the brilliant vic- 
tories of the GREAT HERO of the present day; and the 
^ names of Schellenberg, Blenheim, Rainillies, Oudenarde, 
y and Malplaquet, will probably form part of an English- 
^ mau's boast to the latest posterity. Like his illustrious 
successor, the Duke of Wellington, Marlborough was as 
distinguished a statesman as he was a general ; but, unlike 
him, he was destined to feel the ingratitude of his country. 
On the change of ministry in the latter years of Queen 
Anne's reign, Marlborough was at first treated coldly, and 
soon after threatened with impeachment. In 1713 he was 
deprived of all his employments, and forthwith went into 
voluntary exile. On his landing at Ostend, General Ca- 
dogan, who commanded the British forces then assembled 
there, received his illustrious countryman with the usual 
military honors, and was immediately after cashiered by 
the Tory administration ; an action of a mean and vindic- 
tive spirit, that must ever reflect disgrace on Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, by whom it was perpetrated. Marlborough 
remained abroad until the accession of George I., when he 
returned to England ; but he never again took a lead iu 
public life. He was seized with that most terrible of all 
diseases, mental imbecility, and continued to survive in 
this calamitous state, a melancholy spectacle of human 
greatness, until he at length ended his life on the 16lh of 
June, 1722. 

Lotto SoMEits. — This eminent lawyer and patriot was 
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born in Worcester, 1 652 ; he was educated at Oxford, ad 
•oon after hia graduatioD was called to the bar, whsebi 
ftcquited considerable eminence, as welt by hta iotiepidkj 
RB by his abilities. He was one of the counsel dit ib 
■even bishops in the reign of James 11., and on the aca* 
won of Wilham was successively appointed Solicitor, Al- 
*|omey -General, Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancelloi. U 
the two latter offices he displayed as much, if not nast 
legal ability than ever, at any otber period, graced lii 
Court of Chancery, and was, perhaps, the most univenaSj 
admired of all who have ever discharged that office. Bi 
was Temoved on the change of ministry A.D. 1700, ul 
spent the remainder of his life in retiremeDl. He W 
A.D. 1716. Lord Somers had a principal share in effttV 
ing the revolution, and to him it is in a great measin 
owing, that such an important change ia the goveramo' 
was efiected, without any injury to the constitution. 

Alexander Pope.— The reign of Queen Aniw t» 
been justly called the Augustan age of Euglish litertitnit, 
but Pope appears to have been its greatest ornament. Si 
was bom in London, A.D. 1688, and received a pnna 
education. From his earliest years he showed a decidtt 
taste for poetry. He says of himself, 

While yet a child, and Etill unkoown to latuc, 
I lisp'd in numbers, foi the Dumbets cuoe. 

His first publication was his Paalorats; these were ii^ 
lowed by the Essay on Criticism, one of the most beaatili 
didactic poems in any language, and the Jiape of the LnO- 
a mock-heroic poem of unrivalled elegance. After pil>- 
lishing several minor poems, he brought out his prt 
work, the Translation of Homer , in 1716. His nextpti^ 
lication was the Dunciad, a bitter satire on cotempoitt] 
authors ; and soon after he produced hia Essay o» ilfc* 
and Moral Epistles. Taa y^y*^*^ and excellence a 
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Pope's writings have been proved by their forming a school 
of English poetry, which, in part, continues to the-preuent 
time. He died on the 30th of May, 1744. 

Jonathan Swift,' — This writer, who has earned that 
species of poetry called humorous satire to a height never 
before attained, was born in Dublin, A.D. 1667. He was 
educated in the Dublin University, but from his dislilce to 
mathematical studies, could only obtain his degree by 
special favQUT. His first patron was Sir William Temple, 
and on his death he attached himself to the Earl of 
Berkeley, one of the lords justices of Ireland, who took 
him over to Dublin as his chaplain, and gave him the 
living of Laracor, in Meath. Swif^ began soon to be dis- 
tinguished as a political writer, and in 1704 he published 
' the Ta/e o/a TuS, a work of infinite humour, but sullied 
' by profaueness and obscenity. When the Tory ministry 
' came into power, Harley, Earl of Oxford, endeavoured to 
' procure an English bishoprick for Swift, but Queen Anne 
I steadily refused to promote a man to the episcopal dig-nity, 
' whose belief in Christianity was suspected. The only pre- 
' ferment that Swift could obtain was the deanery of Saint 
' Patrick's, Dublin; and soon after, the death of Queen 
1 Anne, and consequent dissolution of ihe Tory ministry, 
completely cut aS all bis hopes of advancement. The 
triumph of the Whigs bitterly annoyed Swift, and he took 
a severe revenge by publishing the Legion Club, a cutting 
satire on the Irish house of parliament. Soon after, by 
the publication of the Draper's Letters he acquired so 
much popularity in Dublin, that he was usually called 
King of the Mob. His last work, OuUtver's Travels, hai 
been the most generally admired, for, its exquisite invention 
delights youth, and its political lessons may instruct age: 
Swift, before his death, fell under the fate which he had 
long dreaded, a deprivation of intellect : he remained in 
absolute idiotcy until his death, which took place A.D. 
I 1744. He bequeathed the greater part of his property to 
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an hospital for lunatics and idiots in Dublin, whidi il 
called after his name. 

Henry St. John, Lord Boling broke Thisttal* 

ntao was bom at Batter»ea, A.D. 1672, and educatedtl 
Oxford. He was elected to parliament at an eariy if 
and in 1 704 became secretary at war, through the inllucna 
of his friend Harley. In 1707 they were both compeM 
to resign ; but in 1710 Queen Anne placed Harley al dK 
head of a new administration, and Bolingbroke obtaiid 
a place in the cabinet and a peerage. He had the pfii- T 
cipal share in the negociations at Utrecht, and on t1 
cession of George I, found it necessary to retire I 
Continent, to avoid the consequences of an impeacbmat | 
In 1733 he obtained a pardon, and on his return met Is I 
firiend Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rocheater, going into I* I 
oishment : the learned but unfortunate prelate facetiouif I 
remarked that they were exchanged. Although Boiiaf- 1 
broke was permitted to return to his country, he wu nil I 
allowed to take any share in public afTaira, and he lEiiitJ f 
to his country seat, persuading himself and endeaTOniinf 
to persuade the world that his disappointed ambition iv 
pure patriotism. His writings are remarkable for it' 
elegance of their style and beauty of arrangement. B* 
they are fatally poisoned by infidelity. Bolingbrok«*> 
intimate with all the great men of the period, and espe 
cially was the familiar friend of Dryden, Pope, and Sirift 

James TuOMsoN.^ThJs eminent poet was bom B 
Kelso in Scotland, A.D. 1700; when about t wen ty-6R 
years old he came to London as a literary adventurer, and ' 
brought himself into notice by tlie publication of hb Wit- | 
ter. In consequence he was encouraged to complete tk I 
Seasons; and few works, in a short time, obtainedsomud ' 
popularity. His other most celebrated poems were iiiertf | 
and the Castle of Indolence, the latter of which is, tti ' 
some Clitics, prefewed to all his other works, I 

Edwauii Xoubg, li.'O.— t\\«i life of thii emiiMs' L 
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writer of sacred poetry affords but few materials for bi 
^ graphy. He was born A.D. 1684, and educated at Wi 

Chester and Oxford. He distinguished himself early as 
'' poet, but it is rather discreditable to him that he sought 
' patrons among those in place during all the political 

* changes of his time. His best tragedy was the Revenge, 

* which iie dedicated to the Duke of Wharton. His most 
i celebrated poems were The Love of Fame and the Night 
« Thoughts. He died A.D. 1765. 

* Oliver Goldsmith. — This truly delightful writer 

* was bom at Elphin in Ireland, A.D. 1729, and was edu- 
i cated at Trinity College, Dublin. Thence he removed to 

■ Edinburgh as a medical student, but does not appear to 

II bave paid much attention to his studies. In 1T54 he left 

■ Edinburgh, and rambled over a great part of Europe; 
■i after various vicissitudes, he returned to London in IT5S, 
tg and for some time supported himself by his pen, in per- 
■f forming trifling jobs for the booksellers. At length the 
gi' publication of the Traveller, in 1765, completely esta- 
^ blished his fame, and introduced him to some of the most 

) distinguished literary characters of the time. His poetical 

jt fame reached its summit in 1770, by the publication of 

t^ the Deserted Village, the moat popular poem in the lan- 

itf giiage. His prose works consist of two comedies, the 

^ pleasing novel of the Vicar of Wakefield, several humor- 

{■ ous essays, the Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, 

ii and a History of the Earth and animated Nature, taken 

( principally from BuSbn. He died the 4th of April, A.D. 

B 1774. 

■ Doctor Samuel Johhsoit. — Johnson was born at 
|i Lichfield, A.D. 1709, and was sent to Oxford, but never 
p took his degree. At first he endeavoured to support him- 
^ self by setting up a school, but this failing, he came to 
^ London, trusting to his pen for a livelihood. The first 
^ work that brought him into notice was London, a poem, ia 

imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, this was followed 
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b^ the Vanity of Human Wishes, an tmitadon 
tenth iatire of the same author, which may be said U 
the sublime of ethicaJ poetry, and to stand at the haH 
dassical imitations. In 1750 he commeoced the pobE- 
catioa of the Rambler, a periodical of great nieiit, M 
which appears to have been considerably overrated. U> 
grealest work, an English Dictionary, appeared in I'M, 
Rnd was received with the greatest applause by the po!^ 
His next most important works were an edition of StA- 
speare and the Lives of the British Poets. Dr. Jobnai 
was undoubtedly superior to all his literary cotemponret 
but bis violent prejudices, and attachment to some pecds 
opinions, have greatly contributed to diminisb the rale 
C^ his works to posterity. He died Dec. 13, 1785. 

John Wesley. — This venerable founder of the Mti' 
Methodists, was born A.D. 1 703. A providential e^ 
from fire in his infancy, seems to have had the efieci^ 
giving him a serious cast of mind from his earliest jmll 
He was educated at Oxford, and from the regularit; id 
method of his attendance on the prescribed ordinancH. b" 
and some others received the name of Methodists. .4fts 
quitting college, he went as a chaplain to the tbeu inbc 
colony of Georgia, in North America, but becoming * 
Tolved in some disputes with the settlers, he returned o 
England, and in 1735 commenced his labours a^ 
founder of a new sect. There may be, aod indeed lbs 
ia, much difference of opinion with respect to the wisdo 
and propriety of bis proceedings, but all must ackoov- 
ledge the purity of his motives, the integrity of hiiift 
and the ardent zeal with which he laboured to pfopag« 
the principles of the Gospel. He was a very volumiH* 
author, and his works are greatly esteemed by hi* i» 
lowers ; they display a great deal of simplicity and sioa" 
rity, but are not remarkable for either strength or el^MO 
and display many traces of excessive credulity. He 
at an advanced a^e TO W-MnV, 1791. 
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f Willi AM Pitt, Earl OF Chat HAM. — This celebrated 
J statesman was boro in Wiltshire, A.D. 1T08. He was at 
I first designed for a military life, and obtained a cornetcy 
of horse ; but after his introduction to the House of Com- 
mons, he resolved to make the senate the theatre of his 
I abiiiliea. His first speech, in 1736, was greatly admired, 
but bis attack on the Convention with Spain, (See Pin- 
nock's England, Chap. xsxv. sect. 2.) at once established 
his fame as the greatest orator of the age. His adminis- 
. tration, when the public indignation compelled George U. 
to a change of ministry, was equally vigorous and fortu- 
nate. It was Mr. Pitt who discovered the abilities of 
General Wolfe, and senthimto retrieve the bonourof Eng- 
land in America. He was created Earl of Chatham by 
George 111. but lost his influence at court early in that 
_ reign. He vainly opposed the measures which ended in 

* the separation between Great Britain and her American 

* colonies, and was seized with the illness which proved fatal 
■* to him while addressing the House of Lords on the subject. 
•' He died A.D. 1778. 

John Wilkes. — This once celebrated dem a g(^e was 
bom in Clerkenwell, A.D. 1727. He was educated at 
Leydeo, and was rather a good classical scholar. He was 
elected to parliament A.D. 1757, and soon commenced 
the career of a political adventurer. His first friends were 
Sir Francis Dashwood and the Earl of Sandwich, men a 
little distinguished by their abilities and learning, but still 
more by their abandoned profligacy and vice. The scenes 
of infamy in which they were engaged were subsequently 
disclosed when the parties quarrelled, and were such as to 
fill every virtuous mind with disgust and indignation. In 
1762, Mr. Wilkes commenced the publication of a pe- 
riodical called the North Briton, with the scarcely disguised ' 
intention of exhibiting himself to the ministry as an adver- 
sary worthy of being purchased. The 45th Number of 
this paper contained a virulent and indecent attack upon 
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tisMajestj's speech, and the privy council of the poitd 
itsued a general warrant for the arrest of the autbon, p(i» 
ters, and publishers of that paper. The conKqaeiicttl 
this injudicious step will be found in Pinnock's Englui 
Chap, xxxvi. sects. 3, 4, 5,& 6. But though Witks 
did not act from pure motives, the consequences of b 
boldness were advantageous to British freedom, Geasi 
Warrants, a remnant of the Star Chamber of CbariaL. 
were declared to be illegal by a solemn deci«ioD of lit 
court of King's Bench, and a verdict of £1000 danapi 
given against the secretary by whom the warraat bad tM 
signed. The popularity wbich Wilkes obtained by til 
(^position to the ministry was truly astonishing ; but lAs 
K few years the hollowness of his preteusions to patriolia 
were discovered, and it was not witboiit difficulty th«i b 
obtained the place of Chamberlain of London, A.0. 1T79, 
Id 1782 he obtained the expunging of all the resolutioM 
fespecling bis Middlesex election from the journals of iW 
House of Commons. He died A,D. 1797, having btt 
outhved his popularity and influence. 

William Cow per. — This distinguished original pod 
was bom A.D. 173L ; he was educated at We£lmii»tc(, 
and destined for the profession of the law, which, bo** 
ever, he could not be prevailed upon to study. In I'S 
be published a volume of poems, which display great OR- 
ginalityof thought and high moral feeling, but tinged «iO 
melancholy and a little misanthropy. His greatest wiirt 
is the Task, a poem full of striking and valuable obM- 
vations. He also translated Homer into blank verse. Hi 
mind at length sunk under the gloomy impressions whicl 
hehad too long indulged, and his reason appears to ht« 
been affected during the later years of his life. He H^ 
April 28, 1800. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

For just eiperience lella in every adl, 
Thai those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach, 
Is hut to lay proponion'd loads on each. 
Hence should one order disproportioned grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

In ihe history of nations we may trace their elevation or 
decay to the nature of their governments. Thai spirit of 
manly freedom which is the life-blood of national vigour 
and enterprize, is only to be found where wholesome prin- 

' ciples of legislation have been adopted, where licentious- 

' ness has been restrained, without liberty being impaired ; 
and, on the other hand, when on the corruption of public 

' opinion, despotism or democracy have reared an unholy 
edifice, the pillars have mouldered away, and precipitated 
into ruin the inmates of the building. 

' It may awaken a more minute attention to the histories 
of the several people detailed in the preceding pages ■ 

' tliis volume, to mark in each the confirmation of this prii 
ciple, and, finally, to observe how, in this favoured country, 
the constitution of the government has been the eflect of 
an innate love of freedom, and the cause of its preserratioi 
The object of every government should be, the generi 
good of the people. Every rank, then, being concerned, 
and equally so, in having their interests attended to, should 
hate a control on the operations of the governing body, 
mutual control being the essence of permanence among 
the parts of a system. We shall proceed to consider how 
far this position has been kept in view in the formation of 
the British Constitution. 
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The governing body may be divided into two parts : 

Ut, The Legislative. 

2d, The Executive. 

To the first belongs the province of tnaic'mg laws; lolte 
second, ofexpoundiag and enforcing them- 

The legislative body is called the Parliament, and o* 
lists of three parts, — the King, Lords, and Commoos. 

The crown of England has been, and continues lobe, 
herediiary. It is descendable, however, in a course [«■ 
culiar to itself, subject to limitation by Parliament. Oi 
the abdication of James IL, the throne being declul 
•acant, tlie houses of Lords and Comnaons called theC<» 
ventioQ Parliament, appointed the next Protestant heinti 
the blood royal of King Charles L to fill the vacant ihrote. 
with a temporary exception to William the Third. 

On the impending failure of the Protestant line i 
Charles 1., the settlement was extended to the ProieaU* 
line of James I., viz. to the Princess Sopbia of Hancmr 
snd the heirs of her body, being Protestants. That co«» 
of descent has not beea internipled. 

In case of the king being a minor, or afflicted with taj 
imbecility that might render him incompetent to eieiw 
the royal prerogatives, a regent is appointed by ParliamaH 
under such limitations as may be deemed expedient 

The duties of the king are embodied in the oath wtid 
is administered to him by the Archbishop of CantaboT 
at his coronation, and consists of these three parts: 

Ist, To govern his people according to law. 

2d, To execute judgment in mercy. 

3d, To maintain the established religion. 

In his counsels ihe king is assisted by his parliamot 
bis peers, and his privy council. His advisers are respo*- 
uble for his public acts, and liable to impeacbment; ii 
which case, the king's interference caa have do coom* 
over the judgment of their peers. From this trao^Di 
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responsibility to tlie king's ministers, origiDates the raaxini, 
" that the king can do co wrong," 

Tiie prerogatives of the king (by which is meant those ■ 
privileges which belong to him by reason of his high sta- 
tion and dignity) are of two kinds : 

1st, Direct. 

2d, Incidental. 
' The direct prerogatives ore those which flow essentially 
from his political person, the priocipal of which are thefoU 

" The rejecting of bills prc^ered to him by the Lords and 

' Commons. 

* Making treaties and alliances with foreign states. 
** Coining money. 

' Appointing judges and aubordmate magistrates. 

" Pardoning offences. 

I' Sending and receiving ambassadors. 

* Making war and peace, 

■' He is also the fountain of executive power. He is the 

' head of the army and navy, and has the control of all 

forts and garrisons within the realm. He has the power 

* of establishing forts and havens. He may prohibit the 
i' importation of arms and animunition, and confine his 

* subjects within the realm, or recal them from abroad. 

* He is the fountain ofljustice, and may erect courts of 

* judicature; and all criminal proceedings for offences are 

* in his name. He cannot administer justice personallyr 
t since he has delegated that power (o his judges. 

He is the arbiter of foreign commerce ; and hence he 
has the prerogative of establishing markets and fairs, with 
tolls, and of regulating weights and measures. 

He Is the head of the national Church ; and hence 
arises the right to nominate to vacant bishopricka and 
: other ecclesiastical preferments. He is the dernier resort 
in all spiritual matters, an appeal lying to him in Chan- 
cery from the sentence of every ecclesiastical judge. 



ever, avail himself of the pmviHions of any statute, i 
he raay not be specially named in it. 

His incidental prerogativeR bear a relation to so 
unconnected with his political person, and are vario 
following are a few of them, and may afibnt an illt 
of their nature : 

No costs can be recovered against the liiag. 

He cannot be a joint -tenant. 

His debt Bball be preferred before that of the m 

No suit or action can be brought against him 
any person has a demand upon the Iting in point 
perty, he must petition him in Chancery. 

The king's revenue is derived from the fiiiancial n 
of the country. A portion of this national inconH 
propriated to the expencea of the crown ; it incli 
salaries of the judges, officers of state, appointn: 
ambassadors, maintenance of the royal familj, i 
discharge of the king's private expenses. 

Another source of royal revenue arises from fin 
feitures, &c. 
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of the union wi[h Ireland, four spiritual lords are sent from 
that kingdom. 

These four consist of one of the four Irish archbishops 
and three of the bishops ; they only sit for one session, 
and are nominated in rotation. 

These spiritual lords are not considered as peers, but 
merely as lords of Parliament, and are supposed to hold 
certain ancient baronies under the king. 

The lords temporal consist of the peers of the realm, the 
number of which may be increased at tlie will of the king. 
This prerogative is but sparingly exercised. 

The following is an enumeration of the constituent mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, at the commencement of the 
session of 1829. 

5 Royal Dukes. 
19 Dukes with English titles. 
23 Marquesses. 
130 Earls. 

26 Viscounts. 
171 Barons. 

3 Archbishops. 

27 Bishops. 
Amongst the temporal lords are several whose Iriafa or 

Scotch titles are higher than those by virtue of which they 
sit in the House of Peers. 

Sixteen of the temporal peers only sit for one parliament. 
Sitting as representatives of the peerage of Scotland, ac- 
cording to the article of the Treaty of Union, which says 
that of the peers of Scotland, at the time of the Union, 
sixteen shall be named by the said peers of Scotland, to 
represent them in the House of Lords. Hence the crown 
cannot create a new Scotch peerage with the elective right. 

Twenly-eight are chosen on the part of the Irish nobi- 
lity, and are elected for life. 

The rest of the temporal lords hold theirseats by descent 

creation. 
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in order to enable him to sustain his newly acqui 
nity. This annuity is not exclusively coofio^ 
there are letters patent extant, one of which is a 
£10 a-year by Henry VI. out of the crown revi 
Cumberland, to Sir Thomas Percy on creating hii 
of Egremont. 

The summons for the assembling of the House 
s used, to contain these words : ** de arduis negot 

J tractare et consilium impendere/' u e. to discuss 

\ of importance to the nation, and afford their coum 

The house is one of great dignity. The Lor 
cellor, who is appointed by the king, is the speake 
House, and takes his seat on the woolsack. 
right, the spiritual peers sit, in full canonical rol 
on the same side of the house those peers whose v 
supposed to coincide with those of the ministen 
opposition party sit on the left. While opposite th 
cellor, on the cross benches, those peers are seal 
are not pledged to either party, and who expre 
opinion, on the merits of the measures brought i 
without regard to the persons with whom the n 
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royal address is tlien delivered from the throne at the ex- 
tremity of the house, either by the King in person, or by com- 
mission. This address embraces a sketch of the domestic 
and foreign relations of the country, and alludes specially 
to the consideration of topics which are of urgent im*' 
portance. 

After the address has been received, or an amendment 
carried, an answer to the addfesi is drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the house. 

The proper business of the session is then entered upon. 
The order of busiuess being similar to that in the House 
of Commons, need not be described till the composition 
of the House of Commons be detailed. 

A peer may vote by proxy ; each peer can only hold the 
proxy of one absent peer. This house originates all bills 
that in any way affect tlie rights of the peerage, and the 
House of Commons have no power to make an alteration 

Each peer may enter his protest on the journals of the 
house, when any vote passes contrary to his sentiments, 
with the reasons for his dissent. 

In sitting in judgment, his verdict is given " on his 
honour." His answers on bills in Chancery are given in 
the same manner, but in criminal or civil cases he must be 



The members of the House of Commons amount in ni. 
ber to 658. Ofthese 513 represent thepeople of England, 
100 represent Ireland, and 45 Scotland. Each member 
is elected by a majority of the qualified electors of the J 
place he represents ; and this house may therefore be con- 
sidered ia theory as a miniature of the people. 

The borough system, by means of which the ministers and 

some of the nobility have the power of returning members 

b2 
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The qualifications of a mefmber of the House ol 
mons are the following : 

He must be of full agie, and not an alien bom. 

county, he must possess real property of the value ( 

apyear : and for a city or a borough to the amount ( 

a-year« The only exception to this is in the case o 

sons of peersy and the members for the universitiea 

There are many persons excepted iiom the pri? 

[ being members of the House of Commons, such aa 

\ Aliens bom. 

Judges — ^Clergymen. 
jj Persons attainted of treason or felony. 

Sheriffs of counties. ^ 

Mayors*. yin their reafpectivejurud 

Bailiffs of boroughs, J 
b Persons concerned in the management of any dx 

taxes created since 1697 (except conunissioners 
treasury). 

Officers of the excise, customs, or stamps. 

Persons holding any new office under the crown < 
since 1705. 
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Any person accepting an office of profit under the crown, 
which existed prior to 1716, vacates his seat ; members 
desirous of resigning, usually are permitted by the crown 
to obtain the appointment of the Stewardship of the Cbil- 
tern Hundreds. Having now stated who may be, or rather 
who may not be, members of this house, it is necessary to 
detail the qualification of electors, and the mode of con^i 
ducting the election. 

All persons of full age, and possessing freeholds to the 
amount of 40s. a-year are entitled to vote for county 
members. In Ireland, the freehold must be £10 yearly 
value, and must be registered pursuant to the act of par- 
liament, within eight years previous to the election. 

Where a person claims a right of voting on account 
of any annuity or rent-charge, which comes to him by 
descent, marriage, devise, presentation to a benefice, or 
promotion to an office, he must enter a certificate upon 
oath with the clerk of the peace twelve calendar months 
preceding ; if tlie annuity or rent-charge comes to him by 
any other means, he must register it in the same manner. 

Persons employed in the collection and management of 
the revenue are excluded from voting. 

Freemen of cities and boroughs must have been ad- 
mitted to their freedom twelve calendar months before the 
election, to entitle them to vote. 

Inhabitants must have resided six months withiu the 
borough or district. 

No woman, peer, alien, or outlaw, attaia ted or convict 
felon, or person convicted of bribery can vote. 

The wiit for summoning the House of Commons issues 
from chancery, to the sheriff of each county. Three days 
after the receipt of the writ, the sheriff sends his precipe 
to the returning officer to proceed with the election within 
eight days after the receipt of the precept, giving four 
days' notice. 

For a county, within two days after the receipt of the 
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writ, the shertfT must proclaim at the usual place of elec- 
tioa a special county court, to be holden for the piirpw 
of the election only, and niuet proceed to the election nn 
sooner than ten, nor later than sixteen days after the n- 
oeipt of the writ. 

Peera arc forbidden to interfere in the election of cm- 
monera; and one day at least before the election all sol- 
diers are lo remove to the distance of two miles or mm 
and not to return till one day after the poll is ended, a- 
cept the military in garrisons. When the election t 
dosed, the returning officer retume his precept to ik 
sheriff, with the names of the persons elected b; it 
majority; and the sheriff returns the whole, togethetwl 
the county writ, and the names of the knights of the ito 
elected, to the clerk of the crown, in Chancery, beta 
the day of meeting, if for a new parliament ; or within fo* 
teen days after election if there be an occasional vacanci, 
in which latter case the vacancy is tilled by warrant »l 
the house through the speaker. 

In case of a disputed return by the sheriff, thecase* 
referred to a committee of the house, appointed by ballo 
according to the Grenville Act, 10 Geo. Ill, c. 16, 

The speaker of the house is elected by the roemben 
the king having a veto on the appointment. He eanW 
deliver his opinion on any subject unless in a commitia 
of the whole house. The Chancellor, who is the speito 
of the House of Lords, may deliver hia opinion like iP 
otherof their lordships. 

In both houses a numerical majority binds the Mt 
and is ascertained and given publicly. 

In both houses the form of passing a bill is similar. ^ 
the bill be of a private nature, a petition is preferred, * 
ting forth the grievance to be remedied. If tha * 
founded on disputable facts it is referred to a commitB* 
In public matters the bill is brought in upon motion in»* 
to the house VaVomv ^\t\wi. 
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Persons directed to bring in the bill present it drawn 
out on paper with blacks. If a private bill commence ia 
the Lords, it is referred to two of the judges. 

It is now read a first time. After a short interval it is 
read a second time. The speaker unfolds to the house 
the substance of the bill, and puts the question whether it 
shall proceed further. If apposed in any of its stages, and 
the opposition be successful, the bill must be dropped for 
that session. 

After the second reading it is committed. In an iin- 
important matter a committee is appointed by the house ; 
if the matter be of importance there is a committee of the 
whole house. 

It is then debated clause by clause, amendments made, 
blanks tilled up, and sometimes it is entirely new modelled. 

After it has passed the committee the chairman reports 
it to the house, with such amendments as the committee 
have introduced, and it is all reconsidered. 

It is then ordered to be engrossed ; after which it is 
read a third time; any future amendments are added in 
a piece of parchment tacked to the bill, vehich is called a 
rider. 

Then the speaker puts the question, whether this bill 
shall pass ? If so, then a title is put to it, and a member 
is directed to carry it to the bar of the house of peers, and 
deliver it. 

There it passes through similar forms; if agreed to, 
two masters in Chancery, or in matters of importance 
two judges bring down the assent. If amendments are 
made they are sent down witli the bill to receive the con- 
currence of llie Commons. If the Commons disapprove 
of the amendments there is usually a conference between 
members deputed by bodi houses. If they disagree the 
. whole is dropped. 

If agreed to by both houses, the bill is then deposited 
in the House of Peers, to await the royal assent. In case 
r4 
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. of a bill of supply, it is sent back to the Commoaa, after 
leceiving the concurrence of the Lords. Such a biD, 
wliicli authorises the raising of money from the peo(Jel» 
jneet the exigencies of the state, must originate in tb 
House of Commons, and the House of Lords is not a 
liberty to make aay alteration or amendment in iL 

This power, which is vested in tbe Commons, of giMi' 
ing or withholdiog supplies, is the most efficacious comn: 
on the executive that could well be devised. 

The royal assent is given either in person or by CM 
mission— usually by commission. After the royal mai 
is given, the bill becomes a statute, or Act of Parliamei 
The form of assent is, " Le Roy le veut ;" the king wiUj i 

To a private bill, " Soit fait comme il est deau'e ;" ^f- \ 
done as it is desired. i 

A refusal by the king, " Le roy s'avisera ;'* the kiof »il ' 
consider it. i 

A bill of supply is presented by the speaker of the Htn* 
of Commons, to whom the reply is made. ' 

" Le roy rem ere ie ses loyal sujets, accepte leur btw- 
volence et aussi le veut ;" the king thanks his loyal sub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and thus wills it. 

It is essentia] to constitute a session of parliament ik 
some act should have been passed. 

The Mutiny Act is only in force for a year, so that <k 
Parliament are obliged to meet at least annually. Tit 
regular duration of a parliament is for seven yeara;ii 
may, however, be dissolved at the royal pleasure, w o 
the demise of the ciowo. 

It may also be adjourned or prorogued. The king ba 
no authority to adjourn the parliament, he can only i^- 
nify his desire. An adjournment differs from a protop- 
tion in this respect— that a prorogation concludes At 
session, and hence on meeting again after prorogation d 
bills, &C. which were not completed at the time ofpron- 
gatiou muBl \» lewwatftftnced. In the case of an adioaro- 
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ment the session is not concluded, and therefore the bn- 
ainess is resumed, as if there had been no interruption. 
The king can prorogue the parliament either by com- 
mand in person, by an order under the great seal, or by 
commission. 

Formerly parliament used to assemble twice a day, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and at two in the afternoon. 
No member could then be absent without leave from the 
king. A atrange instance occurs on the records of parlia- 
ment of the velocity of parliamentary decision. The bill 
empowering the king, as supreme head of the Church, to 
constitute his bishops by his own authority, was brought 
into the House of Lords, read three times, passed — sent to 
the Commons, read three times there, passed, and returned 
to tlic Lords, all in the same day 

By a fiction of iaw the whole session of parliament is 
considered as one day. All acts, in which a speciiic day 
is not providfd, are directed to take their commencement 
from the day on which they receive the royal assent. 

METHOD OF CITING THE STATUTES 

Is by naming the year of the king's reign in which the 
statute was made, together with the chapter, or particular 
act, according to its numerical order. Ex. gr. 9, Geo. IV. 

The acts of one session make but one statute. If there 
are two sessions in one year, the acts of the first are de- 
signated as statute 1, those of the second as statute 2. 

In case of the king or queen dying, when no parliament 
is in existence, the last parliament revives and sits for six 
months. 

Having now considered the component parts of the 
legislature, with the mode of transacting business, it may 
not be inappropriate, before proceeding to the description 
of the executive, to mention the nature of parliamentary 
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privilegei. These are of varioui kinds. The most hu- 
poctant are — 

Privileges of speech. 

k Freedom from arrest in civil matters. 

The publication of seditious libeU would Rubjeci a 
ntember to arrest. With regard to the privilege of speech, 
the members of the two houses are not answerable at law 
for any personal reflections on individuals contained m 
speeches delivered in their respective houses. .But the 
publication of such a speech is not protected. Lord 
KenyoD, who was Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Raid, 
in the case of the kingagainst Lord Abingdon, that if ibc 
words in question had been spoken in the House of Lordi, 
nnd confined to its walls, the Court of King's Bencb 
would have had no jurisdiclioo to call a niember of liui 
house before them to answer for such words as an offence ; 
but that the ofTence was the publication of them in tlK 
papers, under theauthority of the member, with hissanctka 
and at his expence. 

The privilege of speech is formally demanded by tiiL 
speaker of the House of Commons at the commencemeoi 
of the sessicn. 

A peer's person is always free from arrest, except ii 
case of felony. The privilege only extends to the meni' 
bers of the House of Parliament during the session, and 
forty days before and forty after. This Is the number o* 
days usually mentioned, but it is not always strictly ad- 
hered to. 

No member of either house shall be detained till the m»t 
ter of which he stands suspected be first communicated B 
the house of which he is a member, and its consent ob- 
tained for his commitment. 

For any imputations against either house, each has ik 
privilege of commiilLng the delinquent. The Hou« li 
Commons is particularly jealous of its privileges, ^id *i 
with much seTciity any oifeuder. 
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Such then is the legislative part of the British Constitu- 
tion, wherein we perceive the one part controlling the 
undue exercise or influence of the other. The originating 
of supplies exclusively in the Commons, shearing off the 
locks that contain the strength of executive tyranny, and 
rendering the people's voice the nation's strength. 

The rights of the Nobility are well protected by the House 
of Peers, and the licentiousness of republicanism, or the 
oppression of Aristocracy, checked by the royal preroga- 
tives. The parts unite well and firmly, and rest on a broad 
and substantial basis ; and to use the sentiment of Mon- 
tesquieu, it is only when the legislative becomes more cor- 
rupt than the executive that the British Constitution ;nust 
totter and decay. ^'l 

We oow proceed to an examinatioo of theej^^taitive. 
The King is the fountain of the executive authority; the 
meaning of the phrase, that the King can do no wrong, 
has been explained already. 

The executive is divided into two branches, 

The civil executive, '^^^ 

The criminal executive. 
The first is entrusted to the judges, who preside .in the 
courts of law and equity. 
The principal of these are : 
The Lord Chancellor, 
The Vice-Chancellor, 
Tlie Master of the Rolls, 
The four Judges of the Court of King's Bench, 
ITie four Barons of the Exchequer, 
The four Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Besides these there are several courts of inferior jurisdic- 
tion, from which complaints can be removed to the upper 
courts at Westminster. 

The station of a judge is one of great dignity. They 
hold their office " quam diu se bene gesaeriut," (while tliey 
couduct themselves well,) and are only to be removed upon 
b6 
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an addreM to the King, from both HoDses of Parliaineiit 
They may be called on by the House of Lords to delivH 
their opinion on any legal right, and are raoked among tiu 
Counsellore of the King. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the courts of commoo 
law, it may be proper to premise, that the laws by which 
the rights of persons and of property in England are re- 
gulated, are of four kinds : 
The Common Law, 
Local Customs, 

Rules and Usage of the Courts of Equity, 
And Acts of Parliament. 
The common law, as far as it regards real property, li 
founded on the feudal system, the principles of which hait 
been unfolded in a fonner chapter, and has been compiled 
chiefly by the care and learning of the judges of the comu 
of Common Pleas and King's Bench. 

Local customs are rather exceptions to the commoD 
law, and arise from the usage of particular parts of the 
kingdom. 

The rules of the Courts of Equity have been collected 
from the dicta of Lord Chancellors, more especially within 
the last two centuries. 

The statute law, who»e authority is paramount, is the 
law contained in the acts of Parliament, subject to the in- 
terpretation of the courts of law and equity. 
The civil law is administered by the 
Admiralty ^ 
Ecclesiastical > Courts, 
University ) 
which are subjected to the control of the courts of com* 
mon law. 

By a fiction of law the judges are supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the entire statute law in force. 

The King's Bench origmally had jurisdiction in criminal 
matters, which were committed against the King's peace. 
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The Common Pleas decided all disputes between sub- 
ject aott subject, and the Exchequer had the cbarg* of 
the revenue. By means of legal ticUons their jurisdictions 
have been altered, and at present are as follow; 

The King's Bench has, in addition to its original juris- 
diction, that In all personal actions. 

The Exchequer has received the same addition. Both 
these courts are excluded from a jurisdiction over actions 
real and mixed. 

Real action is for the specific recovery of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments. 

Personal action Is an action for the specitic recovery 
of goods and chattels, or for damages, or breach of con- 
tract, &c. 

Mixed action is an action for recovering lands, &c., and 
damages sought for the detention. 

An appeal lies from the decision of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas to the King's Bench. From the other courts 
to the Exchequer Chamber, where the Lord Chancellor 
presides, with the judges of the different courts, except 
that from which the appeal comes. 

From tiie Exchequer Chamber the appeal is to the 
House of Lords. 

In a particular form of action, there is a direct appeal 
to the House of Lords. 

Where the peculiar circumstances of a case warrant a 
departure from a strict adherence to legal principles, Equity 
interferes. The suits in equity principally relate to real 
property. 

The Chancellor has the jurisdiction of infants, idioto, 
lunatics, &c., and can exercise a great controul even over 
the private relations of life. 

An appeal lies to the peers from his decision. 

Courts of criminal justice are numerous. 

The judges, twice every year, go the circuit of the king- 
dom. For this purpose the whole is divided into six dis- 
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tricts, two judges for each district; one to decide civil, the 
other criminal causes. 

The former are called Nisj Prius causes, because thej 
are to be determined at Westminster " nisi prius," i. e. un- 
less beforehand the judge comes into the county. There 
are several ways ofappealin^ from the decision at Disi]miii, 
but which would occupy too much detail. 

From the decision of the jury in crimioal cases there S 
no appeal. The king alone can pardon. 

A man cannot, however, be indicted a. Eecood time In 
the same offence. 

Tliere are a great variety of petty courts of minor ciimi- 
oal jurisdiction, in cases of misdemeanDurs. 

Every opportunity is afforded a prisoner of obtaining 
the most strict and impartial justice. 

The Privy Council forms an important part of the tse- 
cutive. They are a court of appeal in colonial cases. 

Proclamations issue under their approbation, and mal- 
ters of domestic counsel are submitted to their advice. 

The distinction between the cabinet and privy council 
was established after the Revolution. The responsibilitj 
of the former being much greater than that of the latter. 
Several impeachments have been preferred against miaii- 
ters, as, for instance, Danby, Strafford, &c. The king'- 
command, or the king's pardon, is not a valid plea to bat 
the impeachment. 

In this very general and condensed sketch it was aoi 
considered judicious to go into any thing' of minute de- 
tail. The nature of trial by jury, the particular mode 
of proceeding in each court, the outliries of pleading, 
and ihe philosophy of evidence : these and the proceed- 
ings in criminal prosecutions may aiFord matter for i 
larger space, in another volume of modem historical dii- 
scftations. 

Tbia volume has been given for the purpose of affordm: 
to the youthful reader, in addition to the philosophy of htf- 
7 I 
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tory and of classic literature, t)ie great outline of the Bri- 
tish GoverDmeat, the parts of nhich he will fill ap with 
advantage only, if he prepares hU mind by storing it with 
bold and leading principles. Enough if in these pages he 
has found a stimulant lo further seeking and searching 
after knowledge. If by the Eeiectiom here exhibited to 
instruct his mind and cultivate his taste, he has felt a 
hunger and a thirst for further inquiry. If a classic fire 
has been lighted up within him, and he pants to behold 
the sublime pages of the Grecian muse. If here has been 
afforded so much of the principles on which the British 
Government is founded, as may beckon to him that reads, 
and invite him to walk from the porch into the temple of 
English Legislation ; he may perhaps find much to coit- 
demn, but he will find slill more to claim his veneration, 
and extort his praise. And as he approaches the altar of 
the temple, where bums the vestal fire of liberty, he will 
feel glowing within him that ennobling enthusiasm which 
a free constitution kindles in the bosom of its free-bom 
subjects. He will know in what consists the boast of Bri- 
tish nativity, the chartered freedom of the British people. 
And finally he may be led to consider the British law, not 
as the instrument of vexatious litigation, but as the sacred 
transcript of eternal truths, which bind together 
wealths and nations. 



CHAPTER VI. I 

GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE. 

It has been usually asserted that a cabinet council was 
first formed in England during the reign of Charles I,, and 
this has been attributed to that monarch's love of arbitrary 
power ; but we find that, by the charter of Henry III., four 
conservators were appointed to manage the monies levied 
by parliament ; and by an Act passed in the minority of 
Henry VI, six great officers of state were nominated for 
the same purpose, which sedms like the parliamentary es- 
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tablishment or a cabinet. The cabinet consists of the 
great ollicen of state, who are apiwmled by the king to 
administer the affairs of the goTemmeDt ; but some of 
those offices, which at one time possessed great authority, 
are now merely nominal, and serrc only to swell the 
pageant of a coronation. 

The Vicegerent of Ike Realm, was a mtaiater appointed 
by Henry Vltl. to administer the affairs of the chiucb. 
fbomas Lord Cromwell was the first and last wbo held the 
office, its duties being subsequently divided between tbe 
archbishops of York and Canterbury. 

The Lord High. Steward, this was anciently the moii 
important officer in the state ; his duty was to act as de- 
puty to the king in every department of the gosemmeuL 
Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., was the last 
who held it as a permanent office ; on his accession to tlic 
crown he abolished it, as giving toomuch power to a subject. 
A Lord High Steward is now only appointed to preside at 
ihe ceremonial of a coronation, or at the trial of a peer. 
■ The Lord Chancellor, ot Lord Keeper ; both these offices 
were instituted in the reign of King John, but were united 
by Elizabeth. This office was always hekl by clergymen 
prerioos to the Reformation. He is always a member al 
the cabinet 

The Lord High Treasurer ; the first appointment to tliii 
office is dated so far back as the reign of William Rn^ 
and has been usually held by the leading member of the 
administration. To him belongs the management and 
control of the public expenditure. This duty has of laie 
years been performed by a Board called the Lords (rfdic 
Treasury, and the first Lord holds the same rank that fof- 
merly belonged to the Lord High Treasurer. 

The Lord President of the Council is always a manber 
of the cabinet ; the office was instituted by John, and loon 
aAer united to the chancellorship, from which it was sepa- 
rated by ChaT\e& W- a.n& «\)\\ coutinues distinct. 
The Lord Privy Seol,'wM'^Yil^H*«^V^^is!iWi^ai.ie 
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preside in the Court of Requests, where all petitions 
inspected before being presented to either house of parlia- 
ment. Since the abolition of that court, his duty is prin- 
cipally confined to putting the seal to charters, grants, 
pardons, and other matters connected with the personal 
prerogatives of the king. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has the charge of col- 
lecting the revenue of the crown and providing 
support the expenses of government. 

The three Secretaries of Slate conduct the correspon- 
dence of the government in the home, foreign and colonial 
departments ; like the two last, tliey are always members 
of the cabinet. 

The Lord High Admiral; this is an office of great 
quity and importance, and in modem times has been usually 
put in commission. It was held, however, by Prince 
Geoi^e of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, and 
more recently by his royal highness the Duke of Clarence. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is usually a member of 
the cabinet. 

The Master of the Mint, has the charge of providing 
coin for circulation in the kingdom. 

The President of the Board of Control, which directs 
the affairs of India, and the President of the Board of 
Trade are sometimes cabinet ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Dvchy of Lancaster was an 
ofScer appointed when Edward III. gave that duchy to his 
son John of Gaunt. Henry IV. continued to maintain a 
separate jurisdiction in Lancashire, and since that period 
its chancellor has been a ministerial officer, though not 
always in the cabinet. 

The oflSces of Lord Great Chamberlain and Earl Mar- 
shal, which are hereditary in the noble families of Bertie 
and Howard, are now little more than nominal, though 
they were at one time among the most important in the 
kingdom. The great ofHce of Lord High Constable has 
been abolished ever since the reign of Henry VIII, 
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..CilHe, lUeof, SOI. 

Xichylat, cbariicter ai n nriter, 35. 

^gathoctfi, niuTpt ihe ihrone of Syincuae, 111 ; invades Africa, 

diei migerably, 115. 
Addiim, life or, ai6. 
Adrian, tbe only English pope, 298. 
Agamenmm, becomes king of MycenBe, B9i commandi the allied Gn«b 

«t Troy, &c. 60. 
Albtgenisi, cnuade igainat, 229. 
Alcainui, life of, 287. 
Aldlulm, life of, 2SS. 
Alezander rhu Great, hii plani for (he extension of commerce, 119. 

death, 130; burial, 121, 

Amtope ) 

Anacrem, character of hit nrilings, 81. 

Animal kbgdom, 278. 

Antigimat, defeats Enmenes, 127 i increaaes In power, 132; taltejlii 

tilleof king, 138; hia death, 130. 
Anlioch, taken by the crusaders, 193; by the Saracens, 238. 
Anlipaier, quells Grerfan Insurpents, 124 ; refuses the regency, 1!7 

dies, 128. 
Argonauli, cause of their eipedilion, 3^ ; adveuturea on their vojip. 

3a 1 their success, 39 j its consequences, 40. 
Aristophaaes, character ot his nriliugs, 03> 
AKitam, life of, 327. 
Atnasim, account of, 220. 
Aiayria, history of, 11. 
Aitrohgy, cultivated by tbit Assyrians, 14. 
AUrommy, succesifully cultivated by the Egypliatu, 8. 
Atrem, murders the children of Ills brother, 69. 
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Bacchus, birth of, 53. 

BacchyUdes, specimen of hia poetry, 84. 

Bacon, Roger, life of, 301. 

Bacon, Lord, life of, 332. 

Becket, Thomas, life of, 295. 

Bede, the Venerable, life of, 286. . 

Bellerophon, life of, 36. 

Bum, specimen of his poetry, 80* 

Blake, Admiral, life of, 338. 

BoUngbroke, Lord, life of, 352. 

Carthage, by whom founded, 97; forms a league with Xerxes, 99 

attempts to subdue Sidly, 100; endangered by Agathocles, 112; 

wars with the Romans, 116; constitution, religion, &c. 117* 
Castander, aims at the crown of Macedon, 128 ; marries Thessalonica, 

130. 
Castor^ see DioskouroL 
Caxton, the first English printer, 314. 
Ceylon, its history, 270. 
Chatham, Lord, life of, 355. 
Chaucer, father of English poetry, life of, 304. 
Chivalry, its origin, 174 ; nature, 176 ; introduction into England, 179 ; 

effects, ib. 
Clarendon, 338. 
Cobham, Lord, life of, 309. 
Coke, Sir Edward, life of, 335. 
Colonies, (Greek, in Asia Minor,) why founded, 66 ; their rapid progress 

in civilization, 67 ; subdued by Croesus, 70 ; by the Persians, ^} & 

152. 
Colonies, (Greek, in Italy and Sicily) foundation of Marseilles, 153.; 

Sicily colonized, 154; settlements in Italy, 155 ; their intestine wars, 

157; subdued by the Romans, 158. 
Colonies, (British) 279. 
Commerce, (British) 273. 
Constitution, (British) 357* 

Company, (East India) established in England, 261 ; its existence en- 
dangered, 263 ; its present extensive empire, 270 ; established in 

France, 265. 
Cotton, manufacture of, 282. 
Comedy, Grecian, 93. 
Commons, house of, 363. 
Courts of law, 374. 
Cowper, life of, 356. 



uyrene, wnm loanaea, v? ; war witn uartnagey vn. 

DUmfdmti the dder» his wan with Carthage, 103 ; his charactc 

cooTenation with his son, 100. 
Dumptku, the younger, expelled by Timoleon, 108. 
Diotkouroi, their exploits, 36. 
Drake, Admiral, life of, 328. 
Dramatic Writers^ Greek, 85. 
Dryd^, lifeof, 344. 
Dmutan, Sahit, life of, 288. 
Dutch settlements in the East, 258 & 202. 

Edesta, tiie country o( founded, 190; captured by the Saracens, 

Egypt, its adrantages, 1 ; first monarch ot, 2 ; invaded by the 81 
Kings, 2 ; Tictories of its king Sesostris, 3 ; history of, uider 
oessors, 3 ; subdued by the Perrians, 4 ; form of govemmei 
gion, customs, &c. 6 ; acquired by Ptolemy, 126 ; wart n 
Syrian kings, 135, &&, its history under the Ptolenuea, 141 
subdued by the Romans, 151 ; invaded by the cruaaden, 228 • 

BUgibUity to fvliament, 304. 

Emperors, Chreek, treachery of, to the crusaders, 186. 190. 201* 

Eteoclet, see Thebes. 

Ethiopia, invaded by Cambyses, 20. 

Eamcnes, joins Perdiccas, 121 ; defends the cause of Alezandc 
dren, 127 ; murdered by Antigonus, 133. 

Euripides, \Am character as a dramatist, 91. 
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GenoOf its commerce with the East, 248. 
Glanville, life of, 299. 
Glendour, life of, 308. 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, life of, 291. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, life of, 353. 
Gower, life of, 304. 
Greatheady life of, 301. 

Greece, its first inhabitants, 33 ; new settlers, ih. ; impediments to civil* 
ization, 35. See Colonies, Drama, and Poetry. 

Hale, Sir Matthew^ his life, 343. 

Hampden, life of, 337. 

Helen, carried off by Theseusi 59 ; married to Menelaus, 60 ; elopes 

with Paris, 61. 
Heracleida, expelled from the Peloponnesus, 64 ; retire to Doris, 65 ; 

restored, 66. 
Hercules, life and labours of, 41. 
Henry Count, hb character, 251. 
Hesiod, life of, 77* 
Homer, period in which he flourished, 76. 

Jason, see Argonauts, 

Ibycus, strange account of his death, 82. 

Ingulphus, life of, 294. 

Jerusalem, visited by pilgrims, 181 ; taken by the crusaders, 195 ; re* 

taken by the Saracens, 208. 
India, its early commerce, 243 ; invaded by the Portuguese, 256 ; its 

trade usurped by the Dutch, 262 ; finally subdued by the English, 

270. See Company. 
Johnson, Dr., life of, 353. 

Iphigenia, her sacrifice, 60 ; escape firom Tauris, 63. 
Juries, 374. 

1 King, prerogatives of, 358. 

Lanfranc, life of, 293. 
Langton, life of, 299. 
Laud, life of, 336, 
Litw, species of, 372. 
LUUeUm, Sir T., life of, 311. 
Zoeke, life of, 345. 
^ Lords, House of, 360. 

Louis FH, of France, leader of the second crusade, 200 ; compelled to 
return home without effecting any good, 204. 
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^F Lauit IX. engage) in a crniade, 333 ; landi in Bgypt, 
V tunes, 234 ; returns home, 2Z6; embarlu 
■ die 
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Lt/dia, iu MiUiry, GO. 
Malmnbwy, William of, liig life, 209. 
MarlbBfoagli, Duke ot, hit life, 34. 
itedta. See Argmauli. 

MbHo, erected into n kingdom, 16; innded by the Scylbiani, 
QDited to Penia, IB. 

MiUim, life of, 341 . 
Mineral world, 273. 
Uogulemprt deilroyed, 265. 
Merc, SliT., lifeof, 319. 

Newtim, Sir iBiac, life of, 346. 

Oifo, AcchbUhop of Canterbury, life of, 287- 
(Edipai. See neba and S>phoc!ti. 
OreUe; his life, 63. 
Onaia, iiland of, 257- 

Poru, Matthew, account of, 304> 

Pelo/ij arrives in Persii, marries Hlppodamia, acquires ejtenaive d 

niont, 68; expiOiionof hii deicendajiti, 66. 
PerHcaa succeeds Alexander, 120 ; uppoaed by the other general!. 

uiauinated by Python, 123. 
Ferieiu, life of, 36. 
Pertia railed into consequence by Cyrus, IG ; reign of Cambjiea, 

lUurpatioD of Smerdls, 19; accession of Dariui, 26 i reigns ofhi 

■ceadanli, 27; government and relipon ofFenia, 24: oterthtt 

the empire by Alexander, 31. 
Peter the Hermit preaches the crusades, 182 ; leads an army to ( 

tine, 133; calamities of bis Mowers, 184. 
Pkcenicia, account of, 9. 
Pindar, character of, 83. 
Poefry, (Grecian) 7B. 
Pale, Cardinal, life of, 329. 
Pope, Alexander, life of, 350. 
fljrtBgoi established as a nation, 250; enterprising ipirii of itigo 

ment, 251 ; affords an honourable contrast to Spain, 2&5 ; bat 

India trade, 259. 
PoIIiu. See Diailmfria. 
Polynictt, See Thelxi. 
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Po/y<2E»erc%on appointed regent of Maoedon, 128. 
Privilege of parliament* 370. 
Ptolemy, See Egypt. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, life of, 330. 

Richard I, of England engages in the crusades, 209; quarrels with Philip, 
210; captures of Cyprus, 211 ; lands at Acre, 213; obliged to retire 
from Jerusalem, 219; returns homeward, 222; arrested in Germ^y,, 
223. 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, engages in a crusade, 231. 

Saladin captures Jerusalem, 207 ; bis death, 222. 

Saphadin defeated at Jafia, 225. 

Sappho f her poems, 81. 

Sawtre, life of, 306. 

Scott, Michael, life of, 302. 

Sebattian III. of Portugal, his romantic history, 258. 

Seleucus acquires the dominion of Upper Asia, 139; murdered, 141; 

his successors, 142. 
Shaktpeare, life of, 331. 

SiUc'WonM introduced into Europe, 246; manufacture of, 283. 
Simomdes, specimen of his poetry, 82. 
Somert, Lord, life of, 349. 
SophocUty his character as a dramatist, 88 ; specimen of hisCBdipus Ty- 

rannus, 86. 
Spencer, life of, 329. 
Surrey, Lord, life o^ 320. 
Sw\ft, life of, 351. 

Templars, their order abolished» 240. 

Thebes, by whom founded, 53 ; walls erected by Amphion, ibid. ; birth 

and education of CBdipus, 54 ; oracles of, their fulfihnent, ibid. ; first 

Theban war between Eteocles and Polynices, 55 ; war of ^e Epi- 

goni, 56. 
Theodore, life of, 285. 
Theseus, his life and exploits. 47- 
Thomson, James, life of, 332. 
Timber, 277- 
Trade, 279. 
Troy captured by Hercules, 88 ; besieged by Agamemnon, 61 ; taken, 

62; calamities of the victors, 63. 
TyrCf great wealth of, 10. 
Tffrtaus, character of, 79. 
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WlMffB, life of, 303. 
mXku, lifo of, 365. 
IFo/lwy, Cardinal, life oC 318. 
fFoo/, manaftctare of^ 281 . 
Worcutert Eari of, Ui life, 313. 

Young, Dr., life of, 352. 

Zopyrus betrayi Babylon to Darius, 27. 



THE END. 
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